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REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider of the 
Laws which regulate the Linen Trade of Ireland , and to report 
their Observations thereupon to The House; — 

TTAVE proceeded to investigate the matter referred to them, and to 
'■*- examine Evidence thereon ; and have found the subject to be deeply 
interesting to the welfare of Ireland. 

Your Committee feel warranted in stating, that the Linen Trade of 
Ireland has mainly contributed to the introduction of moral habits and 
peaceable conduct, in those parts where it has become established for any 
length of time : 

That it has promoted industry in a manner the most beneficial to so- 
ciety, exciting the families of the cottager and the farmer, throughout the 
year, to profitable occupation, male and female, old and young, within 
their respective homes, procuring for them a subsistence (although hard 
earned,) as well as the means of discharging their obligations to their 
landlords. 

With these impressions, Your Committee have felt it their duty to 
examine into — 

1st. — The constitution and establishment of the Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed to superintend the concerns of the Linen and Hempen 
Manufacture of Ireland. 

2d. — Into the nature and extent of their proceedings, particularly in the 
distribution of premiums and utensils, under the annual grant of 
Parliament, placed at their disposal, for the encouragement of 
the Linen and Hempen Manufacture. 

3d. — Into the duties and utility of the provincial and county officers, 
employed under their appointment and control. 

4th. — Into the operation of the existing laws for the regulation of the 
different branches of the trade, how far they are effectual and 
sufficient, or require alteration or amendment. 

3th, and lastly. — Into the quantum of Bounties paid on the exportation 
of Linen : The application of those bounties to the different 
descriptions of Linen, whether judiciously made by the provi- 
sions of the existing law ; and whether, in practice, they have 
been fairly and honestly demanded and paid on Linen exported ; 
and whether the whole, or any part of those bounties, are 
essential to the well-being of the Trade. 
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4 REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 



WITH reference to the first part of the First Head of examination 
Your Committee have to observe, that the Trustees of the Linen Manu- 
tacture were first constituted a Board in the '9th year of Queen Arme ■ 
since which period this great staple of Ireland has! attracted the constant 
attention and support of Parliament. 

The Trustees act without salary; their attendance is voluntary and 
their appointment is vested in the Chief Governor of Ireland. Their se- 
lection appears generally to have been made without regard to any other 
considerations than those of their rank, talent, character, and stake in point 
ot property m the country, which qualifications amply fit them to guard the 
interest ot this most important object to Ireland. And although the present 
constitution of the Linen Board may be open to some objections, yet ne- 
vertheless, it appears to Tour Committee to secure to the Linen Trade so 
many advantages, that they do not feel themselves justified in recommending 
any . alteration. It could not be expected that the Trustees,: who are 
gentlemen of rank and property, and who receive no salary for the duties 
performed by. them, should dedicate their time exclusively to the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the Board ; and the documents before Your 
Committee prove, that the attendance at the meetings held in Dublin is 
mostly confined to those who reside in that city, or in its immediate vicinity, 
*d that much of the business is, therefore, transacted in the absence of 
the majority of the Trustees. 

■It has. not, however, appeared to Your Committee, that this irregularity 
of attenijqnceon the part of some of the Members, has impaired the general 
utility of the Board’s superintendence; and they are of opinion, that the 
■ rlved from the constan t residence of Trustees in the distant 
[ijirfs of the country, where the manufacture is principally carried on, 
tends much, by facilitating the Board s means of correct information, tq 
counterbalance any inconveniences which must result from the absence of 
ttwpe Trustees from the regular meeting, of the Board. 

Considering, also, how much beiiefit the Linen Trade of Ireland derives 
from having a right to claim, on all occasions, the support of the leading 
gentlemen of the country, Your Committee cannot recommend to tile 
House the adoption of any measure, which could by possibility deprive the 
Irade of this great advantage, or which could transfer the protection of its 
interests to an inferior or less disinterested class of the community. 

u f— »■ however, of opinion, that frequent intercourse 

siroukl be held with those concerned in the trade, on their varous subjects 
of application, which ought to receive more prompt attention and decision 
than has been under present circumstances afforded. 



W I1H respect to the present Establishment, in point of expense, as it 
exists fn Dublin, Your Committee have examined a variety of evidence, 
submitted herewith, the documentary part of which is annexed in an 
appendix ; by a comparative view of the establishment in 1797 (a year 
to w hich ^retutos required by the Treasury refer) with the last year, a re- 
unction of 1,0737. in salaries' ahd allowances, appears in favour of 1822; 

Your 
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THE LINEN TRADE OF IRELAND. 5 

Your Committee are of opinion, that a fund might he made available 
towards the expense of the establishment, by a small charge in the nature 
of rent for the ware-rooms occupied in the Linen Hall, amounting in 
number to 465 ; Your Committee having ascertained, that charges made 
at other Linen Halls, have not produced any inconvenience or complaint. 

This matter, however, together with any further practicable reduction 
of expense. Your Committee consider will be best left, under this then- 
recommendation, to the revision and arrangement ol the Trustees them- 
selves, who have already considerably reformed the salaries ot some ot 
their officers. 

Under the Second Head, it appears to Your Committee, on reference to 
the proceedings of the Board, now before Your Committee, that the 1 rus- 
tees have, at various times with laudable anxiety, given much attention to 
the proposals and suggestions of individuals, who have offered plans and 
inventions for the improvement of the manufacture in its different stages 
and branches, from which great benefit has resulted, particularly in the 
prt of bleaching, which was formerly confined to the summer season ; but 
which, by improved process, is now carried on throughout the year, pro- 
ducing a better article with a considerable reduction of expense ; and it 
appears to Your Committee, that the Board have in this, and other in- 
stances, given scope to experiments beyond what individuals in the trade, 
without their encouragement, would have risked ; the objects of these 
experiments, when successful, have been generally adopted ; and when 
the reverse (as has sometimes happened) small individual loss has been 
occasioned. It is fit that Your Committee should also observe, under this 
head, that Irish diaper and damask, which have in their turn received the 
encouragement of the Board, stand now unexcelled for their durability and 
beauty as a fabrick. 

Canvas duck and sail cloth have, by premium, also had their share of 
support, which from evidence before Your Committee, may be henceforth 
advantageously directed by the Board to other objects. 

In the distribution of the small utensils of manufacture by the Board, 
-viz wheels, reels, and hackles, Your Committee are of opinion* that in- 
dustry has been considerably excited amongst the very poorest classes, 
particularly of the female part of society. 

This distribution has hitherto been accomplished, partly through the 
Trustees themselves in their individual capacities/in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, to whom grants of these articles are annually made, and 
partly through ladies or gentlemen superintending schools of education and 
industry; at whose disposal grants of these utensils are placed, on proper 
application and certificate, so far as the means of the Board enable them 
to afford such aid. 

But the most important proceeding to which the Board has latterly 
directed its attention, is the culture and preparation of Flax itself, the sub- 
stantial basis of the Linen Manufacture. 

The natural excellent quality of Irish flax, as contrasted with foreign 
or British, has been admitted ; yet at market it is found to bear a dete- 
riorated price, when compared with either of these. 

To investigate and remedy this evil, the Board employed one of its 
officers, well conversant in agriculture, and all the concerns of the Linen 
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€ REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 

Trade, to proceed td ’Scotland, and those narts , , 

management, of flax was best understood. Mr William ^Marsh T/T^h* 18 
; evidtaco and report on this subject are hereunto annexed! 
duty in a manner which has piW e d £ “iP erfo ^if h » 
and to which Your GmmittJ beg leave 

: a ' icd ?r nd now tefore 

the culture nf innnnn „ ’ a ,q uan “y which would occuny 

entertain reasonable expectation mio-bt k D ,5 uiT , Gom mitte» 
there are peculiarly *» ^ ^ <*“»* 

possessed kThel Stht^) mF™ 

testimon? of 

Sd2S s°-““ r e"t: 

require, still less to revise the whole code of law on this , ta n 
manner of exposing flax at markets in Ireland ; and whltever Sr Send 
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With respect to any fraudulent practices, which may have been supposed 
to ejast in obtaining bounty, Your Committee feel they cannot do better 
if ™ p rect the attention ot the revenue departments to these allegations 
by whom the remedy against such fraud (if it exists) should be applied ; 
the subject is of importance, as the amount of bounty paid in the last vear 
was above 252,0001. ■ 3 



Your Committee cannot close this Report, without again impressing upon 
Your consideration, the very great importance of the Linen Manufacture to 
the prosperity of Ireland ; and that, in their opinion, it is the duty of the 
I rustees of the Linen Board, by every possible means, to extend this 
manufacture to the South and West of Ireland ; for wherever it has obtained 
followed 8 ’ mdu8tr ' V ’ ™ 0raI habits ’ cont ™tment and tranquillity have 



17 July 1822. 
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Appendix, N° 1.— MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; viz. 



M r. James Corry - 

Mr. Thomas Greer 

Mr. William Pollock 

Mr. Peter Besnard 

The Marquis of Downshire 

Mr. John Stevenson Ferguson 

Mr. William Marshall - 

Mr. Ross T. Smyth 

Mr. Carey M'CleUan 

Mr. Hugh Lisle - 

Mr. Leslie Alexander 

Mr. Julius Bernard 

Mr. James Fisher 

Mr. John Fisher - 

Mr. John Slade Lanham 

Mr. William Day 

Mr. Thomas Oldham 

Mr. James Shaw Wilson 
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35 
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77 
82 
88 
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93 
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- 101 
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Appendix, N° 1. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

Taken before the Committee. 



Lwue, 3 ° die Junii , 1822 . 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet,. in the Chair 



Mr. James Corry, Secretary to the Linen Board of Ireland, 

Called in, and Examined. 

[The Witness delivered in, — An Account of the Establishment of the Linen 
Board of Ireland, for the year ending the 5th of January 1822 , '-^\vhi< 5 h 
was read.] 

H AVE you any document, which shows the distribution of .the parliamentary Mr. 

grant of £.21,600? — The premium sheets of the linen board, for the years James Corrv. 
1817, i8r&, 1819, 1821, and 1822, which I now deliver in, will . show the appro- (3 June.) 

priation in these years. ^ 

[The same were delivered; ini]' ' . ■ ' • . • 

Have you an account of the expenditure of the linen board for the last, three 
years ? — I can produce such an account at the next meeting of the* Committee.' 

Did you make any report on the measuring and sealing of brown linen, i» the 
different markets in Ireland ? — Y es. 

[The same was delivered ini] ' ' ' P 

Have you brought with you any of the proceedings of die linen board ?— I -have, 
in obedience to the order of the Committee, brought the proceedings of the linen 
board for the last ten years. -* 

[The same were delivered in.]. 

Have you any account of the establishment of the linen board, as it stood in 
!797 ? — I will produce such an account at the next meeting. 

Have you any account of the quantity of flax-seed imported in 1821 ? — I have. 

[It was delivered in . ] 

Have you any applications from persons connected with the linen trade in Ireland, 
directing the attention of the linen board to fresh regulations for the government of 
the markets, with respect to flax, yarn, or coarse webs ? — There has been a commu- 
nication to the linen board from a society established at Derry, calling itself the 
North West Society; the papers received from them were presented to the linen 
board in the course of the present year, and are printed in their current proceedings, 
which I now present. 

[They were delivered in, and read . ] 

( Mr. Carry. ) — A memorial has also been received by the linen board, from the 
linen merchants of Belfast and Lisburn, praying for some legislative regulations to 
prohibit the injurious practices of plaistering and rubbing of linen cloth. The mea- 
sures taken by the linen board, through their own officers, have gone a great way 
towards putting down these practices. The memorial to which I allude will be found 
in the proceedings of the linen board 1820, page 229. 

[The witness was requested to produce an account of the quantity of linen that 
came into and went out of the linen hall of Dublin, in the last three years, 
distinguishing each year ; together with the names of the linen factors who 
occupy the store rooms in the said hall.] 
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Veneris, T die Junii, 1822 . 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE IIILL, Bart, in the Chair. 



MV. Janies Corrfy, 

Called in, and further Examined. 

Mr. HOW long have you been secretary to the linen board ? — Twenty-seven years. 

James Cony. Is your house an official residence ?— It is, and adjoins the office of the board. 

(7 June.) Have you been, with very few exceptions, constantly resident and attendant at the 

' different boards in that long period ? — I have. 

Has the parliamentary grant been increased or diminished in your time, or has 
it remained the same ? — It has remained the same. 

What is the amount of the parliamentary grant ? — £. 21,600. 

What are the other means of the board ? — The produce of certain duties appro- 
priated to the linen manufacture. 

What is the amount of them ?— The amount of their produce varies ; I suppose 
the average is from £. 150 to £. 200 a year. 

Have the linen board any other funds ? — None. 

Is there any other establishment in Ireland to superintend the general interests of 
that important trade ?— None other. 

In what manner have the funds of the board been annually applied ?— The funds 
of the board are annually applied by them in the way which they consider most con- 
ducive to promote and encourage the linen manufacture ; the application of those 
funds may be stated generally under the heads of ‘premiums, grants, establishment 
and miscellaneous expenses ; the expenditure under each of those heads is annually 
stated to the commissioners of public accounts, and by them reported to parliament. J 

What is the object of that part of the establishment which provides ware-rooms 
for linen cloth in the linen hall in Dublin ?— The linen hall of Dublin was established 
in the year 1 728, to afford to the trade the means of receiving and exposing for sale 
the linens brought up from the northern and other parts of Ireland, so as to enable 
the English buyers to see the linens and to make their purchases there, without going 
into the country parts of Ireland ; a portion of the building is assigned to factors 
who sell on commission, and a part of it is reserved for those dealers who choose to 
come up to town to sell their own linens ; the whole is maintained at the expense of 
the board out of their public funds, without subjecting either factors or country dealers 
to any charge whatever. 

What proportion of the annual expense incurred by the linen board for their esta- 
blishment in Dublin, belongs to the linen hall ? — I refer to the account of expenditure 
of the linen board for the last three years, which lies before the Committee, and which 
states under the head of buildings, the whole expense of maintaining in those years 
the linen hall of Dublin, and the several houses, attached and detached, belonging to 
the officers of the establishment. 

If the respective factors were charged a rent for their ware-rooms in the linen hall 
equal to the expense of that part of the establishment, is it your opinion that they 
would make a corresponding charge against the trade to indemnify themselves ?— 
There is no doubt that they would ; the subject has been more than once under the 
consideration of the board, and they always declined putting any rent on the rooms 
in the building, through an apprehension that the imposition of such rent would be 
converted into a means of charge upon the trade, and ultimately tend to increase the 
expense of bringing it to public market there. 

In the account of the establishment of the linen board of Ireland, produced to the 
Committee, ending on the 5th of January last, is the expense there mentioned under 
the head linen hall, applicable exclusively to the ware-rooms? — It is. 

Will you explain to the Committee what are the different duties that require a 
chamberlain of the linen hall ? — The duty of the chamberlain of the linen hall, is to 
see that the portion of the rooms allotted to the factors, is properly distributed 
amongst them, so as to afford to each a sufficient accommodation in the number of 
ms rooms, correspondent to the extent of his business, and to provide out of those 
allotted to country dealers, a sufficient accommodation also for such of them as bring 

up 
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Up their own linens to Dublin for the purpose of being sold there ; the same officer is Mr. 
of course in occasional communication with the board, upon the subject of all appli- James Cony. 

cations made to them by persons seeking for rooms in the building; he has also the (7 June.) 

charge of the building both in the day-time and at night, assisted by the watchman, v ^ “ 

and he is held by the board to be accountable to them for any irregularities that shall 
take place : where a theft has been committed, the chamberlain is uniformly called 
upon to account for the circumstances under which it happened ; the Committee will 
allow me to state two or three small facts, that will serve to shew the extent of the 
building ; it contains about 550 rooms for the accommodation of the public, and is 
three stories high ; an arcade opens to the rooms on the ground floor, and to two 
galleries above. The two halls, with the officers houses, within or without the 
building, are supposed to occupy an area of nearly two acres and a half Irish, and 
the two galleries and arcade are supposed to be about an English mile in length. 

Have you any statement that would shew the quantity of linen that is annually 
sold in the linen hall, or annually exposed to sale there? — There is 110 account kept of 
the linen annually sold in the linen hall, but an account is kept of the linens coming 
in and going out ; I hope to be able, in a few days, to present to the Committee an 
account of what came in and went out for the last ten years. 

Are linens sold in Dublin otherwise than through the medium of the linen hall ? — 

I believe not. 

What advantage do you think results to the linen trade from the establishment of 
the linen hall? — The original object of establishing the linen hall of Dublin was, as 
I have stated, to afford to persons sending up their linens to Dublin for sale, and to 
dealers who choose to bring their own linens to market there, a place where they 
could be sold to the English purchasers ; and I have heard, that before the establish- 
ment of such a building, the owners of Irish linens, in the event of the English pur- 
chasers being prevented, at stated times of the year, particularly at the Chester fair, 
from coming over to Ireland by adverse weather, have been obliged to carry their 
linens to England to meet them there. 

Are there any charges imposed upon the linen coming into the linen hall?-— 

None. 

Nor on the care of it ? — None. 

Is the quantity of linen that is warehoused at the linen hall, generally sold by the 
factors to English purchasers there, or can you say, whether any considerable pro- 
portion of it is exported through the port of Dublin, without being sold in the hall ?— 

I have no knowledge of any linen coming from the country parts of Ireland to Dublin, 
being exported from thence without previously coming into the linen hall; but the fact 
may be so. 

Are there any factors in Dublin unconnected with the linen hall, who carry on the 
same business as those who do belong to the hall?— There may be, but I know of no 
such persons. 

Is there any regulation to prevent them? — None, that I am aware of. 

Is linen yarn sold any where, except in the yarn hall at Dublin ; — It may be, but 
I do not know that it is. 

Are there any acts of Parliament for confining the sale of linen yam in Dublin, to 
the yarn hall?— Yes ; I believe that the sale of the yarn is, by law, confined to the 
yarn hall in Dublin. 

Is there any legal provision of the same kind, with respect to linen ? I am not 



aware that there is. 

The yarn hall adjoins the linen hall, does it not ? — It does ; it is a part of the same 
building. 

If a small farmer in the neighbourhood of Dublin was to make yarn, would he be 
obliged .to take it to the yam hall for the purpose of selling it? — He would. 

If there be a penalty on selling it any where else, can you state the particular 
words .of the act? — The 3d of George the 3d, sec. 55, contains these words : “ No 
person shall sell or buy, or agree .to buy, any linen yarn brought from the country 
to the city of Dublin, nor within three miles thereof, in order to be sold in any 
place within the city of Dublin, or within three miles thereof, except to the yarn 
market established by the trustees hereinafter mentioned, upon pain of forfeiting 
•the sum of forty shillings for every such offence.” 

Do you know why this particular prohibition is applied to yam, and not to lipcp, 
so far as regards Dublin? — I really do not know. The owner of yam may, if he 
chooses, bring his yarn to the yarn hall of Dublin, and there sell it, without charge 
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by S C "wn°, f 0 Tit. kh111 ’ in lh ° S ”" e ma " ner “ ' inen “y b0 «*l ® the linen hall, 
Does the yam undergo any examination at the yam hall ? -Yes, it does. 

Of what kind?— The manner in which yam is to be brought to public market 
either rnDytyin or elsewhere, is regulated bylaw; and it is the duty of the local 
pspactor ot the : board whether in the market of Dublin, or in any other market of 
Ireland to examme the yum exposed to sale, so as to see that it conforms in every 
particular to legal regulation. ™ 

IVhat would be the consequence of its not conforming to those legal regulations ? 
^Penalties are attached to every variation from whit the law requires The 
officer ,s permitted to seize all yarn so offending, and the laws Inm? provided a! 

^ agafaSt th ° Sd2 “ re ° f ,he * »• 

Must yarn made in every part of Ireland go to a prescribed market, subject to 
l^ e s°M aS, ,n nS f Seizure? - A “ y™ exposed to 'public sale, in o/n XL, 
fliust be sold within the custom gaps of the market-towm. F 

insn«,OT h T 6Very market “ Irel »Tid?-The board have an 

nspector, in every county; in some counties two; and it is the duty of those 
fuS ^ attendeverylmen and yam market in their respective districts, and 

tumish every month to the linen board a diary, in a printed form, describing the 
el!h marklTth Wh ‘ Ch S 7 y isited in the ««rae of the month, the days of visiting 
amount If in he SU PP osed val “ e ot tba **» of linen and yarn in each market, thf 
IZ 7 Ilf m I If"’ lf “b selzed or forfeited, and the sum or sums, if any 
rfe ““| e aT Ch ° r yani - 1 be 8 to refer tbe Committee to 
the printed form now produced, being one of the monthly diaries to which I allude 

a coumvirsnSr 6 C ° Un i y ms P ect “ rs P aid . “ d to what amount ?-The salary of 
™ I 4 ° f a y ear ,‘ hois allowed by the board the sum of 3 /for 

liow/vS dial mdrp rii*” the ° f his d «‘J above 500 miles, with limitation, 

is allowed than 3 ? £ n0t be paidto an y° ne inspector in one year. He 

LiEtff I for every wheelt and 2, for every loom, which. he 

whde of h' d brand % wh,c b is another part of his duty, and these constitute the 
to annmnf .VTT 6 fr ° m *“• b ° ard ; but ever y such inspector is also allowed 
whbdf m P I bis own use, the produce of all fines and seizures of linen and yam 
11 n a iv Th e be °“ Ju<,,aia “y condemned in his district for offending agains/the 
Pxfs lhe nooountof the establishment of the linen board, for the year ending 
he 5 th of January 1822, which now lies before the Committee, will expS to S 
am ° Unt reC6iVed ty 111086 ° ffiCerS fr ° m each ° f ttose several sourceTH 

yreS P 3 e „S 1 b-ea'readysaid, cannot in anyone 

the™ t obwlT‘ m T ,Inera n ti T I 0 -* 086 officers is 7 ° ■ '■ a y-r, exclusive of what 
return hpW a r fi " eS and forfeitures > and branding utensils ?— It is ; but the 
f the Committee states the whole, and I know of no county inspector 

hisS^r^tmdt’ Wh0Se iDCOme iS m ° re than “ equivalent for 1116 value 0p 

it ^ upp0se an insp ector not to be present at that market, can it be sold ?— Of course, 

Is it sold, subject to any sort of penalty ?— No penalty attaches to the fact of 
selling ; the penalties are incurred by its being sold in an irregular condition. 

Suppose the yarn to be bad, or not to be of the description required by law as 
sound and good yarn, may that be sold? — Bad and irregular yarn can be sold of 
course with impunity, if the officer be absent ; but the same impunity cannot follow 
the yarn, because all yarn is subject to the inspection of the officer, wherever it is to 
he tound. It he has reason to believe, that any house contains irregular or illegal 
W. he can demand admission into such house, to examine it, and if faulty, se?ze 
it ; and the person refusing him admission, is subject to a penalty for such refusal; 
by the 23d and ,24th Geo. 3, cap. 53, sec. 2 ; and even after it has been shipped for 
export, the officer can, by the same act* enter the vessel, and there examine the vara 
in the same manner as in the first instance in public market. 

Then 
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ON THE LINEN TRADE OF IRELAND. 13 

Then the officer has a general right of search? — He has so far a general right of Mr. 
•search, that he can demand admission into any house where he suspects dishonest .James Corry . 
.yarn to be stored, and a refusal to admit him, subjects the party refusing him to a (7 June.) 

penalty, but he cannot obtain a regular search warrant without going before a v 

magistrate, and stating his suspicion upon oath ; w hen the officer seizes, and the 
owner feels himself aggrieved by the seizure, he has a right of appeal ; the yam is 
then brought before a magistrate, who convenes a jury of three persons skilled in the 
nature of yarn, to hear the charge of the officer against whatever yarn has been the 
subject of seizure ; this appeal is always made, and I believe no instance occurs of 
any seizure of yarn in Ireland being acted on, without a previous inquiry and con- 
demnation before a magistrate. 

Has the officer a right to use forcible means to enter premises to search for yarn?— 

I have stated my views of his right of search ; a regular search warrant may give to 
the party named in it, the power of using forcible means, but no instance of the kind, 
in my memory, ever came before us. 

Is there any limit to the quantity -of yarn sold at one time?— I do not understand 
the meaning of the sales of yarn being limited in quantity. 

Do those regulations, with respect to yam, apply to linen sold in the country 
markets ? — There is no right of search in respect to linen. 

Then the sale of linen in the country markets is free from inspection? — Not free 
from inspection; it is brought to market under legal regulations in the same manner 
as yarn, and it is the duty of the inspector to see that the linen exposed for sale, 
corresponds with the regulation of the law. 

t In the southern parts of Ireland, is linen sold in the absence of the inpector ? — The 
presence of an inspector is not any where necessary to a market going on. 

In case linen is sold in the absence of the inspector, not of the description with 
regard to soundness and quality which the law requires, is that linen liable to seizure, 
or the person liable to any penalty? — The buyer has his remedy; he makes his 
complaint, and the law provides a mode of trial of the linen, by means of jurors, as 
in the case of yarn, to ascertain how far, in point of length, breadth or quality, it may 
offend against the law. 



What are the general provisions of the Irish linen acts, having for their object 
the securing of honest dealings in the linen trade ?— The length and breadth of almost 
every species of linen made in Ireland is regulated by law ; those lengths and breadths 
are required to be marked upon the outside fold of all linens sold in public market; 
every piece exhibits the stamp of the seal-master, who may have measured and 
examined it, and in case it be not of the length or breadth described by the outward 
marks, or in case it be not of merchantable quality, the buyer of such linen has a 
means of redress against such seal-master. 

What is the name of the officer who performs those duties of examining? — Brown 
seal-masters ; that is, seal-masters of brown or unbleached linen. 

Who are the officers that superintend those seal-masters? — The county inspectors, 
who act under the control of the inspectors general. 

Do any other officers act in the markets? — The county inspectors have deputies, 
who are his servants, and for whose conduct he is answerable ; but those deputies 
are not paid by the board. 

Is there any stamp put upon the linen, describing its quality as to first, second, 
or third? — No ; the stamp is supposed to convey an assurance to the purchaser 
that it is of merchantable quality, and that it has not more than three holes in it. 

Are those operations all performed in the market where the linen is sold ? — The 
sale of white linen and brown linen is differently conducted ; all linens are, in the 
first instance, sold in a brown state ; the duty of examining and stamping the brown 
linens, is in some cases done in the market, or on the morning of the market-day ; 
in some cases it is done in the country, before it comes into the market-town ; the 
buyers of those brown linens either bleach them themselves, or get them bleached 
by others, and when bleached, they are stamped by the owner previous to export 

Do they undergo any examination after being bleached, by the officers of the 
linen board? — No. 



In examining the brown linens, does the officer open the whole piece? — He ought 
to do so. ° 

What is the standard by which he determines whether a piece of linen, is mer- 
chantable or not? — He acts upon his judgment in that case; I know of no legal 
.56a D standard, 
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standard, except that a piece containing more than three holes is held to bo in' an 
unmerchantable state ; but it may be unmerchantable from other causes 
. Ha ™ nt * * e ra“»<y inspectors contributed by their exertions to promote the 
prosperity of the linen trade of Ireland ?-The prosperity of the linen trade of 
Ireland is to be attributed, m the first place, to the aids that from time to time have 
been granted by Parliament to promote and encourage it, to the judicious application 
of those aids by the linen board of Ireland, to those regulations also which have 
emanated from the wisdom of the board, assisted by suggestions from the trade and 
to the efficient manner in which the observance of those regulations has been en- 
forced by the activity of the county inspectors, and the officers placed over them 

\\ hen you say that its prosperity is to be attributed to those laws, do you use 
that expression as a matter of opinion, or as a matter of fact ? — I state it as a matter 
of opinion as well as a matter of fact, and I think that the best possible proof of 
the wisdom of those laws which affect the linen manufacture, is to be found in the 
progressive advance of that manufacture for upwards of a hundred years past 

then it is your opinion, that the manufacture would not have attrined its present 
great extent and prosperity, had it not been for the assistance of those laws t— l 
lnere ■cannot be a doubt of it. 

Have other_ great manufactures become very flourishing, without the aid of 
regulating laws f— I have no knowledge of other manufactures, and do not pretend 
to much knowledge of this, 1 

Are you aware, that there are no laws for regulating the cotton trade in England ? 

I do not know the fact ; but the cases are not parallel. 

_ Have you not been repeatedly sent out upon tours of' inspection, for the purpose 
of reporting upon various matters relating to the linen trade of Ireland ? — I vvas sent 
out twice m the course of twenty-seven years, under special circumstances: for 
such missions are not within my province. 

Have you had communication with various persons in tire linen trade of Ireland 
upon those occasions ?— I have. 

,J Vl V° U b n ?° J= ood as 10 s,ate ' v,lat y oar opinion is of the sentiment of 
those concerned in the trade, as to the necessity of having their markets of linen 
an . d ,he iaws Wbcable to the trade enforced?— I am verv 
glad that this Committee is about to examine some merchants of eminence in the 
linen trade, from whom any opinion on this subject will come with much more effect 
than it could possibly come from me; but I have no objection to state my own 

“ TT’ ?“ We “ are ° f eve, y line » totokst of Ireland is inseparably 
connected with a due observance of the linen laws, enforced by the activity of the 
local officers ; and that any relaxation of the law would be productive of the most 
injurious consequences to the trade. 1 

•minc/r uTrr’-r ° f «■*** 

manner m which flax is brought to market in Ireland, that the quantity as well as 
the quality of flax is not by any means what it might be, or ought to be : and that 
we thereby are injured materially in the sale of that article?— The state of the flax 
markets of Ireland, and the manner in which flax is exported from thence to this 
country, afford the best possible illustration of the wisdom and necessity of legislative 
regulation whoever it has been introduced, and the want of it where there fs none' 
The export of flax from Ireland is a trade that has sprung up within the last twelve 

trod! ThT’ the lattSt enactm ent upon the subject of the linen 

trade. The local officer of the linen board, who has a legal power of going into the 
men market or the yam market, to see how (hr the linfn or yarn efposfd to sal 
there conforms to the law, has no power of entering into, or at least of acting in 
the flax market ; the consequence is, that Irish flax is brought to the Irish market 
in a very slovenly and irregular state. The owners of the® flax, who are almost 
always people in tile lower classes of life, believe that they can best advance their 
•own interests by imposing on the buyers. Flux being sold by weight, various expe- 

damninn re nf“it ed te mcIeaseit ? and ever y expedient is injurious, particularly the 
damping of it , a very common practice, which makes the flax afterwards heat 
I he inside of every bundle (and the bundles all vary in bulk) is often full of pebbles 

axn d nrted f . V r 10 “i ‘° ~ rease the wei S ht - In d* state it is purchased, and 

exported to Great Bntaim The natural quality of Irish flax is admitted to be not 
inferior to that produced by any foreign country, and yet the flax of every foreiim 
country, imported into Great Britain, obtains a preference among the purchasers 
because the fore,gn flax is brought to the British market in a eteaner and mart 

regular 
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regular state. The extent and value of the sales of foreign flax iuGreaV Britain 
can be seen by reference to the public accounts,; and I am induced tO;j^jfeye,.,$a.t 
Ireland, by an adequate extension of her flax tillage, and having her flax markets 
brought under good regulations, could, without encroaching in the least degree upon v 
the quantity necessary for her home consumption, supply -the whole of the demand 
of the British market, to the exclusion of the foreigners. 

Has not the linen board of Ireland endeavoured to inform themselves upon the 
subject of the growth and cleaning of flax, by inquiries made both in Scotland and 
England ? — I had the honour of calling the attention of the linen board to the state 
of the flax markets of Ireland, by means of a report which I presented to them in 
the year 1817, and which led loan officer of the linen board stationed in Derry being 
sent to Scotland ; the report of that officer will explain the measures taken by him 
on that occasion. His report is contained in the proceedings of the linen board, 
page 9, of the Appendix. 

Who are usually the buyers of flax in the Irish markets? — Flax is bought some- 
times for manufacture, and sometimes for export. 

Is it bought by factors employed by manufacturers, or bought by manufacturers 
themselves?— These are details which the officers of the board, who are connected 
with the trade, will be better able to explain. 

Are not the buyers competent to judge of the quality of the flax brought to market,' 
they will not buy what is bad?— The buyer who buys what he believes to be a bad 
article, is but an unwise one. 

Do you conceive that the description of persons whom you have described as selling 
flax in the markets of Ireland, in the fraudulent manner which you say is practised, 
can succeed in imposing upon that class of persons who are commonly buyers in the 
markets ? — Strange as it may seem, the irregular manner in which flax is sold in 
public market, does not prevent the sale of it ; the wants of the weavers, and the 
spirit of commercial enterprize, always induce enough of buyers, either for the pur- 
poses of manufacture or export. 

Is it not common in all countries for the lower classes of people, who are the 
makers of the lowest description of manufactured articles, to practise the same frauds 
which you have stated are practised with regard to flax in Ireland ? — I really do not 
know the practices of other trades or other countries. 

You have stated, that you conceive there can be no remedy for these practices, 
so as to bring the flax of Ireland into our markets, in a state to vie with the flax of 
other countries, except by legislative interference ; do you not think that a remedy 
for these practices, which necessarily belong to the condition of people in a very 
inferior state of society, may come about from the gradual operation of better infor- 
mation and more civilized habits ?—' The progressive improvement which has taken 
place in the manufacture of linens under legislative regulation, warrants me in con- 1 
eluding, that good regulation might also produce the same beneficial consequences? 
in respect to flax; but whether the improvement of the flax markets of Ireland may 
not be effected by other and better means, it is not within my power to say. 

Would not the reasons which you have given for endeavouring to improve the 
flax market of Ireland, by legislative regulation, apply equally to every other sort of 
manufacture? — Surely they would. . ■ 

Does not the injury arising from the deteriorated state in which flax is sold in 
Ireland, as compared wdth the manner in which it is brought to market in Scotland 
and England, from Russia and other parts, altogether fall upon the grower? Where 
the person who grows the flax is the person who sells it, and who gets a low price 
Tor that flax, for which in a more clean and improved state he would get a better * 
;price, he of course is the sufferer, from the want of legislative regulation. 

Have not the linen board, within the last few years, given large premiums for a new < 
mode of breaking and scutching flax ? — The linen board has applied a considerable 
portion of their funds of late years, in encouraging the erection of machinery for - 
dressing and scutching flax. The Committee have before them the premium sheets 
for the last five years, which will at one view afford them the means of knowing the 
sums they have appropriated, in each of those years, to this purpose. 

You have stated, that the Irish flax comes into the English market under great 
disadvantage, in consequence of the imperfect and fraudulent manner in which it is 
put together, as compared with foreign flax ; can you state whether the flax made in 

those countries is made under legislative regulations ?— I do not know. . 

What are the legislative regulations concerning flax-seed? — Flax-seed imported- 
’$,560. int0 




■Mr. , 
James. Corty. 

(7 ,% e r) 
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What is the standard by which they iudee of its nualifu? T c . 

canappe ^ «**«SSS: 

To whom can he appeal ?— To the magistrate, 
seed ?~Ido notkao wZ Willctl tlle officer P roc eeds in his examination of the 

4 ^ i d 1,andfcl 

oflker SiSetwZTf h an f Read of the cask is taken off, and the 

lamWng it by tak, ° g U “ P ” h,s hand ' as I ta ve <*eady said, and: 

Are the officers always in attendance, so as to have the examination directlv ? 
There .s an officer at every port in Ireland, where flax-seed is imported 23 mi7 

^a&^r^tssrw;^ 

Has the officer a right of search ?-The examination of flax-seed always takes 

ter “ ,t “ e, ’ er getS i,lt0 the iMeri " u " tU that 

d„i?° e K manufact “ re under the regulation of the linen actaJ-Ir 

does , but little or no hemp is grown m Ireland, although much has been done bv tin* 

board to establish its growth and manufacture een done by the 

W t hat d ° y° u c< ? nsid “ to Ru the advantages of an inspection . of yarn ?-The in 
spection of yarn by a public officer, is the onlv check uoon its hlmr, u “e m- 

r a d rk t e h in d the COndit!on , re< l uired Ry the law. Its regular division into 

and threads, corresponding m count and reel, with the known quaMiX’nS 

Ry the law, is necessary for the purposes of the manufacturer ; the necessity of th« 

sstesatefb**— can on,ybe " 

w here it is bought in large qualities also 5 10 ^ T am ha “ <* Dublin, 

being subject to the examination of the local officer J without 

u P : 

he is going to buy, happens to have been previously examined’by theE^lT ***■ 
yarn ? -N„ any '** *** ^ °“g *■ differ”^, of 

Is that branch left entirely to the manufacturer and the merchant 5_The province 
to fcrSStvi S I 10 the H eXamiMti0 " of y a ™. consists rather i/looZg 

SASJSMS! i l Ttel ^ 10 the aamber ° f *-2a 

EJ 

warn kt bcL i a qU f ty f°* infeior t0 tha foreign flax ;7ut£from 

Nnf ' f • g made U P !“ a good marketable manner, it brings an inferior price 
Not inferior to any foreign flax r-I have always he^rd so. ° P 

f- ^ e l and gever repick or clean the Irish flax before 

toe same state in .Sq 'buy* ^ '’P 0 " tbeir fl “ f ° r “P“ » 
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Is there any great difficulty or expense attending the sorting of flax, so as to Mr. 
separate the better parts from the inferior? — I cannot answer to particulars of this James Cony. 
nature. . , ' (7 June.) 

Do you conceive that there is any use in the annual distribution of utensils by the v - ^ 
trustees? — There cannot but be great use in the gratuitous distribution of utensils, 
no matter by whom made ; that is, whether by the board or by the individual mem- 
bers of it, provided the utensils are given to poor and industrious persons. 

Do you not think it operates more as a means of enabling gentlemen, who are 
trustees, to distribute them as charity, than as a means of promoting and encouraging 
the linen trade ? — The motive of giving one of those implements cannot determine 
the use of giving it; if charity be the motive, we must suppose the object of the 
gift to be a poor person, and so much the better. The implement itself can only 
be used for the purposes of the manufacture, and wherever given, it must be of 
some advantage. The Committee will please to observe this great difference between 
the linen manufacture of Ireland and any manufacture of this country ; the Irish, 
weavers are fot the most part persons in a low situation of life, and poor circum- 
stances, to whom a grant of a loom, or a wheel, or a reel, must be a great object. 

To grant a piece of machinery to any of the great capitalists engaged in the woollen 
or cotton trades of England, might be called a wasteful expenditure of public money, 
but surely the grant of a spinning-wheel to the family of a poor man, such as the 
generality of linen weavers are, cannot be regarded in that light. 

In one word then, you come to this principle ; that the linen manufacture of 
Ireland is to be supported by public grants from this country ? — I have already 
said, that the trade, in my opinion, owes all its prosperity to the aids that have from 
time to time been granted to it by Parliament for more than a hundred years past, 
and to the judicious application of those aids by the linen board. 

Do you conceive, that the manufacture of linen would be at all impeded, or be- 
come less extensive in the country, if there were no grants of utensils to trustees ? — 

I will not go the length of saying, that the manufacture would be impeded in the north 
of Ireland by discontinuing all future grants ; but I still think, that the distribution 
of utensils cannot but be of use, particularly in the southern and western parts of the 
country, where the manufacture is only struggling, and where there is more poverty, 
and consequently where every aid is wanting ; but this is matter of opinion, and 
better opinions may be had from others. 

What is the amount of wheels annually granted by the trustees? — 3,000 by 
the trustees individually, but other grants are made by the board in every year. 

Does the linen board always take care to recommend to the trustees the adoption 
of the most improved wheels in the distribution ? — The grantee is left to choose and 
employ his own artificer, and to name the utensil which he wishes to have made and 
distributed upon the authority of his grant ; he chooses, of course, whatever is most 
appropriate to the neighbourhood where he means to bestow them. 

Is no return made to the board by the trustees, of the mode of distribution of those 
wheels ?— There is a printed form in use in the linen board, called an utensil paper, 
one of which I now produce ; it exhibits the affidavit of the artificer, stating the 
implement that he made, and the price he charges ; the same paper also states the 
certificate of the county inspector of the linen board, stating that he examined those 
implements, and found them to be of good and sufficient quality, and worth the price 
charged by the artificer, and that he had therefore branded them ; and the same 
paper is also prepared to exhibit the receipt of the grantee for the utensil, which, 
with the receipt of the artificer for the money, completes the history of each 
transaction. 

May it not happen, that those utensils may be collected in the storehouse of any 
trustee, without being distributed ? — Certainly, such a case is possible. 

Was not the general principle of the distribution of utensils, to introduce the linen 
manufacture amongst the mountainous and unfrequented parts of the country?— 

The distribution of utensils and reels, was intended, I presume, to afford to the poorer 
growers of flax the means of spinning and reeling it, and bringing it in this state to 
market. 

Does not a great proportion of the utensils distributed, consist of spinning- 
wheels ? — I think so. 

Are you not of opinion, that without these grants, the poor families to whom they 
axe usually given would not be so extensively employed as they are ? — I cannot, as 
I have already observed, go the length of saying, that without this annual grant, the 

5^0. E spinners 
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spinners of flax would Be without employment, but I still think thftt the distribution 
of wheels and reels is of great use, inasmuch as it affords to lriaby poor persons- 
the means of manufacturing their flax, who otherwise would have to sell it after 
J coming out of the steep, of rough from the scutch. 

Is it not within your knowledge, that the linen board- has within these few- years; 
had a greater increase of applications for the distribution of wheels from schools, and 
persons not connected with the linen board, as a mattef of charity, and the encourage- 
ment of industry? — The applications to the linen board for looms, wheels, reels and 
other implements, have greatly increased for some years past. 

Are you aware of the practice in the north and west of Ireland, where females are : 
not capable of purchasing a wheel, that they hire it by the week? — I do believe 
that the practice of poor persons hiring wheels from those in better circumstances, 
who are possessed of them, is very general. 

Upon the whole, you think that the distribution of utensils by the trustees, when 
well done, is of great use ? — I have already said so ; no matter by whom it is made, 
that is, whether by the trustees individually, or by the board at large. 

Does it not tend to employ, and to bring to habits of industry, a description of 
persons who have no other means of earning money? — -It must have its influence in 
this way. 

Is a sufficient number of wheels given by the trustees, to extend the benefit 
generally throughout the country ? — The whole value of the utensils annually dis- 
tributed by the trustees, is 3,000/. They are seventy-two in number ; eighteen for 
each of the four provinces ; and each trustee distributes his portion of that grant in 
whatever part of Ireland he pleases. 

They are, of course, usually bestowed on the poor, and the trustee himself has 
most knowledge of them ?— I must presume so. 

Does the board inquire into the manner in which implements granted by them 
are distributed ? — Not into those granted to the trustees for general distribution. 
Grants, ih other cases, are to specific persons applying for them, whose names and 
residence are known before the giant is made. 

Has the distribution of those utensils at any time introduced any new implements 
conducive to the improvement of the manufacture? — New implements have been 
introduced into'the manufacture of late by the board ; but I do not know of any 
new implement having arisen out of the gratuitous distribution of the trustees. 

Has there not been an introduction of an improved Scotch wheel? — A Scotch 
wheel, called the double wheel, has been of late years introduced into' Ireland at 
the instance of the board, but how for it is found to answer I cannot say. 

Do the trustees usually dispense utensils to the full extent of their grant?— 
All grants made to the trustees, are obliged to be claimed within twelve months 
rfofo the time of the grant; and any trustee who fails to distribute his utensils 
before the expiration of those twelve months, forfeits the advantages of his grant. 

Are there many of those forfeitures? — The amount of them is sometimes to the 
extent of from 306 /. to 500/. The printed proceedings of the linen board, which 
lie before the Committee, explain more folly. 

Do yOu conceive, that the distribution of utensils, through the trustees, has been 
the means of planting the manufacture in districts where otherwise it might not 
have reached ? — I attribute much of the extension of the trade in the south of 
Ireland, within the last few years, to the liberal distribution of Utensils by the board, 
and encouragement given by them in other ways. The resident gentry there have 
began of late to second their efforts with a cordial activity. 



Martis, 11° Junii, 1822. 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. Thomas Greer , 

Called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you concerned in the linen trade in the north of Ireland ? — Yfes. 

In what part? — In the neighbourhood of Dungannon. 

HbW long have you been in the trade ? — Since my youth ; for forty years or 
lore. 

What 
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What markets do you frequent? — I frequent hardly any at present myself; 
persons attend for me in Dungannon, Cookstown.and Moneymore, and the prin- 
cipal markets in Tyrone and Armagh, and, sometimes Belfast, and sometimes 
Lisburn; in fact, I have had linens bought at almost all the principal markets 
occasionally ; the market towns which my buyers generally attend, are in the counties 
of Tyrone and Armagh. 

What is your opinion with respect to the advantage derived to the trade, by 
having the respective markets in the north of Ireland, placed under proper super- 
intendence and regulation ? — My opinion is, that it is absolutely necessary, and has 
been so for sixty years past, since the year 1763, under such regulations ; I mean of 
the act of the 3d of Geo. the 3d, which the trade laboured more than ten years to 
accomplish ; from the year 1750 to the year 1763. 

Then is it your opinion, that the advantage and prosperity of the trade, are 
materially secured by the legislative regulations? — I apprehend that the linen trade 
is materially improved by the regulations made by the laws that have been enacted, 
particularly that of the 3d of Geo. the 3d, and that in the year 1782 ; I do not 
recollect the chapter or the section. 

Have not you been a very extensive bleacher ? — I have ; more so than I am at 
present. I have two bleach yards, and two sons employed in the trade with me. 

Do you belong to the society called Friends or Quakers ? — That is my pro- 
fession. 

What is your opinion with respect to the importance of the linen trade, to the 
prosperity of the population in the province of Ulster ? — It is very materially 
connected with it ; the prosperity of the linen trade is very materially connected with 
the landed, commercial, and the other interests thereof. 

With respect to enabling the tenantry to perform their obligations to their land- 
lords ?— I consider it of great importance, in order to enable the tenants to fulfil 
their obligations to their landlords. 

How do you conceive the linen trade as a manufacture, operates upon the morality 
of the country ? — The manner in which the linen trade in the north of Ireland is 
conducted, promotes the industry of the individuals concerned, and of their families ; 
ami I believe .is very conducive to the promotion of morality among the people at 
large. 

Are you aware whether the growth of flax has increased of late years, or dimi- 
nished in the north of Ireland ? — I think that the growth of flax in the north of 
Ireland, has increased considerably of late years. 

Do you consider that any regulations for the flax markets in the north of Ireland, 
are requisite? — I consider the present mode by which flax is sold in the markets, 
and the improper state in which it is brought to market, hurts the trade ; it is brought 
in a mixed state ; that is the inferior, not only mixed with better, but in many 
instances secreted, and hid in the bundles. 

Are you of opinion that legislative regulations would be essential to the im- 
provement of the flax trade ? — I think the flax trade requires regulation ; there is no 
doubt of it. 

Do you think the present county inspectors have time enough to attend to it? — 
I think they have, with their assistants ; but I believe they have not authority to 
interfere. 

Are flax, linen and yarn, all sold in the different markets on the same day ?— All 
these are sold in the respective markets, on the same day. 

And therefore might not all be under the superintendence of the county 
inspector and his assistants ?— No doubt of it ; and I think it might be very easily 
regulated. 

Is it not the habit in the north of Ireland, for every person who farms a piece 
of land, to have a certain proportion sown every year with flax?— -It is generally the 
case. It takes about twelve packs of seed to sow' an acre of land, English statute 
measure ; and the crop of each pack of seed, has- latterly been worth from fifteen to 
twenty shillings, when ripe and fit for pulling. 

Is it not variable ? — The value is variable ; I have known it as high as 30s. 
a pack. I speak of flax growing in the field, ready for pulling ; and I have known 
flax sell as low as five or six shillings a stone, of ] 6 pounds weight, and I have known it. 
to sell as high as a guinea and 24 s. per stone. 1 take the liberty to add, in general 
each pack of flax-seed produces from three to four stones, and sometimes more of 
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to hs. This statement will shew, that one acre of land produces from 36 to about 
50 stone of flax, when made ready and fit for market. d 

DuWfa and BelfUThiefly ^ ^ “ ° f ^ ^Through 

Which do you most use ?-Belfast, I have used now for many years past : there 
are more slaps, and greater attention paid. Owing to the expeditious mode of 
transmitting goods from Belfast to London, either direct by long sea, or else by 
Glasgow, and through the Scotch canal, where they reship the goods at Leith, and 
come direct to London j and frequently it will not exceed more than ten or twelve 
days, from the tune the goods leave our warehouses, passing through Scotland, or bv 
long sea from Belfast to London, before they are delivered in London. ^ 

Is the county of Tyrone a great linen county?— It is ; the flax-seed used for 
sowmg the strong soils, is from the Dutch and northern latitudes ; for the light soils 
die American is used ; but generally, I think, the Dutch flax-seed is more congenial 
to the Insh soil, and freer from disorder. ° 

Do you know any thing about the flax-seed saved in the country ? — A few years 
ago there was a considerable quantity saved ; of later years there has not been so 
much , but I have known the Dutch seed produce good crops for twenty years in 
succession ; but the quantity of seed, thus preserved, was in a very limited degree 
to the great quantity sown of fresh annual importation. 

Is it injurious to flax, allowing it to remain long enough in the ground to produce 
seed It is so far injurious, that it causes that portion to be coarser flax, but it is 
suitable for coarse manufacture. 

What has been the price of flax this year, by the hogshead ? — I rather think it 
was very low • I understand about 3 /. 1 o*. or thereabouts. I have been from home 
during the sale, but I have heard and believe, that the price of flax-seed has been about 
31. ids. a hogshead this year; at the end of the season, I believe, it was even lower 
than that. 

Comparing the value of the flax crop with such a price for the seed, would it in 
your opinion, be worth while to run much risk in endeavouring to save seed at home 
tor the growth of flax ?— Iam apprehensive that it would be rather a dangerous 
experiment in a general way, because our harvests are frequently very wet ; and in 
that case the seed is lost, and cannot be saved in any considerable quantity 

Is not spinning so universal in the north of Ireland, that there are a great number 
ot the poorer classes who would employ themselves industriously in spinning, to whom 
the gift of a Wheel would be a great object?— No doubt, if it came into their hands. 

Ihe wheels distributed by the trustees of the linen-board are given gratuitously : 
are they not? — I believe so; I know nothing to the contrary. 

Haxte you many schools in your neighbourhood, in the county of Tyrone ? There 

are several schools. jj- 

Female schools?— I think they are generally mixed schools, held in the same 
w\l ye 4 j temaIesma y ^ ave one apartment, and the males another. 

, T _ | e q arc ! t0 . t “ e distribution of wheels among female children, is that practised? 
“ "t 0 ’ 1 think, in some cases, there were a few distributed by some trustees, to 
some schools. At Lisburn school, for instructing females to spin on the double 
wheel, 1 understand wheels were granted. 

Have you made any progress in your neighbourhood, with respect to the applica- 
tion of the improved scutch mill for flax ?— Not directly in our neighbourhood 
n the north of Ireland, do you knqw ? — There are some about Derry,. I under- 
stand ; and 1 believe there are some in the counties of Antrim and Down. 

Does it appear to you, that there is any considerable deficiency in the common 
scutch mill of the country ?— Very considerable; it requires improvement; and 
1 understand the nevv mode, of constructing scutch mills is a considerable improve- 
ment. 1 have heard so, but I never saw one of them. 

In what respect do you understand it is an improvement? — Both as to the 
manner of working and expedition, so as to save the flax from waste and abuse. 

1 have understood so. 

Are you not aware that is one of the subjects to which, within the last five or 
b\^Report 111611 b ° ard haVC genera ^ ^dressed their attention ?— I am ; I saw it 

Are 
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Are you aware of any improvement lately made in the jmake of an instrument Mr. 
called a temple ? — I have heard that there has been an improvement made by a new Thomas Greer. 
construction of the temple. " (njuoe.) 

Will you describe the nature of that improvement ?— I have never seen one of > — — 0 — — 
them; but I have heard from those I can confide in, that it is a considerable 
improvement in protecting the selvages of fine linen from injury, while weaving. 

Do not you believe that is an improvement lately made, and encouraged by the 
linen board ? — I do. 

Is it your opinion, that the linen trade is so extensively diffused over the province 
of Ulster, that with regard to encouraging any particular improvement, it requires 
the superintendence of a protecting board, or body of gentlemen, to watch over the 
interests of it ; in short, do you think that all those improvements would have come 
into operation, if it had not been for this superintending body of gentlemen consti- 
tuting the linen board ? — I do not think they would have come into operation so 
quickly ; there would have been in that respect longer delay. 

Do you know any thing respecting the provisions that are given out by the 
board for the encouragement of the linen trader— Yes, I do; I see it by the votes 
of the board frequently, for the manufacture of different things. 

Have you had an opportunity of witnessing the good effects of that ?— I rather 
think it has encouraged them ; but I query much, if such premiums are now necessary. . 

Do you think, in the infancy of the trade, that they were ? — In the infancy of 
any manufacture, encouragement is necessary. 

Do you mean to apply that to the wheels and looms? — No. 

Do you consider the state of prosperity of the trade in the north of Ireland has 
b 6 en owing, in a great measure, to the efforts of the linen board, and to the appro- 
priation of the grant made to them by act of Parliament, at different times ? — - 
I consider, that the premiums given by the linen board were of advantage formerly ; 
but now I do not consider them so necessary. I mean, in the north of Ireland. 

In those parts of Ireland in which the linen trade has not reached the prosperity 
it has attained in the north, do you think that those premiums may be o if 
usfe? — I do not think I am qualified to give an answer; it depends very much 
upon the manners and customs of the people, whether they be industrious, and 
whether attention is bestowed to the proper distribution. I am afraid there is not 
in our province. I think, with care, they might be of use. 

Is it not spreading very much ? — It is in other parts ; but I do not think that the 
linen manufacture is spreading with us; it has been much depressed for many years ; 
the introduction of cotton is one principal cause thereof. 

As you have given a general opinion upon the policy of premiums, you, no doubt, 
can explain to the Committee, what those premiums are ? — The premiums, I have 
already said, were upon implements for the manufacture, especially when first 
introduced, and spinning linen yarn by machinery ; and I believe there were also 
premiums for manufacturing a particular species of linen called Ducks, and a variety 
of other articles that I am not altogether master of ; 1 believe those were the 
principal premiums. 

Do you consider that the cotton business is at all superseding the linen in the 
north of Ireland ? — I think it has very materially interfered with the linen manu- 
facture of the north of Ireland. 

To what do you attribute that? — To the abundance of improved machinery; it is 
brought to such perfection, that the article can be made so extremely cheap ; and it 
is even now interfering so very materially, that for some years past it has, and is at 
this time employing many weavers that formerly knew nothing of the cotton manu- 
facture, but were employed in weaving linen. 

The process of bleaching is much cheaper in the cotton than in the linen trade ; is it 
not ?— Cotton is very easily bleached, it will almost wash white by a few washings. 

Is it bleached in a much shorter time ? — In a much shorter time ; I have it from 
good authority, that a merchant coming down to Manchester, and ordering a large 
quantity of calicoes in their brown state, and before ten days, those brown calicoes 
were bleached and made up for exportation, and shipped in the port of Liverpool ; 
whereas the process of bleaching linen requires a space of time from two to three 
months. 

Where are the linens stored, that you send to the factors at Dublin ? — At the 
linen hall. 

What would be the effect upon the trade, if your factors were obliged to provide 
560. F ware-rooms 
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ware-rooms tor the linens that are consigned to them, instead of having rooms 
gratuitous given to them at the linen hall ?-I suppose it would be an additional 
charge on the trade ; but at the same time, tile linen hall is not of near so much use 
as it was in loaner years. 

Is there any proportion of the linen that is sold in Dublin, warehoused any where 
else than at the linen hall .—There is, and sold elsewhere by factors, or those 
employed ; and a great deal of the linen that comes to the linen hall of Dublin is 
afterwards exported, without being sold, to London and other parts, as frequently 
they lie there for a season, and when sales are not effected (which was not much the 
case formerly) we transmit them to other places ; the great body of English buyers 
who formerly attended at the Dublin market, were those from London ; and now 
there is hardly a Londoner that comes to buy in the linen-hall of Dublin. Formerly 
the London merchants bought in Dublin, not only to bring to their own warehouses 
in London, but to the Chester market, they having rooms there ; but the Chester 
market has of late years mostly failed; the Londoners have sold and disposed of 
tneir rooms in that market, and have ceased attendin'* it. 

Is there as much linen exported from Belfast as from Dublin, at present?— 
1 think a great deal more; but the Committee will see with more certainty, by the 
returns at the Custom house. : J 

Is most of the linen exported by you, bounty linen ? — It is. 

By what are the bounties upon linen regulated ?— So much a yard ; three-halfpence 
a yard upon all linens that do not exceed in value eighteen-pence a yard, English 
money, upon an average. J ® 

Are there any bounties upon the higher priced linens ?— There is no law which 
entitles them to bounties upon linens, exceeding eighteen-pence per yard in value. 
Ihey receive none, of course? — I have never received any; but I believesome- 

f CaSe fk ay u e ’ tha f they run their assortments h 'gher, and strike an average, 
and therefore they have a bounty upon the fine, as well as the coarse. 

_ Ihe general practice then is, that all linen receives a bounty upon exportation ? — 
ii/u' j ° UOt ’ ^ am sat * s h e d, that they do not all receive bounty. 

- What do you mean by running the assortments higher ?— The linens are made up 

Iwn cKMr 0 * a V l ne ? ° f quahty with res P ect t0 fin eness, from a shilling or less, to 
o shillings or higher, sometimes higher and sometimes lower ; and on such linens 

^S P lSXtS ' ri “ n0t exceed eighteen-pence sterling; those are the 

bouiff^?— jTi s Way ™ ' VhiCh lin<!n ’ exceedin S e'ghteen-pence in value, comes to receive 

r IS ^n5 reater P r e.P or ti°n of linen exported to foreign countries, fine or coarse 
e C T Se lnens "T the § reater proportion formerly, but there is not neat 
so much coarse linen exported now as then; the low price of cottons interferes ; I 
wan exportations to the North American market alone. I have never exported 
any to Spain or Portugal, nor South America. 1 

Can you explain the forms under which the bounties are claimed upon the export 
wn reanyform? - Thereisa ” oa 'h or affirmation. P 

inwf “ at “? ° f , that oath or affi ™ation ? — We have to make out a complete 
Zt the dntv k re 110 ™l y . re 1 ulred here but also in America ; it is upon our invoice 
invoice mu ? he ? “ Amer , lca ; we P ay a duty of 1 7 P er cent 'here, and the 

“g"od“ X* 1 “ d " “ USt affim ‘ hat Jt " a iOTOi “’ “ d 

thatfhr linen* ?“ h “P 0 ",' 116 P art of *e claimant for bounty, in which he declares, 

“ ot ycraged m order to reduce the value of the piece under i j. n J i. 
I cannot say * 1S ^ aW ’ 1 su PP ose > whether it is always administered or notj 

T ,1 rt. 5 ° U ri eVe o mal ‘ e “ affirmation t0 that effect?— I did. 
of the c0 ? rse , Irish . I; nen owing, in any degree, to the competition 

orice of colton hn.” | ,EK ’? ln , r ie American market ? — It is owing not only to the low 
P,. ; | ’ u a so t0 'he competition of the foreign markets ; there is no doubt 

nricef ft r„ the r dU ,? d pr!ce ’ ° r the su P erior ««% of the foroign liuen at the same 

pricer— I cannot well say ; it may be both. 

wZ? 1 ? Per ' 0d do , you date the diminution of the quantity of export to 
Amenta . —I cannot say how many years ; it has been for several years bacL 

re you, as a matter of fact, aware that the export of coarse linen to America has 

decreased? — 
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decreased ?-— I believe it has ; my belief is founded upon the difficulty I find in selling 
my own linen in the American market, and from information I have received. 

What would be the effect upon the export of linen, if the bounty was struck off, in 
your opinion? — In the present depressed state of the trade, I think it would be inju- v 
rious; but if the trade was as flourishing as it was several years ago, neither the 
difficulty nor the danger would be so great. 

Do you send any linen to England of a higher value than eighteen-pence a yard ?-*- 
I send linen to England as high as 3 s. or 3 s. 6 d. per yard. 

What proportion does the quantity of linen you send out of Ireland above 15. 6 d. 
a yard, bear to what you send out under is. 6 d. a yard ? — Very small. 

What is the proportion ? — I cannot say what proportion ; the same quality of 
linens we formerly sold in the London market at 1 s. \od. to is. we now sell there at 
13 d. to 14c?. which is a vast difference in the price. For further explanation, see 
my letter to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Mr. William Pollock , Called in ; and Examined. 

FOR what counties of Ireland are you an inspector? — For nine counties. 

You are conversant with the whole system of the trade, are not you ?— I have 
a tolerable idea of it. I was bred up to it from my youth. 

Are linens sent up generally to the linen hall in Dublin, for sale? — Generally; 
a great deal, however, is sold in the country, by the bleachers, at their respective 
establishments. 

What is the general practice ; to send them to Dublin, or to other places ? — 
The linen hall is the great depot of the country. 

Is not a considerable quantity of the linen exported direct from the north, without 
ever coming up to Dublin ? — Yes. 

What do you consider the peculiar advantage of the linen hall in Dublin? — 

I conceive it is a necessary establishment for the benefit of the trade in general ; 
a great depdt, and a great general market, at particular periods of the year, as -well 
as for weekly and daily sales. 

From what do you consider that necessity to arise ? — I conceive there must be 
a general place of sale in some part of the kingdom, and Dublin is the best place. 
There may be partial sales at other places, but trifling, when compared to the sale 
that takes place in the linen hall of Dublin. 

Is the principal part of the northern linen exported from Dublin, or from the 
ports in the north ? — Principally, I believe, from Dublin. A great deal goes from 
the north, but more from Dublin than from the north. 

More than from any town in the north ? — Unquestionably, more than from any 
town. 

Does any expense attend the exposure of the linens for sale in the linen hall ?— ■ - 
Not to my knowledge ; no expense falls upon the individual. 

The manufacturer does not pay any expense of factorage or brokerage ?— He 
pays factorage, but nothing for the accommodation of the hall. 

Does he use the hall as a storehouse, as well as a market ? — It is a store, in fact, 
and a market. The linens are deposited there in a variety of rooms, consisting of 
every fabric made in Ireland. 

With respect to the yarn hall in Dublin, do you conceive the utility of the yarri 
hall is equal to that of the linen hall ? — I think it is absolutely necessary for the 
accommodation of the yarn trade. 

On what do you ground your opinion? — On the great sale that takes place there 
every day in the week, for export and for home manufacture. It is a great depdt 
of yarn from Munster and Connaught, and a great many of the northern manufac- 
turers buy there. 

Does not the greater part of the yarn bought for northern manufacture, never 
come into the yam hall of Dublin at all ? — Certainly : The yarn spun in the pro- 
vince of Ulster is principally manufactured into linen in that province, and not sent 
to Dublin for sale in its original state. 

How is yarn principally sold in the north ; are there any markets assigned to it ? — . 
A great many; almost every town of respectability in Ulster has a linen market 
and a yam market ; some weekly, others every second week, and some only once 
a month. 

But no corresponding establishment to that of the linen-hall in Dublin? — None; 
it is sold in the open street. 
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Is not all ji*i% as Hell as linen, subject to inspection, whether brought up to 
Dublin or not:— It is. ° F 

What is the principal advantage of the inspection of yarn ?— The law requires 
that all yarn shall be made up in what is called hanks, and that each hank shall 
contain twelve cuts or sub-divisions, which is sold by the hank ; and in order to 
secure to the purchaser, that the hank shall contain the real value that the law 
requires, it .is partially inspected by an officer of the board in the market. 

Does he pronounce any opinion upon the fineness of the work, as well as the 
manner in which it is made up ?— If found not of equal quality, it is seized and 
laid before a magistrate, be it fine or coarse. 

Does he judge at all as to the colour ?— He has nothing to say to the colour, or to 
the value, he merely inspects the manner in which it is made up. 

The inspection then is no security, except as to the hank being made up in its 
proper form, as required by law?— It is a security to the purchaser ; when he buys 
it, he gives a certain price for it, under the idea that it is perfect; if it should turn 
out otherwise, it is liable to seizure ; if laid before a magistrate, and that the fact shall 
appear to him that it is illegally made up, it is subject to forfeiture. 

Does the inspection guard against any fraud in the quality of tile article J— It 
must be all of one quality. 

Do you consider inspection necessary, for yarn that is sold in the country to the 
manufacturers .'—Absolutely ; for if it was not for that, I think we should have very 
little weaving trade. J 

Is not the manufacturer in Ireland a competent judge of the material he requires 
tor his manufacture ?— He certainly ought to be, and 1 believe he is ; it would be 
quite impossible for the purchaser of yarn in any market, to enter into an investiga- 
tion of the contents of each hank at the time of sale, and therefore he buys it in die 
.public market, on the supposition of its being fairly and honestly made up according 
to law, every hank containing twelve sub-divisions ; it would be impossible for the 
buyer, at the time of sale in the market, to examine each hank of yarn, to see that 
U was justly and fairly made up ; it therefore becomes necessary, that an inspection 
should partially take place by an officer who is appointed for that purpose ; when if 
he finds one hank deficient in a bundle (which very probably may contain twenty 
or thirty) there is very good reason to suppose, that the remiinder of the bundle is 
likewise imperfect; he therefore seizes the whole bundle until after the market when 
he has time to examine it; if upon examination it turns out to be fraudulently made 
up, he then leaves it before the nearest magistrate, who generally summons three 
men conversant in the yam trade, and swears them to examine it, and to report 
fairly to him, their opinion, whether the complaint is well-founded or otherwise ■ 
it it appears that the complaint is well-founded, and that the yam is fraudulent he 
forfeits it to the seizing officer ; if on the other hand, it is found fairly made up. it is 
restored to its original possessor. 1 

What is tlie particular duty of a county inspector ?— The particular duty of 
a county inspector, is to superintend the markets in his charge at the time of sale 
and likewise before, so as to examine as many pieces of linen as it is in his power to 
do to see that they are legally and fairly sealed; and if he has reason to suppose 
that any of them are not fairly sealed, and that the length and breadth is uider 
measure, he lays these webs before a magistrate, who fines the seals master if he 
may be" mcorrect m h,s dut yi from ten shillings to forty shillings, as the case 

Do they attend every linen market in the county to which they belong ?— They 
do generally, except illness, or some unavoidable circumstance, prevents. Thev ara 
generally very regular in their attendance. J 

When he cannot be there himself, who does the duty?— He has a deputy, gene- 
rally, to assist him in examining the yarn. J 6 

What remuneration does that deputy receive?— He has no salary ; but, generally 
the fines that he detects go to him. 

ycars° W l0 ” S y °“ beeD * P rovincial inspector ? — I believe, about twenty-seven 

[A form of a monthly diary was delivered in by the witness .] 

Do you consider such an officer as a county inspector, absolutely necessary to be 
in attendance at all tile different markets, for the dealers in yarn and linen cloth to 
.ItaVurpose™ ’ ° f d!s P ate: '- Ilhinli he is an indispensable person for 

Then 
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Then he is an. indispensable person for that purpose, rfs 1 well as for f lie. personal Mr. 

activity that he uses in making examination into the state of the webs, and of the William Polloi 
yarn offered for sale ? — I consider him, certainly, in that point bf-vdew. (11 June.)" 

Do you consider it a desirable mode of remunerating the county inspectors, that V 

of jiving them the fines that are levied against persons for fraudulent yarn or webs ? 

—The salary that a county inspector receives from the board is so trifling, being only 
forty pounds a year, that the board have always allowed the different fines incurred 
tinder his inspection, to be placed to his credit, by way of remunerating him for his 
trouble, as they have not law to increase his salary. 

Do you consider that would be the best mode of remunerating him, or of giving 
him an adequate salary for his trouble ?— I think it makes him exert himself full as 
much, by handing him over the fines, as if he was paid salary instead of the fines. 

It makes him more alive to his duty, I think. 

Are you of opinion, that it is hard or easy earned money which the county 
inspector gets for his trouble ? — I think it is very hardly earned ; and I wonder how 
the board gets men to execute the duty ; men of respectability, I mean. 

Do not you consider, that the allowance for travelling expenses to the ' county 
inspectors, was a fair and necessary remuneration to them? — I do. 

The county inspectors are the only officers of the linen board that are in constant 
necessary attendance at the markets, are they not? — The only ones. 

Are you, from your experience of what is desired by those concerned in the trade 
in the north of Ireland, able to say, whether some regulations have or not been 
pretty generally called for? — In any case where I have had any conversation or 
communication with people in that trade, and that I have frequently had, I have 
heard great and grievous complaints of the mode in which flax is brought to market 
for sale, and from my own knowledge I have witnessed it ; but as the law has not 
provided or given any power, either to the provincial Or local inspectors, of inspecting 
flax, of course, as an individual officer, I could take no cognizance of the imperfect 
manner in which the flax is generally brought to market. - 

Would you take the trouble of explaining those legislative regulations you would 
propose to be adopted for the improvement of the flax? — It strikes me, that an 
inspection before sale should take place, by an officer appointed for that purpose, 
which would have a' beneficial effect. 



What are the frauds that are committed ? — The shove not sufficiently taken from 
the staple, but left on it in a slovenly way, in order to increase the weight ; I there- 
fore think, that an inspection before sale Would have a good effect, by obliging the 
seller to bring it to market in a merchantable State, and thereby give it a better 
character in England and elsewhere, where it is prepared for spinning. 

Does not the loss of a better price, in consequence of those defects, fall upon the 
grower of the flax, who brings it to market for sale ? — Unquestionably; and my 
reason is this, that in those districts where flax is properly prepared ahd honestly 
brought to market, it sells considerably higher than where it is brought in that state. 

What part of the north do you principally allude to?— I allude to Armagh, Tan- 
deragee, and the county of Down, generally. 

What is the difference of value per centage between the flax in that part Of the 
north of Ireland, brought to market in the better state, compared with what is brought 
in the inferior manner, more to the westward? — I have known a difference between 
Tanderagee flax and the county of Derry flax of 4 s. a stone ; when that of the county 
of Derry has been selling for 6 s. the Tanderagee flax was selling for 105. per stone. 

Is there any difference in the original quality of flax grown in Derry and Tander- 
agee ?— Yes ; I think there is a difference in favour of Tanderagee flax ; the growers 
are better farmers, but it is also dressed in a superior manner ; certainly the quality 
is naturally better. 

Has not the growth of flax very much increased of late years ? — I think it has. 

If the sale of flax at the different markets was put under legislative regulation, 
would it be competent for the present county inspectors to give sufficient attention to 
the enforcing of those regulations with their assistants ? — With assistance, they might 
do it ; but I think it will be putting too much duty upon them to attend to the linen 
yarn and flax on the same day, ana very nearly the same hour. 

Does it not tend to give to the yarn spinners, or . the flax growers, ,a fairer and 
a better price, by obliging all those articles to be all brought into a certain place of 
sale at a certain hour ? — I think it does. 

560. G Is 
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WWW. north rflrAnrt & f P T° 8 ’ n ° otlBrwi f with the linen trade in the 

nort i °t Ireland than by endeavouring to make a livelihood, by purchasing ud those 
<U J “"' ) SSJ* befl ? e * ey fettly como to market ? There is a description of men Juied 
I ^ J | b Vn’ jptestallers, who intercept linen and wn coming to market before the 
legal hour of sale, and thereby injure the fair dealers 

Has the mode of steeping and dressing the flax been considerably improved within 
the last few years in the north of Ireland? — Yes, I think it has. 3 

m foe J?Kt attr ,‘ bu i® , thfl ‘ at , Bl ! t0 the attention that has been paid by the linen board 
to the subject?— I do think the superintendence of the linen board, over the whole 
irSand 1 ™ 11101 ” 6 genend y ’ 13 of the greatest importance to the linen trade of 

Mr. Peter JBesnard, Called in ; and Examined. 

sentuo^o*D,foi e n? m “ afi ‘ ctured “ L einster, Munster, and Connaught, principally 
sent up to Dublin i —Sometimes they are; they are also sent to various other places'- 
at present the manufactures of Munster are sent to Dublin, Belfast Scotland’ 
London, Bristol and Manchester, See. ’ ’ 

Are the linens sold at Dublin, sent for disposal to the linen hall ?- They are often 
consigned to factors there, but they are mostly sent on order wherever they go ■ 

S y ^,t y T t0 NoIth and South America . the West Indies, Gibraltar! Ld 
Spam, with which places a very extensive trade is opened. 

Is “ere a linen hall in any other part of Ireland, except at Dublin ?— There is at 
not for’storage, ere "* “ f ° r the sale of br0lvn lton in various P^es, but 

No^o/the^anm^lan* 16 bal1 at Belfast is on the same plan as that at Dublin ?— 
a v y inc °“y e “ ie ?ee felt at other ports from the want of such an establishment 
,* t o“haU DUbl,n ’ _I d ° a0t tn °' T ° f “ y inconvenience that is felt from 

a„?fo the r anUfaCtU - rei ? pay ,he ex P ense of warehouse room in Cork and Belfast 

CoA fofh” r?;- 1 k ” OW , n °! hi "g of the easfom in th e north of Ireland; in 
Cork, the buyers of linen pay for their own storage. 

Do they employ factors at Cork ?— They do. 

Do you know the rate of percentage that is paid to the factors at Cork ? — I do 
not know exactly, but I believe it is two-and-a-half per cent. 

Nor to the factors of Dublin ? — I believe the same rate as in Cork 
Do you know, the price of storage in Cork ?-I do not ; the goods bought there 
linen ^ P0SS ttansltu ' DaWm is the general market for every description of 

What are fte advantages which you consider the linen trade to derive from the 
h.Td 1 , F w ha j‘ l ‘ S ageneral mart for merchants of every description 

that deal m lmen, and affords a facility of great importance; as for example some 

a ” d ° there an “sserement, and some the mami- 
“ , ° f tha north " nd j 1 ! 6 B0uth > al1 of which they can obtain in a few hours 
from factors of repute ; and it is no uncommon thing for English buyers to purchase 
■ h “ ? f D " b ! m “■? thousand pounds worth of goods, and return home in 
shortCT period of time than they could visit a country market. 

Could not that advantage be obtained by persons selling linen in Dublin, without 

anmi t “if d ° ?***4*> ■»% 



the 



cnniH . l u • uo not tmnK IC could, because no one house 

^!pos * d h he necessary su PP Ues of ever y Wad of linen required for general 

na,mhr? l0n Titw Ve y °- U F" provincial “specter of Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught r .between six and seven years. 

of tl^i Se C ? 0n 1 d fo- 'I 16 estabHsh . me “ t under you. adequate to discharge the duties 
1 var^T “ the C °“ ties il is 8ufficient ’ ™ odl Ms I think not ; 

snrne^f fo ficie ”7 ia po!nt of number ’ or in point of salary ?— In point of salary- ■ 
XieM for are pa j d «“ otheis I tiling are not paid 

ZZoffo h ‘ hey do; ln some P laces > *6 trafe is quite in its infancy in other 
parts of the country our exertions are directed by order of the linen board, to bring 

forward 
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forward the trade, with a view of affording employment to a numerous atrtd po6r 






popi 



iulation. 



Is the linen trade increasing in your province? — It is extending in almost every 
part of it, particularly in the counties of Cork and Limerick ; in the former it is 
double what it was this time twelvemonth. 

What is the nature of the improvement ? — The improvement is in the manufacture 
of a certain description of coarse linens, which are finished in imitation of what are 
called German platillas. Those goods are principally manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cork ; they are rather of a better description than those supplied by 
Germany, and in many instances come at a very low price. The improvements in 
this manufacture have been caused in consequence of the establishment of regular 
markets, under the protection of committees, composed of the first noblemen and 
gentlemen of the country, aided by the linen board, who placed at their disposal 
numerous utensils. At present, in the district of South Cork, there are upwards of 
60,000 people employed in this manufacture ; and I am justified in saying, that in 
the present state of that country, had it not been for that manufacture, the distress 
would have been very great indeed, in the district to which I allude, which com- 
mences at Bandon, extending through Dunmannaway, Clonakilty, Rosscarbery, 
Skibbereen, and into the island of Cape Clear, embracing the entire country round. 
This manufacture is carried on entirely by a division of labour and capital ; and flax 
is cultivated in such minute divisions as even to the sixteenth part of an acre, So 
that the poorest persons enjoy a proportion of the benefits of this manufacture. 
Looms are scattered throughout all the country in every direction, even to the very 
tops of the mountains ; and it is a common practice, amongst the small farmers, to 
deal in linen. About six years ago, there was no regular linen market in the whole 
district ; at present the trade is under the immediate controul and inspection of linen 
board officers, and is daily improving. 

Have you made any observation upon those parts of the county of Cork where 
the linen manufacture has in some degree established itself, with regard to its peace 
and tranquillity, during the last winter ? — I have made observations and inquiries, 
and as far as the linen trade extends, those who were actually engaged in the 
manufacture were perfectly quiet. 

Can you state any practical good arising, at present, from the distribution of 
utensils in your district by the trustees ? — I can. There are a vast number of poor 
women, who at present get their bread chiefly by spinning, in that district, but who 
are in such a state of poverty, that they are quite unable to buy any description of 
utensil ; and I can with truth assert, that there are at this moment thousands of 
females in Munster whose labour would be highly productive, had they the means 
of procuring wheels. 

Can you state any advantage from the more general distribution, by the board, of 
larger utensils ? — Yes; I think the introduction of scutch machinery has been of 
very great service. 

Where ? — In every direction of my district where they have been established; in 
the counties of Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, Kilkenny, &c. 

Have they extended the sowing of flax ? — They have, in some cases, doubled it. 

What can a female spinner earn per day now, in the county of Cork? — About 
three-pence a day ; but several earn more. 

Has there been lately any relief afforded by the linen board in your district ? — 
Yes ; there were grants of wheels made to committees and to various individuals, 
that have been productive of very great service. 

Do not you consider the county inspector to be a useful officer for the protection 
°f the market ?— Decidedly so. 

And that the market could not go on without that officer ? — Indeed, I am sure it 
could not. 

Do you conceive that the deputies would be better paid by a salary, than by the 
forfeitures ? — I think the payment of deputies by forfeitures not a very good plan, but 
uou’t know how it can be possibly avoided. 

Do not you believe, that one reason why there is not better provision made for 
j^munerating the county inspectors and their deputies, is the want of funds of the 
uuen board ?- — I always understood that to be the case. 

Do not you conceive, that in the large counties, two or three inspectors would be 
necessary ?— I think, in the large counties, two are little enough ; I do not know any 
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men who are so badly paid as the county inspectors, in the counties where, the linen 
trade is extensive. 

Do you find any difficulty in getting inspectors to do their duty? — No, not in my 
district. 

There would be no difficulty in getting proper persons to do the duty?-, 
I think not 

What do you consider the peculiar advantage of inspection by the inspector ? — The 
inspection of linen and yarn, I look upon as absolutely necessary, because it facilitates 
the trade greatly; of which we have the greatest proofs, particularly in the yarn, from 
the applications that have been recently made to the linen board respecting the irre- 
gularity found in it on various occasions. 

Do not you conceive, that if the encouragement given by the linen board, , in the 
shape of grants and premiums, were withdrawn, it would materially discourage and 
check the progress of the linen manufacture in the south of Ireland ?— I certainly 
do think it would altogether stop its advancement, and throw thousands out of 
employment. 



Venei'is, 14 ° die Junii, 1822 . 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 



The Most honourable the Marquis of Downskirc, (attending by permissipn of 
the House of Lords,) was called in, and Examined. \ 

IS your Lordship acquainted with the regulation of the linen board, Concerning 
seal-masters in Ireland?— To a certain extent I am; being a trustee of the 
board, I have made myself as much acquainted with them as circumstances will 
admit. 

How long have you been a trustee ? — About six or seven years. 

Have any new regulations been made by the board ?— Yes, there have, with 
respect to sole seal-masters. 

Will your Lordship be good enough to state what they are?-— -In consequence of 
complaints that have been made to the board by some of the trustees, and- those 
concerned in the trade, the board resolved, rather suddenly, to appoint sole seal- 
masters in lieu of the brown seal-masters, which has been the practice of the trade 
by the linen laws for a series of years ; I believe about sixty. 

To 'what act do you particularly refer ? — I believe it is the 3d of Geo. 3d ; there 
are some other acts also, which relate to the trade, which are easily referred to. 

Does this act provide in what way the seal-masters should be appointed, and 
what their duties are ?— I believe it does. 

What is the business. of the seal-master? 1 — The seal-master is a person chosen, 
I believe, by certain portions of the trade, and recommended to the board ; and he 
is chosen and entrusted with the seal upon giving : security for the faithful perform- 
ance of his' duties, which are, the ‘ examining carefully and stamping every web 
brought to him by the weavers, preparatory to its being taken' into the market for 
the purpose of sale. 

The old seal-masters were called -district seal-masters; were they not ? — I am not 
sure; they were called brown seal-masters; they were generally attached to 
districts. 

And the new ones are called sole seal-masters ? — Sole seal-masters. 

Did the weavers take their cloths to the houses of the brown seal-masters ?-— 
I have always , understood: they : did . ' 

W ere they allowed to do so at their leisure, at any time that was most convenient 
to them? — Yes, immediately after the web was finished ; they took it preparatory to 
going to market. 

Can you state, what process of inspection the .cloth underwent by the brown seal- 
master ? — I never saw it done ; but I am told the web w as fixed up on what they 
call a gallows, which is a rolling pin and two staples in front of the window, by 
which means the seal-master is enabled to examine the texture of the linen, to detect 
flaws in it, at the same time that he measures the linen ; as to the last part, with 
respect-to the measuring, I am not quite sure. • 

Does 
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Does your Lordship believe that in every case they open a web to examine it?— v Marquit- 

I cannot say that ; but if the seal master does his duty, he ought to do so, it appears °f Downshire. 
to me. (14 June.) 

Was the conduct of the brown seal-masters a matter of complaint in the country ? v 

— Yes, I believe it was, in some parts. 

Who complained of them ; was it the bleachers or the weavers? — T cannot state 
any particular fact that came to my own knowledge ; but I have heard that there have 
been various complaints from buyers, and I suppose from the sellers also. 

Have the linen board made any exertions to control the seal-masters and check 
abuses ?— So far as that they might give directions to the county inspectors and the 
provincial inspectors to do so, and certain brown seal-masters may have been fined 
from time to time for neglect of duty ; but I have heard frequent complaints from 
the trade, both individually and collectively at public meetings, that the board did 
not sufficiently coerce those brown seal-masters, but that they were allowed to go 
on too long, when they had acted dishonestly, without punishment by the enforcement 
of the law r . 



Does your Lordship think that the nature of the abuses was such, that they might 
have been checked by a proper interference of the linen board? — My firm belief and 
persuasion is, that they might have been so corrected. If the Committee will permit 
me, I will state to them what I know' upon that subject ; I believe that about sixty 
years ago, great complaints w-ere made that the linen trade in Ireland was falling 
off ; and that it was necessary for its well being, that there should be an entire re- 
vision of the regulations and laws respecting it : those amendments were proposed 
by many public-spirited individuals connected with that part of Ireland where the 
trade was most largely established. My grandfather, then Lord Hillsborough, and 
my father, took a very active part, as well as other large proprietors in the north of 
Ireland, and notwithstanding very great resistance made by persons interested in the 
malversation of the trade, the desired object of improvement was effected ; from 
that time up to the present, the system of brow-n seal-masters has been productive of 
the very greatest benefits, inasmuch as it has established a chain of interest among all 
classes of persons connected w ith it, both the poor operative weaver, and the manu- 
facturer, as well as the bleacher ; the abuses which have been complained of, and 
owing to which this new system has been attempted to be founded, form only an 
exception, and ought not in my humble opinion to be established as the rule and 
practice of the trade. 

What fee is paid to a brown seal -master for inspecting a piece of cloth ? — The fee 
upon each web by law is one penny. 

Is the seal-master required to fold the cloth in any particular shape ?— I cannot 
answer that question ; I am not sufficiently acquainted with it. 

What is the particular duty of a sole seal-master, and in what manner does he 
perform it? — The sole seal master has been, I believe, appointed for the purpose of 
taking upon himself the duty which has hitherto been performed by the brown seal- 
masters, that of measuring the cloth. 

Does your Lordship mean to make a distinction between the brown seal-masters 
and the district seal-masters? —Under the old law they are the same, but they are 
commonly called brown seal-masters ; the sole seal-masters have been lately appointed 
by the linen board. 

Does each sole seal-master perform the duty that was formerly performed by a 
great number of district seal-masters ?— It is expected that he should. 

Have the weavers an opportunity of having their cloths inspected at any time they 
please ? — No, I apprehend not by the sole seal-master. 

Must it be brought to him on a market day for inspection ? — I consider so. 

Is there more than one sole seal-master at each market? — No; I apprehend 
there is only one in each market. 

Then all the cloth brought to each market must be inspected by this individual? — 
Yes, and therefore lie is called sole seal-master, 1 apprehend. 

Does he occupy much time in performing his occupation of inspecting cloth? — 
It must.be so, because the webs contain 25 yardd, and sometimes 50 yards of cloth. 

How many pieces of cloth are brought to some of the markets in the north? — In 
Armagh, I have heard that from 4,000 to 6,000 webs of linen are exposed to sale, 
on the average, in the course of the year each market day. 

Are all those pieces of cloth to be inspected by one sole seal-master? — They are, 
according to the new arrangement. 

Does any practical inconvenience arise from those regulations, or any hardship to 
S60. II the 
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Marquis the weavers ?-r-V ery great, it appears to me ; and I have heard very serious com- 

oj Doxcnshire. plaints from all those concerned in the sale of cloth, as to this system of sole seal- 

(14 J u PfO masters. 

' Has the business of inspection and examining been better since they have been 

appointed ?— Very possibly it may have been better performed; but it is necessary 
to state the reason, at the same time, why it has been better performed ; that they 
are a new description of officers, and therefore it must be expected, that at first they 
will take much more pains than they otherwise would do ; but the great objection to 
the appointment of them is, that a very large increase of labour devolves upon them, 
in consequence of the duty of so many persons being all centered in one individual. 

Does this process occasion considerable delay, and keep the weavers a long time 
in the markets? — Certainly, for in many market towns there is very indifferent 
accommodation for the reception of the sellers and buyers ; and the number of webs 
to be measured, and examined and stamped, and the number of persons in anxious 
expectation for the delivery of the webs, naturally create, especially durin» the winter 
season, hurry and confusion. 

Do they measure the cloth by any machine ? — In some towns, I believe they do. 

Is the process so rapid, that it is difficult for the weavers to ascertain whether of 
no the machine works true? — It is exceedingly rapid; I have seen one of the 
machines worked ; they have been called galloping machines. 

Do you think it possible, from w hat you have yourself seen, that a weaver can be 
a competent judge of the measurement being correct ?— A great deal must depend 
upon the nicety of the measure from the machine. I cannot say that the weaver is 
dissatisfied ; but the velocity of the cylinder is so great, that it may be liable to 
objection on that account. 

Are the weavers kept to a late hour in the market? — I am told to a very late 
hour, especially during the short days. 

Were the weavers able, under the old system, to dispose of their goods quickly, 
and return home ? — I believe much more readily, because the generality of them came 
into the markets with their webs already examined, and stamped by the brown seal- 
masters. 

Are they ever kept to a second day, in consequence of the delay and difficulty 
of getting their cloths inspected ? — I am not aw are of ever having heard that stated 
to be the case. 

Have the weavers ever expressed any strong feelings of hostility to this system ? 
They have; both in the counties of Down, Antrim, and Armagh, where! have 
attended meetings as a trustee of the board. 

Has any instance occurred, within your lordship’s knowledge, of disturbance and 
riot, in consequence of this new system? — No, I do not recollect any ; because, in 
general, the weavers, and those engaged in the linen trade, are very’industriously 
inclined ; and as a magistrate and a trustee, I can state, without fear of contradiction 
that there is no population better inclined to support the laws, and less inclined to 
infringe them. 

Does the opposition your lordship has mentioned, consist of the expression of 
opinions at public meetings ? — Yes; I have attended public meetings on this sub- 
ject ot sole seal-masters, upon which there exists very strong feeling in the north of 
Ireland ; in several towns, Belfast, Lisburn and Bannbridge, particuTarly, where the 
trade has been carried on to a great state of perfection ; I attended there when the 
secretary of the board, Mr. Corry, came there, in the course of his tour, which he 
undertook by order of the board, for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of the 
country, as to this new measure. I beg to refer the Committee to the report of the 
secretary. At those meetings individuals, belonging to several branches of the 
trade, were examined, and very decided and strong opposition was given to the 
establishment of sole seal-masters. I, as a trustee, attended w ith several other 
gentlemen, also trustees residing in that part of the country, and we were all unani- 
mous in the expression of our opinion, against the appointment. 

What extent of country might that expression of opinion belong to ?— -I should 
say, nearly the whole of the county of Armagh, with some small exceptions, which 
there may be, but I do not know them ; all the county of Down ; and with re- 
ference to the county of Antrim, I see in the secretary’s report, that there is the. 
strongest sensation among the weavers and manufacturers against the sole seal- 
m.asters. In page 12 1, at Ballymena, which is a very extensive linen market, “it 

w as unanimously resolved, That in the markets attended by individuals of this; 
“ meeting, w;e think the present system of seal-masters is preferable to the one 

' “ proposed. 
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“ proposed* of appointing sole seal -masters for market- towns; but that we humbly Marpih 
“ recommend to the honourable board, a more frequent revision of the outstanding of Douns/tirc. 

“ seals, (say once in five years,) in order that those seal-masters, w hose seals may (14 June.) 

“ be dead, or unable to pay the fines incurred, may be obliged 1 to give others.” The V_ 

whole of the complaint made against the new system of sole seal-masters, mav be 
centered in this observation ; that if the board would only establish a strict inquirv, 

(say once a year,) into the conduct of the brown seal-masters, and enforce the law 
strictly and literally, there would be no complaints from any portion of the trade, 
that could not be easily remedied ; and I am convinced, that if the laws were so 
enforced, there would be no necessity whatsoever for any sole seal-master, in any 
one town in the north of Ireland. 



Have many petitions been signed, and sent by the weavers, to the linen board, 
upon the subject? — There have been a very great many ; I myself have presented 
a great many ; I cannot at this moment recollect the number from Armagh, in 
particular. 

Has the subject been re-considered by the linen board, in consequence of those 
petitions ? — It has ; and in consequence of the opposition made to it in Down and 
Armagh, including Belfast and Lisburn, which are in the county of Antrim, the 
board rescinded their order of appointing a sole seal-master for the town of 
Bannbridge. 

Do you recollect any other towns where the appointments were suspended, in 
consequence of complaints ? — No, I cannot say I do ; but I wish to mention, with 
respect to the town of Bannbridge, a person was appointed during my absence, from 
the county of Cavan, to be sole seal-master there, and there was great objection to 
the system, and in consequence of my remonstrance against it, backed as it was by 
resolutions of a large meeting held at Bannbridge, the order was rescinded, and the 
appointment of all further officers called sole seal-masters stopped in Down anil 
Armagh. 



Your Lordship spoke of the embarrassment created, by throwing all the business 
which was formerly conducted by the district seal-masters, upon one sole seal-master 
in each town ; is not your Lordship aware that there are deputies to the sole seal- 
masters? — I am. 

Are you aware that deputies living in the neighbourhood of the different towns, 
are appointed ? — I was aware that there were deputies to the sole seal-masters, but 
I did. not know where they resided ; and here I would beg to say, that there is 
a strong impression in the trade, that those deputies are contrary to law, as the linen 
board has no power to appoint or sanction them. 

Is not your Lordship aware, that those deputies examine and measure the webs, 
on other days besides the market days ? — No, I was not aware of that 

Is not the object of examining, measuring, and sealing the linen, to give an 
assurance to the buyer, that the web of cloth which he purchases, is sufficient in 
-quantity and quality ? — I believe so* 

Is not your Lordship aware, that the custom of the different linen markets in 
Ireland, was to have the linen cloth measured by a great variety of seal-masters, 
until this alteration took place? — Yes, it was. 

Is your Lordship aware of the object of the change that took place, under the 
authority of the linen board, by appointing sole seal-masters, instead of having 
a great number in each market town ? — The object was, that the measuring and 
stamping should be more effectually performed, if I understand it rightly. 

How many years has your Lordship been a trustee of the linen manufacture ? — 
About five or six years. 

Is not your Lordship aware, that the appointment of sole seal-masters, adopted by 
the linen board, was for the purpose of establishing in the person of one, and a more 
more responsible individual, an assurance to the trade, of the due performance of the 
duties of seal-master, instead of having those duties performed by a number of 
minor people, against whom a great variety of complaints have been made to the 
linen, board, of inattention and fraud, and receiving (not being duly remunerated) 
bribes from the weavers in the country ? — I have heard that it was upon that plea, 
that the sole seal-masters have been partially established ; by partially, I mean only 
in a few towns. 



With the exception of the places, which your Lordship has named, where the 
appointment of the sole seal-master has been suspended, do you not know that in 
the other parts of the north of Ireland, the appointment of sole seal-masters has 
given very great and general satisfaction ? — I cannot go to the extent of saying, that 
560. the 
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Marquis the appointment of sole seal-masters gave very great and general satisfaction; but 
of Duwiishire. j have heard, that in many parts of the country, the brown seal-masters had been 

(14 June.) allowed to go on so long, without inquiry about them and their security, and that 

v — 1 many abuses had crept ih among them, and that the change, as I have already 

stated, was considerable, inasmuch as those new officers performed their duty 
carefully, being lately appointed; but I have also heard, as I have stated, that 
great complaints have. been made by that portion of the trade, namely, the operative 
weavers, and the manufacturers, as to the great delays, and even the impossibility in 
short days, and bad weather in winter, for this sole seal-master, with his deputies, that 
have been appointed to perform the duties that have been imposed on them ; I have 
heard great complaints with respect to that. 

. Provided the sole seal-master employ a sufficient number of assistants, to expedite 
the sealing of linen within a convenient time ; is your Lordship not of opinion that 
the business could be more responsibly done by one such officer, than if a great 
variety of persons had these seals committed to them? — With great deference, I beg 
leave to answer, decidedly not ; and for this reason, the great advantage of the present 
linen laws is, that the system enjoined by them, gives all persons concerned in the 
trade an interest in its welfare ; thus by intrusting the seals to respectable, respon- 
sible, honest individuals among the manufacturers, previously recommended as they 
ought to be by four or five respectable registered bleachers, the link in the chain 
composed by the trade, is kept up by the personal interest, add if I may use the 
expression, esprit du corps, which I know does subsist in that part of the trade. 

Does not your Lordship feel, that the linen board paid due attention to the com- 
plaints of that part of the country, in respect to the appointment of sole seal -master^, 
by first of all suspending their appointment ; and then by sending their secretary on 
a special tour, for the purpose of inquiring into every suggestion that could be made 
in the shape of complaint on the subject? — Certainly; sending the secretary of the, 
board round to all the principal market towns in the north of Ireland, by order of 
the board, had the appearance of the utmost fairness towards the trade, and ap- 
peared, as it must do, that the board was influenced by a sincere desire to ascertain 
what the real merits of this subject were. But there were strong opinions enter- 
tained by the public, that there might be some ulterior object in sending Mr. Corry. 
to the iiorth, namely, that of preparing a report, founded upon evidence which might 
prove favourable to the measure of appointing sole seal-masters throughout the linen 
districts. It appeared to me, attending as I did, I think, in three market towns, 
Lisburn, Bannbridge, and Castleblaney, which is in Monaghan, that the weavers and 
manufacturers had not sufficiently an opportunity of expressing their disapprobation 
of the system. 

Has your Lordship read Mr. Corry’s instructions, previous to his going upon 
that tour of inquiry? — I believe Mr. Corry read them publicly at the meetings 
I attended. 

Has your Lordship read Mr. Corry’s report ? — I have. 

That report is now before this Committee; is it not? — -It is. 

Your lordship mentioned, that all the operative weavers, as far as has come within 
your knowledge, are hostile to the system of sole seal-masters ; have you heard whe- 
ther the buyers in general are equally adverse to it ; the buyers in other counties, 
exclusive of those who go to the markets of the counties of Down and Armagh? — • 
There is a division of opinion upon it. I am aware, that there is a considerable por- 
tion of the buyers in some counties w ho are favourable to the system. 

What possible motive can they have in being favourable to it, unless they think they 
shall be protected against fraud by that system? — I believe that was principally their 
object ; but previous to the appointment of any of these sole seal- masters, there was 
a general current report in the north of Ireland, that the linen board had decided 
upon the appointment of them all over the country, and withdrawing the brown seals 
generally, and appointing the sole seal-masters in their place ; and as Mr. Corry has 
mentioned in his report, there was too general a desire among those engaged in the 
trade, to recommend persons to fill those offices, considering the alteration of the 
system as decided upon ; but when the subject came to be discussed, many of those 
individuals saw the disadvantages that would arise therefrom, and they expressed 
themselves accordingly,, which led them into an appearance of inconsistency; and it 
it appears to me, th it tbo much advantage was taken of that circumstance by the 
board: in the county of Antrim, where the sole seal-masters have been established, . 
there is a very strong opposition to it on the part of the weavers and manufacturers, 
as all that part of the fejjoit frtmi pijgte 121 to page i : 8i^ including Antrim, Down 
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and Armagh, will show ; there are some itf its favour m An^riiji:; , therefe opg ia Marquis 
particular from Portglenone. ,, of Doumhirf. 

Is not your Lordship of opinion, that there, is now suffia^pt, documentary evidence u 4 w.) 
before fhe linen board, to enable the trustees to decide the question,, in what markets ^ — — -C-- ' ■->* 
sole seal-masters may most conveniently to the trade be appointed, and in what a 
number of seal-masters ?— I do not think there is ; and I wppld object, and I always 
will object, as long as I am a trustee of the board, to the linen board undertaking any 
material alteration ■ of the present linen laws, without a full or detailed, and a most 
careful communication with the linen trade ; and if the Committee will allow me, I 
will state shortly my reasons : The linen board were appointed befqre the union ; 
the. principal nobility and gentlemen of property were then, and have been since, 
nominated as trustees ; in those days, Ireland had the advantage of the residence of 
nearly all its landed proprietors ; Dublin was then the resort, of all the fashion : and 
all the distinction belonging to the island ; at present it is exactly the reverse; the 
greatest difficulty exists to get a board, as the expression is ; very few members attend 
■constantly ; and it has not unfrequently happened, that what has been proposed pn 
one board day, has been rescinded the next; : my opinion is, and it Ought, to be given 
with great deferenee, that the trade itself ought to have more participation ip, its own 
concerns ; it has been too much the object in Ireland to govern it by boards and 
committees; and considering the large annual grant given by Parliament to the, linen 
hoard, of 21,000/. I consider those persons concerned in the trade, the best judges 
how those funds should be applied ; I have often thought, that if a certain number 
of respectable bleachers and buyers, in the trade, representing the other portions, of 
it, were added to or consulted by the board, very great , benefits would ensue to the 
courttry. By the report of the secretary, the trade 'amounts to about 2,309,000 L 
annually; two millions belong exclusively to the north of Ireland, leaving a very 
J^ttle to be divided among the other provinces ; it appears. to me, that if the subje.ct 
was ipore generally considered in the board, it would be productive of .great -good. * 

.'•firqm all the representations that have come from the different parts of Ireland, 

Is your lordship of . opinion, that there is now sufficient documentary evidence beforp 
tl)e liqen board, to enable the, trustees to. decide the question, in what markets solp 
spabmastem may, most conveniently to the trade, be appointed, and ip what 
iuuhber pf seal-master§ ? — There certainly is a. great deal of evidence before thp 
hoard. . 

i ..Have they not given every possible opportunity for evidence?— All those in op- 
japsition to this measure, I .believe, have done all they can against the new; system. • 

Is not your lordship aware, that in those parts of the north of Ireland, where; 
scjle seal-masters are now objected to, that many who dp now so object, werp 
ajnpl|g§i those who induced the linen board, by their representations, to adopt the 
measure of appointing sole seal-masters?- — I am not aware of any person; with 
respect to myself, I am not aware of ever having represented any thing in favour of 
sole seal-masters ; if such, a fact can be made out against me, I will readily admit it. ' 

, 1 s your lordship , aware, that the trade frequenting the market of Bannbridgp, 
did recommend a sole seal-master for that town ? — They did, I believe. 

Are you aware of the individuals who signed that memorial? — I believe I trans- 
mitted two to the linen board, recommending a person of the name of M‘Clelland, 
as a sole seal-master ; and I am ready to state to the Committee, all the facts 
respecting it. 

‘ Was that memorial, according to your lordship's consideration and knowledge of 
the persons concerned in the trade, respectably signed ? — Certainly. 

. Is you lordship aware that the linen board acquiesced in that representation?-r- 
J^p^. ^ .am. not aw are of iu. 

. .Are you aware of the impression .under which they signed that memorial? — Yes. 

What was it ; do you know ? — The impression was, as I have stated to the Corny 
.mittee, that the system was about to be changed with respect to seal-masters ; and 
ip .respect to this person, alluded to in the question, I received the memorials when 
in,Erigland, and having neglected to transmit them fpr about a month or six.weeks 
lqp^er than I opgjit to have done, I sent them then to the secretary, stating, that 
I jieft it my duty, as a trustee, to enclose the memorials ; but I requested that no j- 
tn.tpg plight be done till I came over, with respect to that, as I had strong dpubts on 
■thg subject. I knew nothing pf Mr. M'Clelland ; I can .safely say I liad never seen 
hlm, ,pQr did I kppwof the, existence of such a person, I hpard no more of the 
subject u^til, the appointment, pf Mr. Thpmpspn,, frqm the county of Cavan, to bp 
sp)g. seal-master of Bannoridge. I do not state it to the man's injury, but he was 
&6<x. I a bankrupt, 
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Marquis a bankrupt , and we did not consider him as a proper person to appoint'over a very 

of Dotenstcire. respectable part of the lingo trade. This Mr. M'Clelland took upon himself after- 

(14 Jem) Awards to say; I supported him ; and at a meeting in Bannbridge, on the 1st pf 
•— — J January 1821, I contradicted that assertion in his presence. 

Is not the examining and measuring of the linen webs, intended as a protection 
for the buyers against the weavers, who bring their webs to market? — Certainly, in 
cases of fraud. 

In contemplation of that object, is it your Lordship's opinion, that the buyers or 
the weavers ought most to be consulted, as to the appointment of the individuals that 
are to so measure and examine ? — I think the interest of all concerned in the trade 
should have their due weight; and if all the officers paid by the board, at a great 
annual charge, were resident, and enforced the execution of the respective duties 
prescribed by law in the inferior officers, I think the interest of the trade generally 
would be consulted. 

Is your Lordship of opinion, that it would be safer and more conducive to the 
interests of the trade, to trust a number of seals to each market town, to the custody 
©f the weavers themselves, or to sufficiently responsible individuals, not connected 
with the trade, as sole seal-masters ? — I would give the seals, undoubtedly, to 6 uch 
persons in the trade as were recommended by four or five registered bleachers, and 
who could give the security desired by the law, which is, I believe, 100/. for him- 
self, and two securities in 50/. each; and I would have no sole seal -masters ; 
I would have all persons connected with the measuring and stamping, persons con- 
mi 41) -cerned in the trade, provided they were recommended by respectable individuals in 
' the trade. 

What does -your Lordship think a sufficient remuneration to any individual an- 
nually, for measuring, examining, and sealing the cloth in such a market as Bann- 
bridge ? — I have no notion, and I have no data to judge from, so as to be able to 
answer that question. 

In this late measure, of appointing sole seal-masters for the purpose of protecting 
the buyers, do you conceive that the interests of the weaver have been sufficiently 
considered ? — No, I do not think they have been sufficiently considered, from the 
inconvenience they are put to on account of the great press of business in large 
market-towns, being more than one individual can- possibly go through. 

Were the complaints of the brown seal-masters, having taken bribes, very ge- 
neral? — The irregularities of those people were very much complained of; but 
I never heard them much complained of in the county of Down, 
wr Amongst other matters of complaint, was it not complained, that they took 
‘bribes ? — So I understood, in some cases. 

What is the advantage that you consider to arise from the gratuitous distribution 
•of wheels by the trustees of the linen board? — It ensures their distribution among 
persons that are properly qualified to use them. 

Do you consider it necessary to continue that distribution, under the present cir- 
•Cumstances of the trade ?— -Speaking with respect to myself, individually, as being 
a trustee, I have no wish to have it continued ; it is certainly very useful to my 
tenants. I have have no difficulty in saying that, because I am enabled to give 
eighty-eight wheels among my tenants; and the rule that I made was, that every one 
getting a wheel, should pay half the price of it, which went to increase the number 
of the wheels, by which means, instead of giving about fifty I gave about eighty, 
•nearly ninety ; and I believe that it is generally done. 

Upon what principle does your Lordship make the selection of the individuals to 
■•whom wheels are given ?— To, the poorest widows and the poorest families, those 
that have the most children, and the most daughters that are able to spin, dividing 
that among the different town-lands, and making a roqtine in the course of years, in 
the country. 

Are not they given more as matter of charity, than with reference to the interests 
•of the trader — Both, conjointly ; for with a poor woman, or a poor family, contain- 
ing a number of daughters, the having two or three; wheels in each house is a very 
•great advantage to the trade, of course, because : there is a great quantity of yam 
manufactured by them. 

Does toot your Lordship consider, that wheels would be equally distributed in 
Ireland, even though they were not distributed ,by the board ?— That, nothing I ap- 
prehend but experience could show; The grant is .to the amount of 41/. lew. to 
each trustee; and the question is r whether if that /grant were not mad?,, the same 
humber of wheels would be distributed. 

^ k. Has 
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Has your Lordship understood, that persons who do not belong to the board, are . 

fa the habit of distributing wheels, for the purpose of promoting' the industry of 9 
their tenants?— I have done so myself; and I know that' there are! many landlords 
that do assist their tenants in a variety of ways ; and that is certainly a very main ** — 
way of doing it. ’’ ,i£d iy»irn*L v 

Does your Lordship know, whether in the district with which you are connected, 
there is any great manufacture of sail cloth? — I do not know of any in the county 
of Down, in that part where I am; but there are others more competent than 
myself to give an answer to that question. 

Is your Lordship understood to intimate, that the officers of the board were not 
generally resident?— No ; the inspectors of the provinces are not resident, they 
cannot be, because they have a great number of counties to go over. 

Are the county inspectors resident?— Yes, they are. 

Is your Lordship aware, that there is any officer under the linen board, who ought 
to be resident at any particular place, that is not so resident r — Fhe county inspectors 
are constantly resident ; they are the best servants of the board ; they are the worst 
paid, and have the most work to perform. ^ 

Do not you consider the office a useful one, with reference to the trade A ery 
taseful, indeed. 

Mr. John Stevenson Ferguson., called in ; and Examined. 



WHERE do you reside ? — In the town of Belfast. Mr. 

Do you carry on any branch of manufacture there ? — I am in the linen trade. • 

Have you any particular number of the trade, in the town or neighbourhood of (14 June.) 
Belfast, who are appointed as a Committee, to superintend the interests of the v J 

trade? — Yes. 

Who is chairman of that commitee? — I am. 

Have you been long engaged in the linen trade?—- All my life. 

Is the trade in an increasing state at present? — It is difficult for me to know 
exactly, in my situation, I cannot exactly tell ; it can be best ascertained irom the 
official returns, but I think the trade is in a very fair way. . 

What are the particular objects of that committee ? — It is particularly with respect 
to matters that occur in the manufacture ; it was thought, for the benefit of those 
who were engaged in the manufacture, that there should be, in place of having eeca- 
sional meetings, to consult about things that occur, it was thought, that it worild be 
for the advantage of the trade, to have a certain number of the trade, that would 
meet at stated times, to take into into consideration different matters. One par- 
ticular object was the stamping of brown linen for the markets ; the law, as it now 
exists, requires that any person applying for the stamp, must be recommended- by 
certain registered bleachers, which it was the custom for them to do; and that 
hitherto Was done in a manner that we thought not so judicious, and the committee 
•was appointed for such purposes, and to consult on ah matters of interest to the 
manufacture. 

Do you communicate regularly, with the linen board in Dublin ?— As occasion 
requires. 

Giving them all the communication in your power, with respect to the state 61 
trade? — Whenever occasion requires. . 

Will you state the benefits, which you consider to result from the bounties on the 
linen, on exportation ? — It operates in enabling the manufacture to go 60 much 
cheaper to foreign markets ; the bounties at present are upon linens, of the value 
from sixpence to eighteen-pence British, so that it is a large bounty upon the low 
priced article, and the shipping price of it is then four-pence halfpenny upon the. six- 
penny article. L 

There is no bounty given on the fine linens exported ? — Not any above eighteen- 
pence. , 

Is the manufacture of the fine linens increasing in the country '—No, I do not 
think it is ; not of the very fine linen. Since the peace there has been a very great 
falling off in the demand for the finest kinds of linens ; but I mean principally erf the 
Quality, such as would be sold in this market, from three shillings, upwards; tfiere 
has been a great falling off, in the demand for that article, since the peace. 

Isthere much linen about the price of 25. or 2s. 6 rf. ?-r-A great quantity; there is 
a oreat deal in the part of the country where I reside; about Belfast and Lisburn, the 
average price is from as. to 2 s. ()d. At present, linens are at a. very Jow price ; 
a great many of our linens average below that. 



560. 



Does 
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, - Does tile peat bulk of the manufacture consist in linen about 'U. or is.'id 

A " s " m - a y» rd ? — No i the gwrt of it is below that ; all the linens manufactured in the 
(H Jmsd western counties, and in tire county of Monaghan, in the counties of Cavan, Lone- 

v ford, Armagh, 1 yroiie, and a great deal of the Derry linen, and the northern part of 

the county of Antrim, are all considerably below that. 

. Do you at all know the proportion which- the lineas under 1 s. Gd. -bear to those 
above that value r — I do not know. 

T 1° what parts is the .export of, linen principally made? — To various parts in the 
Lnited States ot America; from the town of Belfast, we have a very considerable 
exjjort to them ; New A ork probably takes the dead ; we send a good deal to Phila- 
delphia, Charlestown and Baltimore, and other principal towns ; and we send a good 
<iea * to Jamaica; and we have been doing a little in the South American trade; 
with different parts of South America, Buenos Ayres, and some other places; and 
we do expect that the South American trade will be a very valuable trade to Ireland, 
particularly in 'the coarser description of linens, which are suitable to South American 
consumption. I myself think, that in all probability, if our government keep to 
a proper understanding with the powers there, it will have a very beneficial effect 
vpon the linen trade. 

To what foreign parts are the finer articles principally exported?— To all those 
places I stated, both fine and coarse; I myself -export all descriptions to the places 
1 have mentioned. 

Do not you find that there are particular markets, in which there is a greater 
demand for fine than for coarse articles, and vice versa? — Yes; there are some 
markets that take larger quantities of the fine than others. 

; - What, are .those markets?— We find Jamaica , generally a good market for fine 
linens ; now, the Jamaica trade is not so considerable, because linens are beginning 
to go direct to those places that formerly went through Jamaica, particularly with 
respect to the manufactures sent to South America. 

• Do you mean, that the larger proportion of the linens which go to Jamaica and 
tie Spanish provinces, are of the finer quality ? — There is no part to which Irish 
linens are sent, in which there is not a much larger proportion of coarse than fine, 
iexscept . to the United States of America ; but 1 should rather be inclined to think, 
that the larger proportion to the American States is of a middling quality, the 
average of which would be from is. 3 d. to is. ; they are made up in boxes of about 
thirty pieces in each box ; the average is not for the purpose of dravying the bounty, 
which is not paid on the average price ; I speak of the average cost of a box of linen 
-of various prices. 

The effect of the bounties is to enable you to sell your linen so much cheaper in 
the foreign market ? — Certainly ; that was the design of it, and no doubt that is 
the effect. 

Do you think if the bouuty was removed, you would not be still able to undersell 
-the foreign manufacturer ?— I think not; and I think the. removal of it would imme- 
diately produce a stagnation, or at least a great diminution, in the export of that 
-article. 

What benefit is derived to the trade from the premiums given by the linen board ?-r 
3 apprehend when there was any new article of manufacture, that was not known, it 
required premiums to induce individuals to embark capital and get machinery; the 
•trustees give encouragement to persons to embark in any new branch of the trade 
which produces a very good effect, because people would be afraid to embark iii 
a doubtful undertaking, without receiving some assistance of some description. 

Is there any considerable manufacture of sail cloth in that part of the country s 

-In- Belfast, it is not considerable. 

To what part of Ireland is it principally confined ? — The most considerable which 
•I happen to know of, or ter recollect, is at Bunncranna, in- the county of Donegal' 
belonging to Wilson & Company. 

Are other branches of the linen trade carried on in that quarter, where this manu- 
facture for sari cloth is ? — -Yes, in the neighbourhood that I speak of; of the others I 
have not much knowledge. 

Which do you consider the more profitable branch of trade, to the person that 
undertakes it, the sail cloth or the linen ? — The sail cloth is very small in comparison 
•to the other, and a new thing.; I do not suppose it can be carried on to any very 
great extent ; but undoubtedly,: I think it is a very wise measure, to introduce it 
jnto the country, where they had not it before ; it is certainly a very judicious thing 
lo induce people to embark in any thing that is new in any branch of the linen 

1 * trade; 
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trade; and as I mentioned, it requires some encouragement for individuals to Mr. 
embark in what is an experiment. ^ s ~ ■ p< ts’“ KW * 

Do not you think it has rather had the effect of driving persons to the manufac- (14 June.) 

ture of sail cloth, who would otherwise have been engaged in the manufacture of v 

linen ? — I have no reason to think that. 

On what do you ground your opinion? — The number engaged in the manufacture 
of sail cloth, is very small, in comparison to the number of the others; there are 
always plenty of hands for the other; it is a branch of which I have no particular 
knowledge myself ; I speak of the only one of which I have any knowledge, which 
is that of Wilson and Company, some of their goods pass through my house, and 
I have some knowledge of them. 

Is duck a considerable article of manufacture ? — Yes, it has been an increasing 
article, to a much greater extent, than sail cloth. 

Probably it is more profitable to those who embark in it. ? — They have a more 
ready sale for it, at a small profit, at least they must find some advantage, or thev 
would not go on with it; I ship the article myself to foreign markets, and find it 
answer. 

What would be the effect of withdrawing the premiums ? — I should think it would 
be hazardous to withdraw it at present, because it is very well known to all persons, 
that every branch of trade is carried on at very low prices ; at the present time there 
is a great competition ; we have to compete with all foreign linens of the same de- 
scription ; the prices being so very low, I think any thing that would have si ten- 
dency to take off the small profits that the people are getting, would be hazardous 
to the manufacture. 

.Would not the same observation apply, to giving a premium to other manufac- 
tures? — No, I do not think it would ; because there is a great difference between 
beginning w ith a premium, and withdrawing one. 

Are you of opinion then, that the premium ought to be indefinitely continued?— 

I should think it would be hazarding the prosperity of that branch of manufacture to 
withdraw it ; my reason is, that in trade of all kinds there is so much competition, 

.that anything that would have a tendency to reduce the profits of those efigaged'ih 
that trade, would be very hazardous ; they have to sell at very small prdfits, and 
meet with great competition. 

■ Do you know' when the premiums w r ere first given ? — I do not recollect. 

- Are you sufficiently embarked in the manufacture, to speak at all as to the profits 
of the trade ? — No ; I am not at all concerned in the manufacture of sail cloth or 
duck ; all that I know of it is, that I have some of it passing through my hands in the 
course of trade, shipping to foreign markets, or selling it to those who do ship it. 

Is there a linen hall in Belfast ? — There is. 

To what use is the linen hall applied ? — For the sale of linens that are in the 
finished state, fit for going to any market; we have, indeed, two linen halls at 
Belfast, one that is adapted to the sale of the article as it comes out of the loom ; 
and we have another, called the white linen hall, which is on a more extensive scale, 
built for the purpose of trade, similar to the Dublin linen hall. 

Are any linens sold at Belfast that are not exposed for sale in the linen halls ? — 

There may be ; I do not think there is any to signify, unless by orders to particular 
merchants. There is no warehouse for the sale of linens but the linen halls. 

■ Do you know the rate of factorage with which the manufacturers are charged for 
disposing of their linens ?— Perfectly well. 

What is the rate paid by the manufacturer to hrs factor upon the sale?— He, the 
factor, charges upon the lowest priced kind, upon which the shortest credit is given 
a commission of two and a-half per cent, for sale and insuring the debt ; on a better 
kind, upon which there is a longer credit given, he charges three per cent ; and oh the 
finer kind, on which a month longer is given, he charges three and' a-half. 

Who finds the storage? — The Dublin linen hall is a national building. 

In the linen hall, in Belfast, do the parties pay any charge for exposing their 
linens for sale ? — They do not ; it was built by the inhabitants', by means' of a free 
voluntary subscription, in order to establish a market there for the sale of linens, and 
they accommodated the owners of the goods W’ith a place of deposit and sale, free of 
any charge. ' ' 1 1 11 

You have jtist stated, that there was, upon the article of linen, a commission 
charged of two and a-half, three, and three and a-half per cent ; at w'hat places of 
sale is that B-^-At the Dublin- linen hall, and at the Belfast linen hall, the same. 

•■•••What sensation would it occasion to the trade; if tanfy idea of withdrawing any 

, 1560. K portion 
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Jffr n V portion ©f foe . boqqty.pp ,-foe,. »*pqrt of linen were to- be announced ;?b»it would 

J.S^ Ferguson. create a very great alarm among them. 

' ; Whiafcis yquf; ppmiofljC^ the importimce of the linen trade to the north of Ireland, in 

~nv point of its industry, morality, and general well-being ? — My opinion is, that from 

the experience I have had mysejfr and what I have heard handed down bv those that 
remember it 50 years before my recollection, that it was the making of the north of 
Ireland, and that it is the support of the north of Ireland to the present time; for, in 
fact, every thing there depends upon the prosperity of the linen trade. 

Does it enable the landlords to receive their rents ? — Yes, it does, and it enables 
the merchants to import goods, the duties on which enables the port of Belfast to 
pay a very handsome revenue to the Crown; perhaps more in proportion than any 
■other town in Ireland. 

Are you acquainted with the coarse linen manufacture, in the south of Ireland ? 

— Yes, I have some knowledge of it. 

In your opinion, is the coarse linen manufactured in the south of Ireland, of 
-a superior quality to that manufactured in the north of Ireland, or not ? — So far as it 
goes, I think it has an advantage over it in this respect : In the south and west of 

Ireland, where the manufacture has not been long introduced, and where they have 
not much knowledge of manufacture, all the flax is applied to the manufacture of 
■this low-priced linen ; I mean they do not make the finer kind of linen; but in the 
north of Ireland, where the manufacture has been long in a flourishing state, die 
object of every person who has flax, is to have it of as fine a quality as fie can ; and 
the spinner’s object is to spin it as fine as they can, because it pays a better price ; and 
the manufacturer’s object is to weave the finest linen that he can; for which reason, 
the coarse article, in the north of Ireland, is made only of the refuse pf the flax in 
the south of Ireland all the flax goes to the manufacture of the coarse linen3, and 
therefore die lowest priced linens are made of better stuff in the south and west," 
than they are in the north. 

You are a purchaser yourself, in the south of Ireland? — I deal in linens of all 
parts of the country ; from whatever part I find I get them to suit me best. . , 

You do not find, even in the north of Ireland, you get a sufficient quantity of the 
coarser kind of linens, to suit your purposes ? — As a man of business, it is my 
interest to find out where I can get supplied best, and I send for it there; and 
I have linens from all parts of the country occasionally ; wherever I find I can get 
them best to suit the view’s of the trade I have designed them for, I either send a per- 
son to, purchase, or give commission to purchase for me. 

You get them at a cheaper rate in the south than in the north ?— Some kinds ; ip 
, fact, .itjs my interest to find the places where I can get them best and cheapest, for 
my purpose. 

What is your opinion with respect to the advantages to the interests of the trade, 
from having a general superintending board over its concerns ? — I never had any 
other opinion than that if the board of trustees, was of importance to the trade, that 
it had brought it forward and matured it ; whenever the trade see any public mea- 
sure that alarms them, they resort to the trustees as guardians of the trade. When 
the transit duty on foreign linens was likely fo be taken off, and on all great occa- 
sions, when we solicit the attention of the trustees, we have always found them most 
willing to take up the subject. 

Are you aware that any proportion of foe linen exported either from Great Britain 
or Ireland, receiving bounty, has been in .part manufactured from foreign imported 
flax ? — I know that there is, and I will tell you how I know it. There are spinners 
that I know myself, in Scotland, that occasionally get flax from Ireland, and occa- 
sionally from the Baltic, wherever they find it most to their interest ; and I have been 
told by some very considerable ones of them, that if the Irish flax was better 
managed, and more fairly made up, and if it was attended to better, that they would )n/; 
take all their flax from Ireland ; and I think it is a matter that is very well worthy . 0 . 
legislative attention, to try to improve and .regulate the flax markets in Ireland. In some 
parts of the country it is not inspected and attended to, I believe, as it should be ; for 
I do not know the trade myself, but from the complaints I h^ve heard from the Scotch 
merchants, that it is fraudulently made up ; but if it was attended to, and if they 
got the flax fairly made up, as the foreign is, that they would take generally their flax 
from Ireland. I think it standsan great need of legislative regulations. 

Are you aware, that besides the linen exported from Ireland fo foreign parts upon 
bounty, there is a very considerable portion of linen that goes in foe first instance tq 

England, 
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England, and is afterwards from Great Britain exported cAx s bouiity Yfe ; s, 1 1 know 
that very well. 

Are you aware of a very general complaint, that exists' at this moment amongst 
the; linen dealers in the north of Ireland, with regard to the practice of plaistering 
or glazing the webs that are brought to market? — Yes, I am very well acquainted 
with it. 

Is it your opinion, that legislative regulations are requisite to check that mischief? 
— A committee of the linen trade, of which I am the chairman, have made application 
to the trustees to have the law made plainer with respect to that matter, and the 
trustees approved of our suggestions; and we expected something to be done, iu 
order to make it more easy to punish those practices that we considered injurious to 
the manufacture, plaistering and glazing, and so on. 

The object of plaistering and glazing, is to prevent a fair inspection of the texture 
of the cloth, is not it ? — It is deception in fact, making it appear better than it 
really is ; and some of them use a kind of article that deteriorates the linen, for it is 
very difficult to extract it in bleaching; after they first boil it in ley, the linen becomes 
all clouded, it sets in dark clouds ; this practice is applied to a most valuable branch 
of the trade, which is the finer kinds ; it is more practised with them ; it is to the 
strongest and the best linens they apply it. 

Then it adds to your trouble and expense in bleaching? — Yes, and it is deceptive 
as to the value of the goods ; it is not easily known. 

Are you aware of any frauds being practised, or practicable, in striking the 
averages, so as to claim bounty upon all the linens? — I am not aware of any such 
thing being done ; I think in our port, in Belfast, that no man could do it and 
escape detection, even if he was disposed to perjure himself. 



Mr. 

J. S. Ferguson, 
, (4 Jtwfe.) 



Sabbati , 15° die Junii, 1822. 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. John Stevenson Ferguson, 

Again called in; and Examined. 

HAVE you considered the subject of brown seal-masters and sole seal-masters? Mr. 
—Yes, I have had a great deal of thought about it. Ferguson , 

What would be the result, in your opinion, of the appointment of sole seal-masters ; (15 June.) 

would it be beneficial to the trade, as you conceive, or not, to appoint a sole seal- s — 

master, or to leave it as it is ? — I am of opinion, there are some parts of the country 
in which sole seal-masters or public seal-masters are useful ; but there are other parts 
of the country in which I think it would be not so useful, nor yet proper, to establish 
them, as to permit the present mode to continue. I will particularly mention the 
county of Down, as a place in which it would be quite wrong to withdraw the seals 
from respectable manufacturers, who have been long in possession of them, and 
acted justly ; and the same with respect to the southern part of the county of 
Antrim. In the northern part, where a coarser branch of the manufacture is carried 
on, the people resident there seem to prefer the public seal-master ; and in the county 
of Derry, I believe, a public seal-master is generally preferred. In Armagh, the old 
system is preferred. 

Are you aware of any sentiments having been expressed by the trade generally ?— 

Yes; within this very short time; about three or four weeks ago, there was a meeting 
of the trade in our neighbourhood, of Belfast and Lisburn, at which I was chairman ; 
and there was a petition then agreed to, and drawn up, to the trustees of the linen 
manufacture, praying that the old sealing system might be continued in our district, 
and that new seals should be issued out to manufacturers, on the old system, 
improved, as to mode of recommendations ; the old seals to be stopped. In that 
prayer we were quite unanimous ; that was for the county of Down generally, and 
for the southern part of the county of Antrim, near Belfast and Lisburn. 

It is your conviction, that it would be injurious to the trade to appoint public 
seal-masters in that part?— I do not think it w’ould be; in that part, an eligible 
measure. I really think it would be injurious; and I will give my reason for that 
opinion. My opinion, arid that of every person that I have conversed with m the 

trade, 
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trade, is, that the present system has been, neglected ; it has not had justice done to 
it, by a more frequent examination of the mode in which the seal-masters were 
conducting themselves, as it is now twenty years since the present brown seals vvcr^ 
issued. There was, in 1802, a general change of the brown seals. 

Have not seals been issued since?— Yes; individuals have been getting them; 
but there has been no general revision since. 

You would recommend a revision w'itliin a certain number of years ? — I would 
recommend that there should be an annual examination, whether the persons that 
have got the seal were in existence, and whether they had conducted themselves 
rightly ; that should be the duty of the local inspector, with the assistance of people 
in the trade. A great number of the manufacturers in those counties are men of 
highly respectable conduct and character, and very substantial men, and fit to be 
■answerable for their own goods ; and I really do think, that it would be as great 
a hardship; to deprive men of that kind, as manufacturers of linen, of their stamp 
■for 'their own goods, as it would be to deprive a bleacher of the white seal. 

In saying that it would be injurious to the trade, do you refer equally to the 
buyer as to the seller ? — One cannot exactly particularize ; but I think the change 
would have a bad effect. The present system, I think, is extremely well adapted 
to the purposes designed by it, in our part of the country ; all it requires is, to 
check ah improper use of the seals by their falling into improper hands; that should 
be done by an annual revision, I think. 

■ You are aware, ? that Mr. Corry, of the linen board, has made a tour through the 
province of Ulster, for the purpose of making a minute inquiry ? — I am. 

Have you read Mr. Corry’s recommendations, for the remedy of those things that 
have been heretofore qom plained of respecting seals? — I have read them; that 
which I have stated, was the opinion I expressed to Mr. Corry on his tour. 

[The regulations proposed by Mr. Corry were delivered in and read, as follows.] 

“ .Extract from a Report made by the Secretary of the Linen Board of Ireland, 
dated the 25th March 1822, on the measuring and stamping of brown, or 
unbleached linen, sold at public market, in the province of Ulster. 



“ It is important to observe, from what appears from the documents annexed to 
’this report, that in no instance has any person been appointed a sole seal- master for 
any market in the province of Ulster, except upon an urgent application from the 
linen buyers who resort to it, the trustees having no where undertaken to do it of 
themselves. 

“ Much of the opposition to those persons has arisen among the weavers, who 
have hitherto had their webs sealed by some neighbour ih possession of a stamp, 
without paying for that service. The neighbour made no charge, because there was 
no measurement ; both circumstances very acceptable to the weaver, and therefore 
he naturally clamours against a system that subjects him at once to measurement 
and payment. • 

“ Other and better founded objections, however, will be found to exist against 
this system, from the manner in which it has been executed in many markets. In 
some of them the weaver is subject to illegal charges. -Sufficient accommodation is 
not provided for him in others. The seal-master has been generally left to himself, 
“so that wherever the market appears to be well regulated, the merit is entirely his 
own. In some instances, too many . markets have been given to one person, their 
distances from each other often interfering with his personal attendance. In short, 
-the whole system requires to be regulated anew. 

“ The following suggestions and regulations are humbly submitted to the Con- 
-sideration of the board; as the results of my best consideration of the subject to 
which they have been pleased to call my attention : — 



“ Public Seal-masters. 

“ 1st. That the measuring and stamping of all brown linen brought to public 
market, by the poorer classes of manufacturers and weavers, can alone be properly 
executed by public seal-masters nowise concerned in the manufacture, purchase, £»r 
sale of such linens, or any linens bearing, their own stamps. 

“ 2d. That the name and office of a sole seal*master be discontinued ; its name, 
.because it is sometimes absurd in its application, and at all times revolting as a term 
ofmonopoly. . - 

“ 3 d. That 
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“ 3d. That all those persons who have been hitherto appointed by that name be -M**. 
retained in the service of the board (unless sortie individual objection shall be made J ‘ S ' Fer S ttson - 
to any of them,) under the more appropriate appellation of Public Seal- masters ; (15 June.) 

and that every such person be required to take out a new seal, with the words, v — — -S- ‘ 

* Public Seal-master,’ subjoined to his name. 

“ 4th. That where more than one market has been hitherto assigned to one seal- 
master, it will be for the board to consider the expediency or necessity of alterin' 1 
that arrangement. 

“ Public Seal-masters to be increased in number . 

“ l st. There are fifty-two linen markets in the province of Ulster. 

“ 2d. That in # forty of those markets, one or more seal-masters have been ap- 
pointed, who have hitherto possessed the exclusive right of measuring and stamping, 
by themselves and their assistants, all the linens sold in those places. 

“ That whenever it shall appear to be desirable or necessary, but not 
'otherwise, additional persons be appointed to act as public seal-masters for those 
markets. 

“ 4th. That in the southern district of the county of Antrim, and the counties of 
Down and Armagh, there are t twelve linen markets, to which no public seal- 
masters are attached. 

“ 5th. That all the brown seals now in use, in those parts of the province, be 
recalled ; and that after sufficient notice shall have been given, a competent num- 
ber of public seal-masters be appointed to each of those tw r elve markets. 



Proper inode of recommending Public Seal-masters. 

1st. That some other and better mode of recommending brown linen seal- 
masters is to be wished for, than papers hawked about the market-towns for indis- 
criminate signature, the contents of which are often disavowed at a future day by 
those who subscribe them ; some mode which shall truly assure the board, that the 
appointment of such seal-master is desirable or necessary. 

“ 2d. That those committees of the trade lately appointed, in different counties 
are likely to afford, under proper regulations among themselves, a more satisfactory 
means of intercourse ; one of which regulations should be, that the members of 
them should only sign those recommendations in committee. 

“ 3d. That all recommendations shall, in the first instance, be sent to the in- 
spector of the province, who shall present them with the results of his inquiries and 
observations thereon to the board, without whose orders no seal shall be issued. 

4th. That if a committee were chosen from among the members of the board 
for each county, connected with it by residence, fortune or other circumstances to 
whom all such applications should be submitted, and whose approbation of the per- 
sons so recommended should be necessary, it would further tend to guard against 
the appointment of any improper persons. 

“ Income of Public Seal-masters. 



* , 1 st ‘ That the better the situation of a public seal-master, the more respectable 
will be the candidates to look for it, which can only be effected by not unnecessarily 
extending their number. J 

“ 2d. That the trade in the year 1 765 suggested to the board, that salaries should 
be given to the broivn linen seal-masters, to make the office « not beneath the 
acceptance of people of credit.’ 

3d. That the income of the seal-master, the amount of which must of course 
depend upon the extent of the district for which he acts, should be large enough to 
induce a person of credit to fill it, but not so large as to induce those to look for it 
■who would hold it as a sinecure.” 

“ Illegal 



J. C r nty n Ca rr C00t S iU ’ Ba M“‘§ ht ’ Killeshan<lra ’ Arvagb.— bounty Monaghan: Monaghan, 
Bally bay, Caatleblancy, Clones, Glasslougb.— County Fermanagh : Enniskillen,— County Tyrone : 
Dungannon, Strabane, Omagh, Cookstowji, Stcwartsiown, NewtonrStewart, Eintona, Ballvaawley 
Auchnacloy Fivemiletown, Caledon.— County Donegal : Lftterkeupy, Rathmellon, Stranraef, Bally-’ 
bofey, Ballysbannou.— County Londonderry : Derry, Nowtown-limavady, Dungiveri, Coleraine, Money- 

B h elfa vV~ Coun,y Do , wn : Banbrid S e > Newr y> Downpatrick, RathfHland, 
Kilkeel, Kircubbni, Bailmalunch — County Armagh : Armagh, Lurgan, Tanderagee 

l ' 
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j : S.^Ferguson. “ Illegal Charges of Public Seal-masters to be ■prohibited. 

(ip June.) ^ a ] st. That illegal charges have been made on the weavers in some districts, 
where persons hitherto called sole seal- masters have been appointed, and in others 
where there have been none. 

“ 2d. Til at any public seal-master who shall ask, take, demand or receive any fee 
beyond what the law (3 Geo. 3, cap. 34, sec. 61 ,) allows him, to wit ; “ one penny, 
and no more, for every 25 yards, and so in proportion for a greater quantity,” ought 
to be dismissed. > 

“ 3d. That the law to prohibit illegal fees, ought to be more generally known 
and observed, viz. 21,22 Geo. 3, cap. 35, sec. 28, “ If any officer, seal-master, or 
servant, appointed by or acting under the trustees, shall at any time demand, take 
or receive any fee, gratuity or reward whatsoever, directly or indirectly, for any act of 
his in the execution of his office, except such as is or shall be appointed by law, 
dr publicly authorized by the trustees, he shall forfeit one hundred pounds to any 
person who shall sue for the same, and prosecute him to conviction, and he shall 
be adjudged and is hereby declared to be incapable of ever after holding any office 
under the trustees. 

“ Public Seal-masters not to confine the measuring of Linen to market towns. 

“ That great inconvenience has in many cases been felt by the manufacturing 
.classes, in consequence of persons, hitherto known by the name of sole seal-masters, 
having undertaken to execute the measurement of the linen brought to market in 
the market town, which in a crowded market is little short of impossible. 

“ Assistants of public Seal-masters ; house-room ; lapping tables. 



“ 1 st. That to avoid the continuance of the great inconvenience which has been 
just stated, the inspector general shall see that every public seal-master has a B uffi -, 
cient number of assistants, stationed in the county, to measure and stamp with an 
impression of the stamp of such public seal-master, all the webs of the neighbourhood 
that are out of the loom before the day of market, and a competent number also in 
the town, to mete those that come there unmeasured and unstamped ; some alter- 
ation in the law will be necessary with respect to the power of a seal-master tq 
employ assistants. 

“ 2. That the inspector general for Ulster received orders on the 6th of May 
1817, to see ‘ that no inconvenience should arise to the weavers in any market in 
which a sole seal-master has been or shall be appointed, for want of a competent 
number of deputies or under measurers to answer the demands of said market and 
its neighbourhood;’ but these orders have not been sufficiently attended to. 

“ 3d. That a form of certificate be required on behalf of every person seeking to 
be appointed an assistant, which shall declare the fitness of such person for that 
situation, and shall be signed by the county inspector and the inspector general, 
after a previous inquiry into his character. 

“ 4th. That the inspector general shall also ascertain, from personal examination, 
that sufficient house-room be provided for the measuring of those webs that come 
into town unmeasured, and a sufficient number of tables to allow of their being 
lapped there. 

“ Linen to be measured before Sale. 

“ i st. That the law requires all linen to be measured, stamped and lapped, before 
it bp exposed in public market. 

, “ 2d. That the practice of the trade is not conformable to the law, for in almost 
every part of the province of Ulster, the linen which the weaver brings to town un- 
measured, remains unmeasured until after it is sold. 

“ 3d. That this practice is agreeable to the wishes of the weavers themselves, 
on many accounts ; but is nevertheless one that should be discouraged. 

“ 4th. That the huyers of linens do not every where appear to be anxious about 
putting dp wn. this practice, the length of the web being measured before it comes to 
them for payment ; but they ought to be sensible, that nothing would more effectually 
remove the present differences between them and the weavers, in respected paying 
for the fractions of yards, than the extinction of this practice, because they might 
then say at the time of purchase, not only what price they would pay per yard, but 
the number of yards they would pay for, and mark both on the dutside fold. 

o($l5*h. 
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5th. That in many of those markets that have been in charge of persons Mr, 
hitherto known by the name of sole seal-masters* the postponemetit-of the measuring f Ferguson. 
until after the sale has been the result of necessity, such persons having, in many (15 .tuoe.) 
cases, made no adequate provision for effecting it before the market commenced. — — 

The practice has extended, therefore, and its extension is attributable to them ; hut, 
by the vigilant attention of the inspector general to these instructions, it can be 
abated, and perhaps removed. 

“ Machines for measuring Linen. 

“ 1st. That in the year 1762, a reel, or machine for measuring linen, invented 
and made by a Mr. W illiam Andrews of Rich-hill, was recommended by a number of 
linen-drapers to be set up in each market-town, to serve for a standard in all cases 
of dispute about measure. 

“ 2d. That out of the fifty-two linen markets in the province of Ulster, there are 
nine*, and no more, in which measuring machines are used by the seal-master. 

. “ 3d. That much misrepresentation has gone abroad, with respect to the intentions 
of the board, in respect to this measuring implement. The board, it has been said, 
gave directions to enforce its introduction and use in those markets where persons 
called sole seal-masters had been appointed ; whereas, in point of fact, they had 
given no such directions, nor had ever expressed a wish upon the subject, the 
officer having introduced it on his own account, without even their knowledge, and 
merely as the means of shortening his own labour. 

“ 4th. That much misrepresentation has also gone abroad, with respect to this 
machine itself. It is said to be capable of giving a long or a short measure, 

-according to the different velocities with which it is turned, giving too much td ‘the 
buyer when it is turned quick, and too little when it is turned slow. If a quick 
.motion makes the web measure long, and a slow motion makes it short, then the 
seller must be the person always benefited ; for dispatch is necessarily the object of 
the man at work. 

. “ 5th. That these machines are in many places disliked, from the natural distrust 
of the weavers in that which is new,, and particularly that which tends to shorten 
manual labour ; but a reason was assigned by the w eavers of Cootehill, which ac- 
counts for their dislike to it in a clearer view ; their objection, and the answer given 
40 it by the buyers there, were as follows : — “ Objection of the weavers. Themachine 
works to our disadvantage in a way which we beg to explain. Some of- our webs arc 
longer at the back or crisp, as we call it, than they are at the selvages ; foffeyery 
-such web we think we ought to be allowed whatever length the crisp would measure, 

-and so it was where they measured by the hand ; but the machine coils up the Web 
equally as it turns round, and the measure that we get is taken more from the short 
-than the long side of it-; we therefore lose the benefit of having a long crisp.” 

Reply of the buyers : — “ With respect to what the weavers urge, as an objection to 
tthe measuring machines in use here, we really think that it is a strong Circumstance 
"ifi their favour. They are in the habit of rubbing their webs in the loom between 
'the 1 breast beam and the temples, until they make the middle of it quite hollow, 
which they say is necessary towards tempering the loom ; so long as the hand mea- 
'sure continued, they found their account in this, because the yard was applied to 
the folded edge of the web, which they call the back or crisp, and from thence they 
had a longer but less accurate measure than they have from the machine, which 
takes the true length of the web along its surface, and not from any particular part 
•of it. It goes to correct, therefore, the practice of this improper straining of the 
web that before existed, by making it cease to be productive of any advantage to 
them.” It is worthy of remark, that the measuring of a piece of linen in the manner 
which the weavers wish to establish here, namely, by the side that is longest, was 
particularly prohibited in the earliest instructions given to seal-masters, those of the 
year 1765, which told them, “ you shall measure each piece by whatever selvage or 
crisp shall be shortest.” 

“ 6th. That so various are the opinions of the weavers themselves, between the 
comparative accuracy of the hand measure and measuring by a machine, that in 
some markets the yard is used as a test to correct any doubtful measure of the ma- 
chine ; and in other places, the machine was admitted to be the only true test of the 
accuracy of measuring by the yard. 

" 7th. That 

* Cootehill, Monaghan, Castleblaney, Dungannon, C66idto&i, Fintona, Lettirkenlij-' tirkl 

Rathraeltoh. 1 > ■•'Jo 9lu fiO nJOO hue ,tul \i-'> . nJJO f • ipflJ :■•>■■■'[ to 'iOfifTIUfi o. . 

* 56b. 
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M. “ 7th. That at all events, no weaver, be his objections well founded or otherwise 

J. -S', lerguson. should be obliged to submit his web to any mode of ascertaining its length in which 
(15 June.) he had no confidence, and that therefore the inspector general shall see that 

— ~ ' wherever these implements are in use, there shall be a sufficient number of hand 

measures ready to measure for all weavers who prefer to have the length of their 
cloth ascertained by the. yard. 

“ Periodical Revision , but not Recall of Seals. 

“ 1st. That there ought to be a periodical revision of the brown linen seals, at 
least once a year, but that a periodical recall of them would be quite unnecessary. 

“ 2d. That the issue of seals is always progressive, never simultaneous, and that 
to recall every seal that appears to be the issue of a distant year, would be in many 
.cases to recall those that were but recently delivered. 

“ That where the seals are at present in the hands of the manufacturers and 
weavers, those which are marked ‘ seal of 1 802’ are necessarily the ones in use, 
because no seals bearing the figures of a later year, were ever issued. 

“ 4th. That out of the gross number of these seals, to wit 356, there are 16 only 
that were issued in the year 1 802, the remainder of them having been delivered in 
subsequent years. 

“ 5th. That all abuses committed by public seal-masters can be better corrected 
by the provincial and county inspectors doing their duty. 



“ Duties of the inspectors General, and County Inspectors. 

“ 1st. That the law has pointed out to the inspector general, and the county 
inspector, their relative duties in respect to brown linen seals. 

“ 2d. That the. printed instructions of the board to both these classes of officers, 
distinctly call their attention to these duties. 

“ 3d- That those to the inspector general say, ‘ you are to return a diary upon oath 
every month, in which you are to give a general descriptionof the duty you have done, 
pursuant to the 21 and 22 Geo. 3, cap. 35, sec. 31,’ which act requires him to report 
on ‘ the state of the markets, and the conduct of all seal-masters.’ 

“ 4th. That those to the county inspector say, ‘ you are to make a monthly 
return to your inspector general, upon oath, according to the 21 and 22 Geo. 3, 
ca P* 35 , sec. 1 8.’ The extract from that act is set out in his instructions, to show 
him that he must give a report, of the state of the markets within his inspection, 
and of all linen and yarn by him seized or informed against, and of the conduct of 
every seal-master of brown linen, so far as the same shall have come to his know- 
ledge. Where the monthly diaries of these officers recorded no instance of the 
misconduct of any brown linen seal-master, the board had no reason to expect that 
any existed. 

“ 5th. That in addition to these printed instructions, the board desired their 
inspector general for Ulster, on the 4th of March 1817, to demand the surrender 
of every brown linen seal issued since 1802, wherever a sufficient reason should 
appear tor such a proceeding, so that no brown linen seal should from thenceforth 
be permitted to be used in the province of Ulster, unless the seal -master was fit for 
and worthy, of having a sea), and that both his sureties were living and solvent.’ 
"VV here the surrender of a seal was not demanded, the board had no reason to believe 
that any was outstanding which ought to be recalled. 

“ 6th. That the recommendation of the secretary in a former report, with regard 
to the inspectors general, is not inapplicable here. ‘ If an inspector general was 
required to make a tour of his district, at stated times of the year, and if a day was 
fixed and made publicly known, when he would visit each market ; and if it was also 
known, that on such day he would attend at an appointed hour in some fixed place, 
in the market town, to hear all complaints that might be made to him, and to deter- 
mine them, as far as his authority extended, then every manufacturer, bleacher, 
buyer or other person interested in the trade, inhabiting the neighbourhood of that 
•market, would regularly repair to him, each with his complaint, as persons do to 
quarter sessions.’ 

“ 7th. That the inspector general for Ulster shall from henceforth take with him 
on his annual four, a list of all the brown linen seal-masters in his district, distin- 
guishing their parishes, with the names and residences of their sureties, and invite 
every member of the trade to make his complaint, if any he has against any person 
acting as a seal-master. 

“ Registry 
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: “ Registry to be kept by public Seal-masters. 

, “ That every public seal-master shall keep a regular registry, in a printed form, of 
the number and description of the pieces that he stamps in the year; so as that the 
local inspector can form thereout a general account of the sales of every market in 
his county. Such registry should record the seal-master's attendance at, or absence 
from the market to which he is attached, and be signed by such inspector, and be by 
him forwarded to the office of the trustees. 



“ Security of public Seal-masters, 

“ That a new form of security be prepared for every public seal-master, in which, 
among such other conditions as may be necessary, he should be prohibited under 
a suitable penalty, from putting his seal on any linen in the manufacture or purchase 
or sale of which he was directly or indirectly concerned. 



“ 'Printed Instructions to public Seal-mastersc 

“ That instructions be prepared by the inspectors general, explaining tire length 
and breadth which the law has assigned for every description of linen, and detailing 
every other particular necessary to guide the public seal-masters in the performance 
of their duties. That these instructions be submitted to the board, and after they 
shall have been approved of, then that' they be printed, and a copy given to each of 
them. The instructions of 1 765, and the queries distributed in 1 820, will be foiind 
useful in the formation of those for the present day. ‘ 



: “ Oath of office for public Seal-masters and their Assistants. 

. “ That the oath required to be taken by every seal-master of brown linen, has not 
been taken by any of the present seal-masters, and that although oaths of office are 
not always desirable, it will be for the board to consider how far the following 
obligation, or any other, ought or ought not to be entered into by any of the public 
seal-masters or their assistants, 21,22 Geo. 3, cap. 35, sec. 5 ; “ I, A. B. of 
appointed to the office of seal-master of brown linen, do swear’ that I will truly, 
honestly, diligently, and to the best of my skill and judgment, execute my said office, 
and will from time to time obey all lawful commands and directions given to me by 
the trustees of the linen and hempen manufactures, touching my said office, and 
that I will not knowingly, seal or stamp, or suffer to be sealed or stamped with my 
Seal, any linen that is mildewed, rotten, unmerchantable or fraudulently made up, 
bleached or whitened, or stamp or mark, or suffer to be stamped or marked, any 
false- length or breadth .thereon.” This obligation might require of the seal-mastef 
further to say, “ that he will not by himself, nor by any others, for his use or profit, 
deal in the manufacture, sale or purchase of any linens bearing his stamp, so as 
thereby to make him the more strictly a public seal-master. 



> , “ Manufacturers. ; 

“ I come now to the last and most important part of my report. 

“ I have already suggested, that public seal-masters should be appointed for every 
linen market in the province of Ulster, their number and the number of their 
assistants to be made sufficient for the measuring and stamping of all linen brought 
to market by the poorer classes of manufacturers and Weavers ; and that the said 
seal-masters should in no wise be concerned in the manufacture, sale or purchase’ of 
such linen, or any linen bearing their own stamps. 

“ It now remains to consider, whether seals should not also be issued to ma- 
nufacturers, and under what circumstances. 

• The manufacturers are a numerous and most important class' of the great com- 
munity engaged in the linen trade of Ireland. In many of the counties of Ulster, 
■particularly those of Antrim, Down* and Armagh, there will be found among this 
wa$s, men of as high character, as respectable a station in life, and of 'as much 
worldly substance, as many to whom they sell their linen's ; they form that link In 
dhe chain of sbeiety that in- England is called its “ yeomadry.” The word “ ma- 
nufacturer;” to 'one unacquainted -with the distiiifctionS ' that exist among the trade, 
Would sbeffif tb embrace 1 every description -of person -that works at the loom, whereas 
'it- meatiS, 1 as already explained, the Very' reverse of this:/ -Tt is- the- distiiiguiShin^ 
appellation of him ** who does not work' at the loom hiiffsblIJ-1>tt'f'wh^buyslds'^M 
’ / 5fib;\ ' „ • - • - M ; • ■ -• - ancf 
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4& MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFOBE SELECT COMMITTEE 
Sir. and gives it out to weavers employed by him to be woven into cloth, which lie sells 
S. S. Ferguson, himself in public market.” 

.£15 June.) “ Whatever may be the futility of urging their claims to the seals for brown 

' -linen, upon any law that does or ever did exist, and however true it may be in 

principle, that “the certificate of a dealer to an article of his own, must be 
obviously less satisfactory to the buyer, than that of a public officer,” yet I cannot 
bring myself to recommend, that such a body of people should be dispossessed of 
those seals which they have so long possessed, by a sweeping rule of disqualificatiori 
that is not sustainable upon any ground of expediency, to which alone counsel have 
referred the question, “ whether a seal-master ought or ought not to be selected from 
among any particular description of persons.” 

“ Upon the authority of the antient usage of the board, therefore, I recommend 
the granting of seals to manufacturers, as heretofore, but by no means to the same 
extent in point of number, nor with the same indifference to the claims of the 
candidate. 

“ Instead of an indiscriminate issue of brown linen seals, to all descriptions of 
persons, who can obtain to a recommendation paper a few names from among buyers 
of an inferior class, I would confine them to principal manufacturers, who should be 
properly recommended, and who should be allowed to use them for their own linens 
only. 

“ The Form of Proceeding might be arranged as follows : 

“ 1st A principal manufacturer in any county of the province of Ulster, who 
thinks that from his extent of dealing and character, he is a fit person to be intrusted 
with a seal for his own linens, should apply in the first instance, to the county 
inspector, stating his name and residence, and the names and residences of those 
persons whom he proposes for his sureties. 

“ ad. The county inspector should lay his application before the committee of 
•registered bleachers, and others appointed in his county; but should there be no 
such committee, then before some of the principal merchants in the trade, endeavour- 
ing, if possible, to bring them together, to discuss the case of the applicant. 

“ 3d. If they agree to recommend him, a certain number of those present, not 
less than five, should subscribe one of the printed forms of recommendation, copies 
of which the county inspector should be furnished with ; to the same paper, he 
should put his own name, if he concurs in such recommendation, and then forward 
it to the inspector general. 

“ 4th. The inspector general, should he approve also of the person applying, 
should sign the same paper and submit it to the board for their consideration, with- 
out whose permission and authority no seal should issue. 

“ 5 tli. That every seal which a principal manufacturer shall in this way obtain 
From the board for his own linen, shall bear thereon the word “ manufacturer,” in 
addition to the name of such person. 

“ Some difficulties will present themselves in carrying this arrangement into effect ; 
but difficulties are inseparable from every ministration of human affairs, and by 
seeing what they are, perhaps it may aho be seen that they can be remedied. 

“ T he first question that occurs, is this How are these manufacturers to be .se- 
lected, so as to guard against jealousy and discontent among the many who will apply;, 
but who must, because they ought to be refused? It has been suggested at some of 
the public meetings of the trade, that none should have a seal who did not keep fo 
constant employment a certain number of looms, but no two places seem to agree in 
what that number should be ; their views of the number seem to vary with the 
fineness or coarseness of the linen of the district in which they speak ; thus, in 
Belfast and Lisburn, it was “ five looms, or any greater number;” in Banbridge^ 
“ ten looms and upwards ;” and in Armagh, “ twenty looms and upwards ; ” but 
though there w ere no difficulty in naming any given number by way of general qua- 
lification, how can the “ constant employment ” be assured ? Cannot any manu- 
facturer set up the required number of looms to-day, in order to get a seal, and w'hefi 
he shall have got it, lay them down again to-morrow? and ought any standard 
number be named that of itself shall give a claim to a seal, but shall dispense with 
inquiry into character? Much must depend on the persons recommending; the 
printed form of recommendation should state the number of looms which the indi- 
vidual usually keeps at work, by way of describing the extent of his business, what- 
ever it may be. It should further say, that he was every way “ a fit and proper 
person to be intrusted with a seal for his own linen.” A very intelligent buyer, w ho 

attends 
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Attends the market of Armagh, and whose suggestions have anticipated many of my Mr: 
humble views on these subjects, has mentioned what will be well worth attending to J - i'ergutoa. 
in any new appointment : “ The smaller manufacturers who have seals, are in the (15 June.) 

habit of purchasing linen brought to them to seal, thus keeping up the very worst '• N >- 

kind of jobbing or forestalling ; no jobber, therefore, should be a seal-master.” The 
persons recommending should look to this ; nor would it perhaps be too much to 1 
require, that two of them subscribing the recommendation, should offer to become 
the sureties of the candidate. 

“ The second difficulty that presents itself is this : — 'How can the board be sure 
that the registered bleachers and buyers, who are to sign these recommendations, 
will not, in their unwillingness to refuse any manufacturer applying, with all of whom 
it is their wish, and perhaps their advantage, to stand very well, certify for them, in 
such numbers as shall reduce the business, and of course the income, of the public 
seal-master, below the amount that will be necessary to make the office worth the 
acceptance of respectable persons ? This is a very important part of the subject. 

The board have a power to be sure to extend or limit the number as they think 
proper; but much must depend upon the prudence and local knowledge of the 
inspector general, to guard them against making unnecessary appointments. 

** The third and last point of difficulty that occurs is this How can the board 
be sure that persons appointed to seal their own linens only, will not seal those of 
others, and thus totally defeat the object of having public seal-masters ? This can 
only be provided against by prescribing to them an oath of office, in which they 
shall undertake that they will not use their seals, nor suffer them to be used for any 
such purpose ; and further, by preparing a form of security for them, by which they 
shall be prohibited from making any public use of their private seals, under a suitable 
penalty ; and by recalling the seal of every person who shall be found to offend 
against these obligations. 

“ Every manufacturer intrusted with a seal should be required to keep a registry 
of the number of webs he stamps in the year, which will be necessary to complete 
the account of the sales of each county, and wilt be useful as affording a check 
against his sealing more than what belongs to him ; such registry to be given to 
the local inspector, to be by him forwarded to the office of the trustees. 

“ The inferior classes of manufacturers, and the working weavers, who do not 
obtain seals for their own linen, should feel an ambition to distinguish their names 
by the excellence of the cloth they bring to market, so as in time to attain this 
distinction. Their names are by law required to appear on every piece of linen 
that they weave. The 3d of Geo. 3, cap. 34, sec. 19, enacts, “That every linen 
weaver or linen manufacturer shall, across each end of every piece of linen cloth by 
liim, his journeyman or apprentice woven, weave or cause to be woven two coarse 
threads or cords, distant from each other about one fourth part of an inch ; and 
shall also write or cause to be w ritten with pen and ink, close to such coarse threads 
or cords, on each end, in legible characters, his Christian name, surname, and place 
-of residence.” There is no piece of linen, therefore, to be exposed to public sale 
without the name of the maker. Where it belongs to a weaver, or one of the 
poorer manufacturers, without a seal, the public seal-master who stamps it, if the 
name of the weaver be not already written on it, should write it for him without 
any charge. Where it is the piece of a manufacturer, having a seal for his own 
linen, he can do it himself, in addition to the seal that bears his name, so that every 
man in the trade will have the benefit of individual character. 

“ To conclude : — The substance of all the suggestions, which 1 respectfully 
submit to the consideration of the linen board, comes to this ; that in those districts 
where the public seal-masters for brown linen have been limited in number, * the 
board should increase their number, wherever it appears to be necessary, but not 
otherwise ; giving seals also to principal manufacturers, where there are none at 
present in the hands of that body ; so on the other hand, that in those districts, 
where the seals are in the hands of manufacturers, weavers and others, without dis- 
tinction or limitation of number, | public seal-masters should be appointed, and 
seals given also to principal manufacturers, but none other. 



** County Cavan : Monaghan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Donegal, Londonderry and Antrim (Novi hern 
-District.) 

t County Antrim, .(Southern District) : Down and Armagh. 

560 . 
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Mi*. ‘‘ To assimilate tli<>- 9Viwig^ents Jpr . measuring and stamping br,o,\Vn linen. 

J.vSi-fergustui.. thrsaj^oiit every patt ©like pcQy.ioce. Qf ..Ulster, -is very desirable..- It appe^rp to 
(1 5 j««e.) be practioafofo by mea n&. of those ^regulations, corrected by, the, better judgment of 
S — — 1 the board,! but their l»est regulations. uui,st, fail of producing any permanent adju- 
tage, unless ;the . gentlemen of the trade shall faithfully adhere to that part oUtpein 
whiph;tnpst necessarily, b^eeg to ttemselves. . , ;f 

Linen' Bodrd R6ofti' : '| v ; “ Jmnes Cnrn?” 

‘ ; : ’ 1 ; b 

"■ .'Are y.bri ' riff-are'; that tile! Iirieii board have not, in any instance, appointed a sole? 
' f !^^-rii 4 '^er't 6 ''ai l ry mriVkCfc,'' ’unless ripon; the application of the trade attending . that 
maikritF-^-T am 'not acquainted with that circumstance ; I am not able to say poki-. 
timely, ote w ; ay of the other. ' : - ■ ' i : 

Bdes your ideal that-iri tlWeburities' of Antrim, Down and Armagh; . the Seals 
should bd continued in the hands bf the manufacturers, go to the extent - of saying, 
tMt eachtt^hufaictdrer Should have a serilffor his OWn uSe ? — Not entirely ; what 
my opinion goes to is, that all the present seals should be entirely called in ; that 
there Shbiild be a change'bf theseal'; and Shat according to the -old law, • which V has 
been mow so long acted upon, persons should be appointed to get -new- seals of a dif- 
•ferent form, and then tP put a stop to the present ones ; and that then those who 
.could give the proper security and recommendation, should get them, but to take 
them out of the hands of the persons who used them improperly; l think the ;ok| 
systenrfof bur district well administered, is better than any other. 

' Would ybur proposed regulation go to the extent of enabling the manufacturer to 
have a seal,' 1 riot only to affix hfe-own^ buttb drat of his neighbours also?— No; 

I think it would be a preferable plan to let a manufacturer stamp only his own 
linen'; arid thht there should be a public seal-master established, for the purpose of 
• Stamph^g fordKope Vvhb have-not stamps of their own. - 

What is the object of affixing the seal to a web of cloth? — To denote upon th^ 
'pirice of linen itself the name and residence of the person, and the length and 
.breadth of the piece in the market-place where it is selling: that is what the- lav/ 
requires. " 

your recommendation is, that the manufacturer himself should be in possession 
of this Seal or certificate bf f the sufficiency of that web of cloth, with respect to 
'quantify 5 and quality r— 1 Just so ; that every manufacturer, having a proper recom 1 
mendatibn and giving proper security; according to law, should have a sfathp Or 
'*iieal roir Kis own lirieri'; arid the mode bf doing that, has hitherto been, a certificate 
Trom five registei ed bleriChers, of that person being properly qualified ; bfit one alter- 
ation wtr fecomrrierid ISf that the five bleachers who recommend the manufacturer 
- for fhe'Seal,' should not affix their names 'separately, but that it should te-Uit'a meet- 
ing held to take, into consideration theuppliCations bf persons wishing ffotfthfe^soals, 
'arid, that if should be done in that niannef to preverit persons from gfeftiPg a recom- 
'mendaliori so ! readily as formerly. ' - • ; , ■ b-ox •- 

'• Are y oh not "aware? Ihatb the object of this certificate or seal, is to give security to 
the buyer against the weaver, who offers his web for sale? — Certainly. ' eapty 

Are’ you' then riot bf bpinfon; that that security to the buyer woiild - be hotter Esta- 
blished, if a public officer, giving sufficient security, and selected by the tnidej'Wereap- 
; ppinfod;Ayitlx’a'srifficierit' number of a&IStauts,' to measure arid certify for thewebfe that 
wete offorecT for, sale in the different markets?— I am of opinion, that hf theft partP-of 
the Country I mentioned, the r coUnty of Dow n, part of the coufrty of Antrim', rihtl part 
bf the courity bf Armagh, that as a buyer of those linens, I would be-bettek'8atiswed 
. w’ith the security of respectable ftxanufacturers, than of any public officer thriC Codld 
.'■Be ^p^ted’fbfffiat'-bOT^os^f 3 . ■ - \t &ff aflolf 

Are yob uf opinion' then, that the whole system of seal-masters- might te- dis- 
pensed with, and that the trade might depend upon their opinion of the manufacturers 
t frfttri theff knowledge of them ?~— By no means at all, that would be a verylgreat 
. error. ' : - v "' ■ - - ,; 

, Jlpwdb ybu acCounttheriv for the practice being useful -in tme part of .the north 
of Ireland, 'and not in the, .other? — Very easily, by the descriptions of the inariH- 
v fdcturers briiflg so very different in themselves ; the parts of the Country- T have given 
my opinion -upbri, ate possessed of a very respectable body of manufacturers'; ‘that 
sdhse bT.tfie wbitir; in other 'districts of the country, 
they are not soforturittte ris to be in 'possession „of ;thbse kind, of people, therefore k 
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Js. better to have recourse to a responsible public officer, in parts of the country 
where there are not those respectable manufacturers ; that is the difference. 

Then it is the superior honesty of the weavers of Down, Antrim, and Armagh, 
.that in your opinion, makes the regulation of a sole seal master not necessary in those 
counties? — 'Yes, being a better conducted set of people; but in those districts, the 
.manufacturer and weaver are distinct people entirely ; in a great part of them, there 
are a great many men of property that employ their capital and industry in pur* 
chasing yarn and assorting it, and employing weavers, and then bringing that linen 
when made to market ; those are the class of people of whom I speak in those 
districts of country. 

Does your opinion go the length of impressing upon the Committee, that the 
manufacturers who have webs made on their own account, are the individuals who 
should have the sealing of those webs* and that the individual weavers should not? — 
That is my opinion ; individual weavers, that are well conducted men, get forward 
in life, and become manufacturers; and it would act as a great stimulus to men, to 
aim at that respectability of character, to entitle themselves to the seal, and would, 
-I think, be an honourable distinction ; that it would hold out an additional encourage- 
ment to good conduct, to entitle themselves to that distinction. 

Are you not aware, that those individuals who have seals, have made use of them 
for sealing the webs of their neighbours, as well as of themsely.es ?.— -Y,es ;. certainly 
that has been the usual custom ; there has been no objection made to it. 

Is that done by them without charge? — No, they are paid for it; I believe it is 

penny for a piece of 25 yards. 

Is the remuneration for sealing, sufficient, in your opinion, to make it desirable to have 
fk considerable number of persons appointed for each market, as public seal-masters?—* 
I think not; I do not think it would be an object to have, a number, as matter 
of gain. 

Are you aware, from the returns you have seen, what the utmost remuneration 
to any seal-master is ? — I have heard it, but I have not paid much attention to it; 
I have not it in my recollection. 

Where there is a public seal-master, he is obliged to provide wareroom and assist- 
ants? — Of course ; he requires considerable room in a large market. 

Whereby, in addition to his labour, and trouble and attendance,: he. incurs a con- 
siderable expense ? —Certainly. .. 

You have already said, that it would not be for the advantage of the trade, where 
there is a public seal-master, to have seals in too many hands? — I should certainly 
be of opinion, that even where there is a public seal master, or what has been called 
si sole seal -master, it would be wise to encourage respectable men to reward them 
with a seal for their own linen, when they desired it. I would give them the privilege 
of getting a seal for their own linen, in any part of the country where a man could 
be properly recommended, and could give proper security; I think that would 
operate as a great stimulant to good conduct among them. 

. Are there not some market towns where a smaller quantity of linen is sold than 
would pay the expenses of a sole seal-master, setting up a ware-room and ma- 
chinery ? — He would require fewer assistants, and would be therefore at a smaller 
expense. 

Are there not some markets where there are but a few webs sold ? — There are 
some very small markets. 

Would it not be a great expense to a small manufacturer to have to travel to a 
market where there was a trade sufficient to support a sole seal-master ? — Certainly. 

What is your opinion with respect to establishing regulations in future, relative to 
the sealing of the linen webs in the, north of Ireland ; would it be . better to provide 
those regulations by a legislative enactment, or that it should be. left to such regula- 
tions as the trustees of the linen manufacture may establish on communication with 
the trade?— My opinion is certainly, that the trustees are competent to any matter of 
that kind. 

Is it your opinion, that if the trustees do now avail themselves of the late inquiry 
which has been made into this subject by Mr. Corrv, on the part of the board, ihey 
have sufficient evidence now before them to enable them to make the necessary re- 
gulations? — I certainly think so. 

Is it your opinion, that a board, constituted as the linen board is, is necessary and 
useful to the trade? — My opinion is, that it both is and always has been of great 
service to the linen trade ; as I mentioned yesterday, if any legislative enactment, or 
any thing else that we think detrimental or injurious to the manufacture is„pro posed, 

Aho. ’ N ‘ ‘the 
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the persons in the trade naturally resort first to the trustees, both collectively and 
. . . lergitson. gdiyifara considering from their being the landed proprietors and persons of rank 
<>5 Ju ne.) iil the country, and the guardians of the trade appointed by Parliament, that thev 
"* "" ~ are the proper persons to whom to state our objections ; they are naturally looked 

to, to protect the interests of the trade in Parliament. 

Have the growers of flax, in the part of the north of Ireland you are most ac- 
quainted with, availed themselves much of the new flax machinery ? — I have not 
directed my attention to that ,• only from what I have heard from others, in regard 
to the improvement of the mode in which flax is brought to market, I think that is 
highly deserving legislative attention, in order to have it brought more honestly 
and correctly to market, which I think would extend die sale of it into Britain very 
much, and lessen their import of flax from the Baltic, which is so extensive at present ; 
that information I have from Scotch spinners and dealers in flax. 

Do many of the gentlemen engaged in the linen trade in the north-east part of 
•Ulster, send their linens for transit to England through Dublin, or mostly through 
Belfast? — Mostly through Belfast. 

Is it the habit of the trade for English purchasers to come over to Dublin or 
Belfast, as they formerly did, to inspect the linens themselves ? — -Yes, a considerable 
number still come over; many English dealers come over more frequently than three 
times a year; some Manchester dealers particularly; travelling is so much easier, 
they do not lay in so large a stock at once, but come overmore frequently ; there are 
still three stated regular markets in the year, in the beginning of July, the beginning 
of October, and the beginning of February; those are the times of the three public 
sales at the hall in Dublin. 

Is there any charge made at the linen hall at Belfast, for the storage of linens 
there ? — Not any now. 

It is equally free as in Dublin? — It is ; there was for some time a charge made, 
but it has been discontinued for some years now. 

How are the expenses of maintaining the hall provided ? — The factors and others 
■who occupy it pay rents, which go towards that object ; there is no charge on the 
•owners of goods; bleachers and persons from the country, send in their goods free, 
the same as in Dublin ; the only difference is, the factors in Dublin pay no rent, the 
factors in Belfast do. 

7 hat is the amount of the rent they pay, and what is their scale ? — They pay 40 s. 
a room annually. 

Does that rent of 404-. a room, paid by the factors, operate as any additional 
charge upon the linens? — Not any; it lessens the factors commission just so much. 

, fp° ^ 0U k now w 'hat it produces annually ? — I have not the amount in my recol- 
lection ; there is a considerable rent coming in from that, and from other causes. 

The rent from the factors produces a considerable fund, for the repairs of the 
building?-— Yes, and the incidental expenses of watching, &c.; the occupiers are not 
all factors. 

If the Dublin factors were in a similar manner called upon to pay a rent forth© 
T ?4° mS employ at the linen hall, are you of opinion that it would become aft 
additional charge upon the trade, or as in Belfast, only operate as a deduction from 
the profits of the factors? — It is difficult for me to form an opinion upon that; ia 
Bellast, the factors have more to struggle with, and have been content with smaller 
gains; I cannot tell whether the people in Dublin, if they were paying a rent, would 
lay it upon the goods ; my own opinion is, that they would do so ; but that is only my 
own private opinion ; the factors in London, who have to rent warehouses for the 
purpose, make a charge to the owners of the linens consigned to them. 

Exclusive of their brokerage? — Yes; they charge warehouse rent, I have no 
doubt ; therefore, that if the factors in Dublin had to pay a rent for their accommo- 
dation also, they would charge warehouse rent. 

Is it not the practice that each linen bleacher has a seal of his own, which he 
affixes to each web that he bleaches ? — It is ; the law requires every bleacher’s ground 
to be registered, and that he gets a stamp from the trustees, as a registered bleacher 
of linens, which it is his duty to put on each end of each piece of linen tljat he 
bleaches. 

Is not that certificate of advantage to him, in the sale of his linen in London, and 
other markets ? -Undoubtedly, it is warranty of the goods being sound and perfectly 
bleached ; he is responsible for that linen. 

Ihose are what you term white seals?— Those are what we call bleachers seals. 

Are you aware of any practice being used with respect to the bleachers of white 

seals, 
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seals, that teqaires correction?— I think improper pi-actices have crept in, With Mr. 
regard to the sealing or stamping of white linen, that certainly ought to be noticed, J - s - Fcrgusbn, 
and a remedy applied, if it is possible. There are a great many fictitious seals, that (15 June.) 
are not legally issued from the board of trustees, and they assume linens to be ^ — — > 
different from what they really are ; as, for instance, the best 7-8ths wide linens, 
manufactured in Ireland, those of the best character, and the strongest, are known 
in England by the name of coleraines. That comprizes the best Derry linens which 
are the best description of 7-8ths wide linens manufactured in Ireland. Those 
goods in the English market are known as coleraines ; they almost all come to the 
English market. There is an improper practice adopted by those who do not deal 
in that kind of goods, by their getting a fictitious stamp, and sending goods to this 
■market of a very inferior kind, marked as coleraines. That is a practice which 
I think there should be some remedy to prevent. The same thing prevails in the 
yard-wide trade, Lisburn and Belfast being the best quality of yard-wide linen, 
a similar practice prevails with them ; they are stamped as such, though not 
■bleached or manufactured in that neighbourhood. Those are impositions upon the 
public, and also upon the character of the goods of those districts ; and while I am 
upon that subject, I will go a little further, and mention, that I have been well in- 
formed, and I believe it is the fact, that there are cotton goods made up in imitation 
and Sent forward as coleraines; also cotton goods manufactured in England ; there 
are some of them in the shop-windows, that are made entirely of cotton, and 
manufactured, as I am informed, in England. This last is a matter I have from 
information, but I have no doubt of the fact. I never detected the fraud myself, 
but I have heard persons, in whose veracity I have full confidence, say that they 
have detected it. 

Have you thought of any remedy you could suggest for this? — I am not prepared 
for that ; but I should think it would be very possible to adopt a remedy. I think 
it is fully called for. 

In what parts of the north of Ireland are the bleachers or manufacturers in the 
habit of making use of seals, to designate their linens as coleraines, or yard-wides ? — > 

A person acquainted with the trade can easily tell the parts of the country from 
which they come. It is from some of the western counties, where the 7~8ths Wide 
linens are much inferior; the county of Cavan, or Longford, where they are very 
inferior to derries and coleraines. 

It is in that part of the country where the linen manufacture has not been so long 
established as in the other parts ?-— Yes ; the dealers in linen here will come into 
a factor’s warehouse, sometimes, and ask for bleached coleraines at ten-pehce half- 
penny a yard. There is no coleraine sold so low as that ; brown, I mean, at the 
average price of ten-pence halfpenny. It is very inferior linens that are Sold St 
ten pence halfpenny, bleached. 

What is the effect of the fraud you have already alluded to, in affixing counterfeit 
seals in bringing the linen into the British market ? — It lowers the value of the 
linens under that description in the market, by bringing them into disrepute. 

At present the purchase is made upon the credit of the seller? — Yes; the 
article of coleraine is the first in point of character in the British market ; that name 
is made use 'of for very inferior articles fraudulently. 

Is there any linen exported from Belfast to foreigh parts, not oh bounty? — 

A great deal ; I exporta good deal myself without bounty to foreign parts. I have 
been kked on the subject of averaging goods, for the purpose of drawing the bounty. 

I gave my opinion, that no such thing existed in Belfast, nor have I reason to think 
that any such thing is done, for the matter is very strictly attended to ; and the fact 
is, that the way ih w hich the outvoices are made out, and sworn to is, that they have 
to be certified before the American consul, where they are destined for the (jnited 
States, as there must be a fair value of the goods properly rated, by which they 
pay the duties on entry in America, Otherwise they would not be received there; 
that would throw difficulties in the w ay, if people were disposed to Commit frauds, in 
draw ing bounties improperly. Another matter I w as Wishing to notice, W'ith respect 
to the mode in w hich the bounty is granted ; it is granted upon all linens from fid. to 
is. 6 d. British, inclusive; it occurs tome, that that bounty might be more justjy 
and usefully applied in the form of a per centage, because'the sixpenny linen has 
just the treble per centage, to what the eighteen-penny linen has. 

Are you aware of any disadvantage to which the bleachers are subject, as com- 
peted with other individuals in the other branches of the trade, under the present 
bounty system ?~-T am ; any kind of improvement Which is made in linen by dyeing, 
abo. or 
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■Mr, or staining, or any other process that improves the value of the linen, is not added 

,-J- S. Ferguson- to the value to prevent its drawing the bounty on exportation, but the value ef 
(15 June.) bleaching is added to the brown cost of the linen. 

• v S Supposing yard- wide linen, purchased brown at sixteen-pence, what would the 

expense of bleaching raise it to by the yard? — It would raise it to nineteen-pence. 

Supposing brown linen, purchased at sixteen-pence a yard, and by the process of 
staining or dyeing, raised in value above eighteen-pence British a yard, would that still 
draw the bounty ? — Yes, as the law now is. 

Whereas the bleached linen raised to above eighteen-pence would not? — It would 
not. 

Then you feel it as a disadvantage to the trade, that this mode of application of 
the bounty operates prejudicially to the bleacher ? — Certainly, I have always con- 
sidered it rather as an oversight in the framing of the act. 

Are you of opinion, that with respect to the use of lime in bleaching, any alter- 
ation of the law is requisite ? — I certainly am; I am of opinion, that the enactment 
of levying a line for the use of lime in bleaching should be repealed ; for many 
years past, there has been a large quantity of linens half bleached with lime alone, 
and no other articles ; which I know to be a successful good bleach for those kind of 
goods. 

Are you of opinion, that for the interests of the trade, you might fairly leave it 
to the bleacher, to use such materials in his bleach as he may think requisite, with- 
out subjecting him to any legislative restrictions in that particular? — I am, cer- 
tainly ; he will take care of his own interest, not to use things that will do his goods 
an injury ; people have made mistakes, and will make mistakes ; but I think any 
thing of that kind is a matter that will soon correct itself; they will not persevere 
in that which is injurious. 

Do you know that the law has been, in any instance enforced, for the purpose of 
recovering the penalty for the use of lime in bleach ? — I do not recollect having 
heard of it. 

Does muriatic acid enter into the materials used by bleachers at present in 
Ireland ? — Yes ; I believe all bleachers of intelligence use it. 

When the muriatic acid was first introduced into the trade, until the bleachers 
became acquainted with the proper application of it, it did, in many instances, very 
much injure the bleaching in the north of Ireland ; did it not? — There were many 
mistakes made with it, but I believe not so extensively as was reported ; but in my 
opinion, the bleachers now use it with as much satiety as the oil of vitriol, and 
understand it as well. 

What has been the principal benefit derived to the bleacher of linen from, the use 
of the muriatic acid? — It enables us to bleach in my opinion, both better and 
cheaper, and in all weathers, except frost. 



Mr. William Marshall, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. HAVE you been any number of years conversant with the linen markets in the 

William Marshall. norl h 0 f Ireland ? — I have, about twenty years. 

(15 June.) Do you feel that you are enabled to state to the Committee, that you have a com- 

'■ ^ ' petent" knowledge of the mode of growing and manufacture of flax? — I think 

I have. 

Are you acquainted with the different modes of culture of flax, in most parts of 
Ireland ? — I am. 

Were you employed at anytime by the linen board, to make an inquiry into the 
particular management of flax in Great Britain ? — I was directed by the linen board 
to proceed to Scotland and the north of England, in the year 1817, to inquire into 
and investigate in which part of those countries the preparation and cultivation of 
flax was carried on to the greatest advantage. 

What time did that occupy your attention? — Altogether, nearly three months. 

Did you make any report in consequence of that? — I made a report to the board 
on the subject. 

Was that report printed ?— It was. 

Have you a copy of that report ? — I have. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows.'} 



“ The 
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t‘jbbs toft f(,in- '/■ : ■ ii .tfuif &»s3otc i jrlto yira to jaaifii&ta to **•$/. 

“ The Report of Mr. William Marshall, Inspector of linen aocl.-FlaX'SeeU for' . pm$WLiLb 

the port of Londonderry, to the' Right Hon. and .Ho^ the Trustees of 

the Linen and Hempen Manufactures of Ireland. ■ ., r , (*5 June.-) 

"* r - My Lords and Gentlemen, - *• it asss-i gmriWld L> aanajx? 

; ‘‘ IN obedience to youf order of the 6th of May, directing me ‘ to forthwiffi pro- 
deed tb 'those parts of Scotland and the north of England, in which scutch nulls ;' 1 bfi 
the highest character, were situate, and to inspect said mills, ; and take’ the ihost' 
dffettual means' for introducing into this country the improved method of scutching 
flax, practised in those places, and to make a full report to your honourable board of 
ah, the proceedings which I should take, in pursuance of your orders, With my opinion 
otf the pfobable results thereof. : • • ’• ' > ■: ‘ 

“ I felt it my duty, in the first instance, to communicate with those gentlemen, 
who have been the means of calling the attention of your honourable board to this 
subject, from their knowledge of the principal houses in England and Scotland 
ihtCT^sted ip the trade. I have great pleasure in stating the most, marked attention 
was paid, in forwarding the wishes of your honourable board, by their giving hie 
letters' of introduction to their different correspondents, calling on them to leml me 
every assistance and information, so as to enable me to carry your orders into effect. 

With these letters of introduction, I proceeded first to Scotland ; this I was 
induced to do from previous communications with some of the gentlemen in tlie flax 
trade. As I had the advantage of communicating with many of the principal 
farmers, in the habit of growing flax in Scotland, I think it may not be unaccept- 
able to give go& an account of their method of managing that crop, previous to my . 
entering into' a description of the different modes by which flax is prepared for’ 
market by mills and otherwise. I shall first begin with, — 

“ The culture and dressing of Flax in Scotland In the cultivation of fla*, the 
land generally chosen is deep, rich loam, friable clay, strong stiff clay, when properly 
reduced, or an open soil, retentive of moisture. Their. best stops, jq-e produced, from ' 
what is called hough land, or ground lying on the. banks of .rivers. In many par%.- 
where the ground is, elevated, and the. soil cold, maiming to .day, flax is found To ' 
thrive well, though unfit for wheat and barley, and producing but inferipj,.Qats.\ / , 

“ Preparation: — Land designed for flax should- possess depth, and a degree? ojt- 
moisture suitable for wheat, the clearness of fallow, and 5 . fine surface fc.it should 
ploughed two months before sowing, so as ta prevent, as mueh as possible, weeds 
rising with the crop. 

“ Seed:— Dutch, American and Riga, are the best adapted to the id! and 
climate of Scotland. The Riga has generally the preference, if of equal gobd • 
quality. The quantity in general sown on a. Scotch acre, is 28 gallons.; and the 
time of sowing from the middle of March until the first week in May ; the time con- 
sidered best for weeding is when the flax is about four to five inches long. 

“ Pulling flax : — If it is intended to save the seed (which is seldom the case), the 
flax is not pulled until the stalk becomes yellow, 'and all the leaves nearly off, and the 
balls so hard as to stick to the finger when pressed ; but if it is not intended to save 
the shed, it is pulled when tlie stalk begins to turn yellow at the bottom. 

■‘’' During the operation of pulling, great pain^ are taken, to keep the long and 
short flax separate, by the puller having different straps for each quality; and in 
some caSes, they separate the ebarse from the fine ; by this means, the short and fine 
is saved, which Would be otherwise lost in the process of manufacture ; after pulling, 
it is allowed to stand two or three days, to harden th£ fibre. : 

Watering Flax :— It is generally recommended, but seldom attended to, to ripple 
off the bolfs before watering ; it is supposed they are in a great degree, the means of 
discolouring the flax, and hastening' putrefaction, which often injures the quality of it. 

The time in the water depends much on the Sbftriess of it, and heat or coldness of 
the weather ; but it is found to be the best method if possible, to 'compleat the process 
witHbut grassing; and I find the best farfners in Scotland, never spread it bn 
the grass after being watered; but as soon as it so hard in the sheaf as ''to stand, 
they set it on the end, as they do grain in a wet, sehfe’on, by gaffing it ; after standing 
two or three days, it is turned, and in as many more'Ttls'fffitOf the mill or &ack. 

“ In my communication with some of the most experienced flax farmefs, I found 
their reason for not grassing it after watering, as is the practice in Ireland, was, that 
it gave better produce, both in the mill and at the hackle, by not running so much 
tow, was of equal fineness, and much stronger. 

560. Q “ Seed 
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Mr. “ Seed Flax : — The flax after standing in the field a sufficient time to harden, is taken 

William Marshall. ; n an( j stacked, until spring, when a demand may be for the seed ; it is then taken 
(15 June.) off by beating ; the flax is then spread out on a field, in rather a thicker quantity 

v ^ — - — t than watered flax, frequently turned, until it is thought sufficiently dew-rotted ; it is 

then taken up, and set on end for some time longer, when it goes through the same 
process as watered flax in cleaning. 

“ The farmers complain much of a great decrease in their produce, from what 
they formerly had, which they attribute to the great use of lime ; they think it opens 
the ground too much, and prevents it retaining the moisture necessary to the growth 
of flax ; whether this be the case or not, I find the culture of flax considerably 
decreasing. The principal counties in which it is grown, are — Fifeshire, Forfarshire, 
Lanarkshire, Perthshire. 

“ Scutching and dressing flax : — Having come to that part of the process to 
which your honourable board has turned so much of your attention, and to which you 
have so strongly directed mine, I shall first begin with the mills in use in Scotland. 

“ There are in number, in the different counties, about 408, and of different 
sizes ; the number of persons capable of employment in each, are from four to nine 
scutchers, exclusive of persons to attend them. 

« The motion of the scutchers in all the mills I visited, were (with the exception 
of one) horizontal, and were completely inclosed in a circular box or drawer in the 
top, and communicating with the side, is an open, into which the strick of flax is 
introduced, and round which the workmen stand. 

“ This method of working, I consider much superior to the vertical motion in 
use in the mills in Ireland ; the workman in the horizontal mill having complete com- 
mand of the strick of flax, while under the operation of scutching, by which he may 
as he thinks proper, shift it, so as to prevent any part getting more than is requisite ; 
in this way, he can as occasion may require, use both hands with complete freedom, 
free from any danger whatever. Having said so much for their mills, I am sorry 
I cannot approve of their system of rolling; this is done by three fluted rollers, 
one above the other ; their method of rolling the flax, is, first to make it up in stricks 
tied round with a small strap of the same; in this way, it is introduced into the 
rollers, generally three at a time, going in between the upper and middle, and coming 
out between the middle and lower roller; this is often repeated to each strick, before 
it is sufficiently prepared for scutching. 

“ I think it right, before I suggest any alteration or improvement, to give you an 
account of the manner in which those mills are wrought ; the flax, having been stored 
or stacked by the farmer, it is removed into the mill by three or four girls, who are 
called strickers ; it is then prepared by them for the rollers, as before-mentioned, 
after rolling ; it is then drawn by them until they have the root end of each strick 
even, when it is handed to the workmen at the scutching box ; a quantity of it is 
then pul through the first process, which they call roughing ; when a sufficient 
quantity is done, or that the drum is getting full of the waste scutched off, it is cleaned 
out, and should there be any part of this worth retaining, as is generally the case,, it 
is given to the striekers, who immediately draw it for re-scutching ; while this is doing, 
the flax before roughed, is finished out, and each man’s part is put separate until 
weighed, when he is paid according to the annexed proportion ; after this is done, 
the waste from the second scutching is taken out ; this is a tolerable good description 
of tow ; the part saved from the first is again scutched, and produces what is termed 
second flax, and for which the farmers pay the same for scutching, as for the flax. 
The tow he gets without any charge. 



“ The proportions from the experiments I made at different mills', on an average 
are as follow : — 



“ 120 lbs. of flax from the stack, without drying, gave 100 lbs. of broke flax 
from the rollers. 

“ This when scutched, gave, — 

“ Of clean flax 261bs. 

“ Second flax 
“ Tow 



1 4. lb. 
4 lbs. 



The charge, per stone of 24 lbs. was, — 

“ Breaking, drawing, and stricking - - -8 d. 

“ Workmen scutching ----- 10 d. 

“ Mill proportion - - - - - 1:0 id. 

“ Flax 
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“ Flax scutched : — The quantity of flax scutched by a man in the course of a day, Mr. 
varies very much ; but in all cases where the mill was on a small scale, I have found the Willum Marshall. 
quantity of work done more in proportion than when it was on a large scale, and em- <15 June.) 
ployed a greater number of persons. In the small mills, the quantity done by each 
person, if the flax is good, is 89 lbs. ; but superior workmen, with good flax, have been 
known to do double that quantity : in the large mills, where eight or nine were em- 
ployed, I found 48 to 56 lbs. the gross average of a day’s work each man. 

“ I here beg leave to state an experiment I had made between Irish and Scotch 
flax, apparently of the same quality ; — ■ 

“ 112 lbs. Irish, gave of hackled 

“ Flax 56 lbs. 



First tow - 
: Second tow 
; Waste 



- 32 

- 20 

- 4 



112 lbs. of Scotch, gave of hackled 

“ Flax 

“ First tow - 
“ Second tow - 
“ Waste - 



- 80 lbs. 



“ These parcels w ere hackled to the same quality for mill-spinning, and left 
a balance in favour of the Scotch, of about 25 per cent. 

“ The reason of this difference, I, as well as those present, attributed to the 
fire-drying of the Irish flax, by which it loses the oil, becomes hard, and the fibre 
easily broke : In Scotland, the flax is air-dried in the field. 

“ You will observe, that I have mentioned meeting with a mill different from 
these generally in use; it is one of a late construction, and I shall, as well as 
I possibly can, describe it. 

“ It has a horizontal shaft, on which is placed a metal wheel, on the sides of 
which are fastened the scutchers, though the motion of the wheel is vertical, from 
the way in which the scutchers are placed. The workman has the same advantage 
of directing the strick and using both hands, as in the horizontal mill ; there were 
opens for four men ; but I do not think, that more than two could with conve- 
nience, work at one wheel ; there might be two or more wheels on the shaft, ac- 
cording to the extent of power. For this mill, I find the linen board of Scotland 
has granted a premium of 50 1. 

“ Culture and dressing of Flax in Yorkshire. 

« I shall now, as well as in my power, from the observations I had the oppor- 
tunity of making, give you an account of the culture and method adopted in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, for flax; where, on an average, 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
are generally grown. 

“ The description of land in general chosen for flax crops here, is a deep free loam, 
such as is not liable to become too moist, nor yet too dry ; w hen it is inclined to 
stiffness, it is reduced mellow, by frequent ploughing, in the same manner as in 
Ireland. 

“ Seed : — That in the highest estimation is Dutch, and next Riga. When 
home-saved seed is sown, which is often the case, great care is taken to change 
from one sort of soil to another. The quantity of seed varies, according to the 
quality of the ground, from two bushels to two bushels one-fourth, English statute 
acre ; the smaller quantity being chosen where it is intended to save the seed. 

« Time of Sowing : — This depends much on the soil and situation. In ordinary 
seasons, from the middle of March to the middle of April, is esteemed the best, but 
the early sewing is much preferred. 

“ Time of Pulling: — When seed is not the object, the flax is pulled when the 
root-end begins to turn yellow and the leaves drop off, it is then laid in small parcels 
upon the ground, so that it may be as fully as possible exposed to the sun, previous 
to its being taken to the water. 

560. “ If 
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Mr. “ If seed is the object, it is let stand until the stalks become yellow and the seed 

WtlHam Marshall, begins to turn brown ; it is then pulled, and if intended for rippling, it is laid in 
(is June.) small handfulls across each other so as to facilitate the work, by preventing its 

' J getting entangled by the ends; it is then watered, the same as other flax; if not 

rippled, which is frequently the case, it is set up in stooks, until fit for stacking ; 
the seed is afterwards beat out in the spring, and the flax spread out on a field, and 
frequently turned, or sometimes it is put into a pond the same as the green flax ; 
this latter method gives it a more evenly colour. 

“ Watering : — It is the object of the flax farmers to complete, as near as possible, 
the process by the fermentation in the water; but when that cannot be done, it is 
taken out and spread on the grass, and every second day turned; this is done by 
introducing a long rod under each row, and laying over a quantity of it at a time ; 
this is frequently repeated, and prevents the grass and weeds getting hold of the 
flax, and, in wet seasons, rotting it ; when it is sufficiently done, it is then taken 
up and set on an end, and when dry, harvested. 

“ It is recommended, to let oft the water before the flax is lifted, that it may 
harden and stiffen the stem ; this prevents the injury it is liable to, if taken out of 
the water in. the soft state. 

“ Breaking : — This is the next process; and seems to me both clumsy, tedious, 
and. very laborious, and is the same machine (if it may be called one) as was in 
Holland 100 years ago. It is the business of the same person to both break and 
scutch, and if the flax is of good quality, they are able to do about 14 lbs. in 
a day ; but if it is remarkably well done, though not without great waste, exclusive 
of the stem, they have one-half to one-fourth of tow ; this is sold from two-pence 
to four-pence per stone, on an average ; it is calculated, that eight pounds of stem 
gives one pound of flax . 

“ When flax, from which seed has been taken, is worth 7 s. 8 d. per stone, the 
white flax, as it is called,, is worth 95. 8 d. per stone. 

“ The expense of cleaning flax this way is, at present, 24 /. to 28/. per tori. 

“ General Observations. 

“ Having now laid before you, in the foregoing pages, the different methods in 
use in England and Scotland for cleaning flax, it becomes my duty to state which 
in my opinion, is the best method to introduce into Ireland. 

“ Flax, being the raw material of your staple manufacture, as well as an article 
of export, it should always be an object to enable the farmer to bring it to market, 
on the best possible terms, particularly when it has to meet in the same market the 
same article, the growth of a foreign country, where every description of labour is 
done for the one half of what it is here. 

“ Upon this principle, I have not the least hesitation in recommending the use of 
machinery, provided it is such as will prepare the article as well, and come cheaper 
than manual labour ; and this, I have no doubt, with attention and perseverance, 
machinery may be brought to. 

“ I therefore think a breaking and rolling machine, such as would enable .the 
farmer to dispense with fire drying, and at the same time separate the stem from the « 
fibre, so that little scutching would be requisite, should be the first thin®- looked i Je 
to. This machine should be on an extended scale, so as to effect the objectin’ 
quantity, thereby lessening the expense. » , • .‘4, is up 

“ With this intention, I have had constructed a model of a set of rollers, which ni 
I should .recommend being adopted, instead of those in use either in Scotland or = f 
Ireland ; and it might be advisable in your honourable board to hold out a bounty »! 
or premium, such as would induce experienced mechanics turning their attention to ' w 
making others, or improving those which I now submit to your consideration. ! 

Feeling fully satisfied, that the system of scutching mills in Scotland is much supe- s 
rior to that in Ireland, I have therefore, under your instruction, ordered to be made .0 
four of the most approved description (vide page 54), which are those that four : 
men, can work at. I find they do work much better, more of it, and with less waste ■ 
than those on a larger scale. They are also better adapted for the streams of water 
on which flax mills are erected in Ireland ; but those may be also extended, by adding 
another box, should there be power sufficient. . : 

“ I have also ordered one of those to be made, to which the linen board of Scot- 
land has given the 50/. premium. Should this mill answer my expectations, there 

-be?£9TJ.:- 4 W®:; 
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are several in Ireland might, with a small expense, be altered, so as to work 
in the same manner, by putting the wheel on the present horizontal shaft now in ■ 
use here. 

In addition to the drawings which I submit for your information, I have also 
procured models to be made of each description of mill, the better to enable your 
honourable board to form your opinion on the probable effects. ■ 

“ Though it must be the object of the farmer who grows flax on an extended 
scale, to adopt the system of mill rolling and scutching ; yet as there are many whose 
quantity is so small, and who have within their own means the power of working it 
by hand machinery ; to these I would recommend an improved system, by adopting 
the hand scutch used in Yorkshire, or that used in Holland. It is this description 
of farmers who supply a large quantity of the yam used in our heavy manufactures 
as well as export; and the better he is enabled to improve his flax, it of course 
follows his manufacture will also be the better. I should recommend his dispensing 
with fire drying, if possible ; at all events, I am certain one-fourth of what is 
generally given would be sufficient. 

Hackling : 1 his part of the preparation for manufacture is in general done by 
men in all the spinning establishments, except that of Marshall, Hives and Co. of 
Leeds, whose manufactory is by much the largest in Great Britain. Their hackling 
is all done by machinery, for which they have the exclusive patent. It appears to 
me to be very simple, and is attended by children. By those who I heard, and who 
understand the business, the saving is not so much, as that it renders them inde- 
pendent of a very troublesome set of workmen. The Dutch, I understand prefer 
women as hacklers, conceiving it not requiring that degree of strength a man is 
possessed of; but, on the contrary, a female, from the more delicate manner in 
which she puts it through the operation, will save more in flax, which a clumsier 
hand would waste, than is equivalent to her day’s wages. I should observe, that in 
some of the establishments under your protection, the hackling by females is found to 
answer better than men, particularly in that of Buncrana, in the county of Donegal, 
belonging to Mr. Wilson. 

Spinning : — This part of the manufacture comes under two distinct heads, 
namely ; spinning by the hand, which belongs to the females of the poor man’s 
family ; the other to the great capitalist, who carries it on in large manufacturing 
establishments by machinery. 

To the first I shall now' take the liberty of drawing your attention ; and the im- 
portance of it, in whatever view it may be taken, appears to be a matter of the first 
consideration. 

“ In Ireland, it has been the practice, time immemorial, to use what is termed 
the common spinning-wheel, since the introduction of which little improvement has 
been made, either to increase the quantity, or assist the spinner in improving her 
manufacture ; but she has been allowed to go on, earning w'ith her one hand a most 
miserable pittance. 

I shall therefore recommend to your attention, a wheel now in use in some parts 
of Scotland (though not general,) by which the spinner will be enabled to increase 
her yarn daily one-half, if not double the quantity, by what is termed the tw’o-handed 
wheel ; she will thus increase her earnings, which by the single wheel is at best scarcely 
able to give the most wretched support. 

“ I have, wherever I found them in use, inquired particularly into the quality and 
quantity produced by a Scotch spinner, and find two hanks the general quantity spun 
in a day, of from two to six hanks to the pound ; this is spun from the same rock ; 
the very coarse yarn is spun from the w r aste in this way ; they spin from three to 
four hanks daily. The advantage that would arise in the general adoption of those 
wheels, w'ould be considerable, when you consider the quantity of flax grown in 
Ireland, and the capability of further extending it. At present I calculate the 
average quantity produced annually, to be about 24,000 tons, of which there is 
exported, spun by mills, and consumed in cordage, about i 0,000 tons, leaving for 
the hand-spinners, 14,000 tons. Now', supposing the increase of yarn spun by 
adopting this wheel to be only one-half, this would give 7,000 tons additional, without 
any increase of expense; but I think I am justified in calculating, that the quantity 
spun would be much greater, as it would induce a number of females to turn their 
attention to spinning, who would not otherwise have done so, from the small earnings 
produced from the single wheel; this increase I would take at 7 ,ooo tons; by this, 
your growth of flax would be considerably extended, your exports of linen and yarn 
5 6 °* P increased, 
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increased, and your spinners, If not fully, at least better paid for their work than they 
have heretofore been. The increase of expense of one of those wheels, would not 
exceed 5 s. each ; I have ordered several of the most approved, to be made for your 
honourable board, by which you will be better enabled to judge of their efficacy, 
as well as from the different samples of yarn spun thereon, which I herewith 
present : — 

No. 1, is a hank of yarn, spun in - - 4 hours. 

2, is spun in - - - - 4 f d a . 

3, is spun in - - - - 5 d°. 

4, is spun in - - - - 5 f d°. 

5, is spun in - - - - 6 d*. 

“ As it appears to me, every encouragement should be given, to introduce into 
this country, the Scotch method of hand-spinning, I have made arrangements, 
should you think proper, to bring over a number of the best spinners on the two- 
handed wheel ; by introducing them into different parts of the country, they would 
give instruction to those persons who might wish to avail themselves thereof. 

“ Spinning mills in Scotland : — It is about twenty-five years since the first intro- 
duction of these mills ; since which, considerable improvement has been made in 
their machinery, and I cannot do better than give you Mr. Aytoun’s (of Kirkland 
works) account of this branch of the linen manufacture. He is a gentleman of 
general knowledge, and long experience in the trade. 

“ The spinning of flax in Scotland, prior to the year 1 793, was entirely conducted 
by women, on the common wheel, or in some counties by a double wheel, by which 
one woman was enabled to make two threads of coarse yam at the same time. In 
the year mentioned, mills for the spinning of flax yams began to be erected, and 
have very much increased since, and been greatly improved since the first pro- 
duction. 

“ They have tended very much to the general improvement of the linen trade of 
Scotland, but have not in almost every instance been beneficial to the proprietors 
themselves; and it is a remarkable fact, that they should still increase, notwith- 
standing that three-fourths of all those who have had their dependence on the 
trade, and who have been in it for any number of years, have become bankrupts. 
This in a great measure has arisen from the fluctuating state of the raw material, 
during a period of war, and the mills in Scotland, depending on a foreign market 
for their supply of flax ; for except the quantity lately procured from Ireland, Russia 
has supplied all the flax used by the Scotch mills, little or no home grown flax being 
ever used by them, being generally of a finer description than is required for coarse 
yams, to which mill spinning has been principally confined. 

“ At the commencement of the French war in 1793, Baltic flax, in Scotland, was 
bought for 30/. per ton, English, and the same quality of flax, during some of the 
political events of it, rose to the enormous price of 150/. per ton ; such prodigious 
fluctuations are eminently destructive to the interest of those engaged in a business, 
which they must necessarily continue to prosecute at all times, their capital being 
sunk in buildings and machinery, which cannot be converted to any other purpose ; 
and though ruin in the prosecution may stare them in the face, it is equally bad, 
even for a temporary period, to discontinue a spinning establishment to any extent, 
requiring years to put it in order, and to collect and teach workers after having once 
been broke up. 



“ Appropriation of Mill Yarns, &c. : — From the commencement of spinning 
miHs in Scotland, up to 1814, it was almost the universal practice with the mill 
proprietors to spin the yarns only ; these they sold to manufacturers of cloth, or 
dealers in yarn. That system has been a good deal deranged within the last three 
years ; several of the most extensive mill spinners now manufacture into cloth all or 
most of the yarn they spin, and most of the smaller mills spin on hire for others, 
whose property the flax is. During war time, most of these smaller manufacturers 
were employed in the service of government, in making of sail canvas and various 
other articles contracted for by government; the change ruined most of them, and 
therefore the mill proprietors who had the means, were obliged to become manufac- 
turers of linens for general sale. This trade is extending, and from the low price at 
which Baltic flax is now purchased, the makers are enabled successfully to compete 
with either the Russian or German manufacturers of similar linens, which are all of 
a heavy description. The size of yarns spun by the mill is from 3 lbs. to 6 lbs. per 

spangle, 
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spangle, of flax, and from 4 lbs. to 12 lbs. per spangle, of tow. Some go as low as 
2 lbs. for flax, and others much exceed the heaviest weight mentioned, where as 
manufacturers they require to do so, as in the case of sail canvas. 

“ The writer will here remark, that it is his opinion, that fine yarns never caa be 
spun by the principle now made use of in spinning mills, that is, by the spindle and 
flyer, for by this latter mode, cotton yarns have never been spun to any degree; of 
fineness ; fine cotton yarn being universally spun by twisting round a spindle point, 
without the use of a flyer ; but it must be observed, that the elastic nature of cotton 
admits of this latter mode of spinning, which cannot be followed with flax, which is 
a fibre entirely without such property. To this cause may be ascribed the little 
progress that has been made to perfection in flax spinning, when compared with 
w hat has been done in the sister trade. 

“ I am aware, fine vams have been spun on models, or in trifling quantities ; but 
I believe the expense of preparation and the small quantity produced, will prevent 
any general adoption of such machinery. 

“ The value of machine yarn is necessarily limited by what can be done by manual 
labour, and in fine yams, I conceive the advantage lies on the side of the hand- 
spinner ; she will nearly spin as much fine yarn as she can coarse, but this cannot 
be done by the mills from the greater quantity of twist required taking up so much 
more time, and necessarily lessening the quantity produced ; the limitation to , the 
quantity spun by the common wheel, being that which the spinner can pass through 
her fingers, and not the twist required, which she has more at command. 

“ Comparison of the value of mill-spun and hand-spun yam : — The low prices 
of linens for the last two years, and the number of small mills in the country, have 
reduced the spinning by machinery to the lowest possible price at which it can be 
done, without actual loss to the mill proprietor ; this price may be stated at 6i </. 
per spangle, or 48 cuts, or 14,400 yards for the ordinary sizes of flax yam, and 
8£d. for the ordinary sizes of tow yarn. The depressed state of wages at present, 
enables the spinner to do it on lower terms than it may be supposed can long be the 
case ; and as I am not supposing him to have any profit at the price he is now em- 
ployed at, an addition of 2 %d. per spangle may fairly be added in our estimate, of 
what will yarns actually cost, allowing a living to the spinner himself, and to those he 
employs. Flax yam, therefore, may be estimated to cost 9 d. per spangle, spinning and 
tow yarn lid. ; but there is another circumstance should militate against mill-yarn ; 
from the same quality of dressed flax, the mill-spinner cannot draw so small a thread 
as the hand-spinner; this difference in two-pound yarn is equal to 1 \d. per pound, 
or three-pence per spangle, on 3> 4> and 5 lb- yarn (flax) of 1 d. per pound, or 3 d. 
4 d. and 5 d. per spangle on their respective sizes, against mill-spinning. The waste 
by machinery is also greater than by hand-spinning, by about 2 \ per cent, taking the 
waste on machine-spinning at 7 i, and on hand-spinning at 5 per cent. 

“ On the other hand, mill-yams being made from better materials, ought to be of 
more value in the market than hand-spun yarn ; but this will entirely depend upon 
their being put into such a species of cloth as requires an extra quality of yarn, for 
if put into the ordinary fabrics of cloths to which hand-spun yarns are applied, it 
follows that such extra quality is thrown away, as the cloth will produce no greater 
price ; and to this cause I am disposed to ascribe the still greater want of success in 
the sp innin g-mills in Ireland than in Scotland ; though, at first view, those in the 
former country might be supposed to possess advantages over the latter. 

« Before I conclude the subject on spinning, I must take care to draw your parti- 
cular attention to the manner in which yarns are exported from this country to 
England and Scotland. In every town in which the linen manufacture was carried 
on, 'the dishonest and irregular manner in which our yams are made up, was the first 
■thing complained of, and though sold by weight, its value was not so much, by 2d. 
to 3 d. per pound as foreign yarn of the same quality ; and this was the reason given 
for importing so much from the Continent of that article. 

** Preparing yam for the loom : — This is done in Scotland by a very cheap, easy, 
and quick process, to that now practised by the weavers in Ireland, particularly with 
the Irish yams imported there. Their method is, for 20olbs. of yam of two hanks to 
the pound, they prepare a steep with as much water as will sufficiently wet the yarn ; 
they put 3ilbs. of vitriol, mixing it well for ten minutes ; the yarn is then put in, 
where it remains for 24 hours. It is then washed out at a splash mill, or in running 
water, with a hand beetle, but the mill is the best way, as it softens and improves 
S 6o. the 
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inr i it the yarn ’ when dry ’ il under g° es a second beetling, and is then ready for the loom. 

* 1 have procured samples done in this way, which I now beg leave to present— 

j N . j i s a ha n k prepared in Scotland. 

2 is a hank prepared in Ireland, same way. 

3 is one of the same, w ith the addition of a scald in soap and water. 

“ Looms : — I could see little or no difference between those in use in Scotland 
and what we have in Ireland, except those wrought by power; there are not many 
of them in use at present, nor do I think they will increase, unless the manufacture 
is considerably extended, so as to advance the price of weaving. Mr. Wilson, of 
Brechin, where those looms are at work, was so good as to favour me with the 
following account of them : — 

In the year 1810, the partners of the flax-spinning concern, carried on at East 
Mills, Brechin, from the scarcity of workmen, and the'high price of weaving were 
induced to make an attempt to weave linen cloth by power looms. This they more 
readily inclined doing, from a successful trial made by Colin Gibbes, esquire, stamp- 
master, Brechin. ’ 

“ The company have continued a few of those looms at work, and have wove cloth 
from 25 to 40 inches in breadth, with yarns in size all the w-ay from two to seven 
spindle ; and they are enabled with confidence to say, that 39 to 45 inch sheetings in 
breadth, wove through a 32 porter reed, the warp and the weft (when green) three 
pounds per spindle ; the fabrics about square are best adapted for these looms. 

“ Ab °y or g ir| , from to to 14 years of age, will, with ease, weave from 12 to 1 6 
yards of the above quality per day. 

“ Each loom requires a boy or girl ; and a tradesman in the weaving line will, 
with freedom, superintend 1 2 of them. 

“ The fabric is considered equally fair with that w rought on the common loom. 

“ ^ hapower required to give motion to six of said looms, may be equal to what is 
commonly called a horse power. The expense of keeping them in a working state, 
with the utensils necessary, may average about 25 s. yearly per loom. 

“ Had not the price of weaving declined so much, there is little doubt but power 
looms for weaving the coarser fabrics of linen would have been become general. 

“ East Mills, Brechin, N. B. 

“ Stamping or sealing linen in Scotland This is done by officers appointed 
under the linen board, to the different districts, whose duty it is to stamp all the linen, 
as well as those in the different bleach-fields and manufactory establishments, as in 
the different market towns. Their method of ascertaining the length is by a reel, 
instead of the yard in use in the markets of Ireland, which, for simplicity, correct- 
ness and expedition, is much superior to any thing of the kind I have seen. I have 
had several of them made for your honourable board, as it appeared to me they would 
be of considerable advantage, if introduced in your brown markets, by doing away 
the many complaints that are daily making against your seal-masters for incorrectness 
in lengths. 

As the letters of introduction with which I was furnished, enabled me to com- 
municate with the principal gentlemen in this trade, I shall therefore give you their 
sentiments as I received them, on my way through the different towns. 

“ Edinburgh was the first in my route. Here I waited on Messrs. Horner and 
Baxter, extensive manufacturers, and Messrs. William Hall and Sons, importers of 
flax. The different gentlemen of those houses, to whom I stated your honourable 
board’s intention, were pleased to say it was an undertaking that should get every 
assistance that its importance demanded, and they had no doubt, but if followed up 
it would be attended with success. 

“ From Messrs. Horner and Baxter, I had a full description of the different qua- 
lities of flax used by them ; and they further stated, that with proper legislative 
interference, and care in the culture of flax in Ireland, England and Scotland would, 
in a short time, be independent of the Continent of Europe for that article. 

Leith was the next place in my route ; where I waited on Messrs Stark, Craig 
and Co. who are extensive manufacturers ; and Mr. Hodge, who is an importer. 
They stated to me their wish to give every encouragement to Irish flax, as its 
quality was in general superior to all others, but from the improper method used in 
cleaping, it was not an object with them, unless got considerably under its value ; 
from the ill manner of assorting the quantity of shove left in the flax, which they 
could not get out, rendered the tow of little value, in comparison with that of 

other 
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other flax. The quantity of foreign flax consumed here, and sent into the interior 
of the country, is very considerable. 

“ Since my leaving Leith, I have been favoured with a letter (vide page 62), 
from Mr. Craig on the subject, to which I beg leave to refer your honourable board. 

“ Kirkaldy was the next town in my route, which I find is entirely engaged in the 
linen manufacture. Here I waited on Messrs. Pratt and Sons, Messrs. Fergus and 
and Sons, and Messrs. W. Swan and Sons. To these gentlemen, as well as to several 
others in the trade, I stated your instructions ; they all agreed in stating, that if the 
Irish flax was sent clean to market, and fairly made up, it would be equal, if not 
superior, to any other ; that it would be of advantage to them to draw their supply 
of flax from Ireland, instead of the Continent, for several reasons, namely ; the con- 
venience of the market, and facility of communication with their agents, the known 
liability of injury by a long voyage, which Baltic flax was subject to, and the regular 
conveyance always to be had. 

“ There are 17 spinning mills in this town and neighbourhood, which consume 
about 50 tons of flax weekly, and give employment to about 5,000 persons. 

“ Dundee was the next town at which I had occasion to stop ; it is also very 
extensive in the linen manufacture. I here stated to the different gentlemen in the 
trade, your intention of improving the quality and culture of Irish flax ; they all 
expressed their satisfaction, and the advantage that would arise, were the trade put 
under proper regulations, as on the Continent, by assorting it in different qualities; 
for when they imported from Ireland, they frequently had to dispose of the one half 
of what they got, from its not answering their manufacture. Since my leaving 
Dundee, I have been favoured with a letter from Messrs. John Morton and Co. 
(vide page 64), to which I beg leave to refer. To this gentleman I am under 
considerable obligation for the assistance he gave me in my different investigations ; 
and he has further undertaken the forwarding of the different mills, wheels and 
models, now getting ready for your honourable board. Exclusive of hemp, the quan- 
tity of flax consumed here is about 60 to 65 tons per week, and gives employment to 
about 15,000 persons. 

“ Arbroath was the next town in my route; it is also considerably extensive in the 
linen trade. From Messrs. Fitchett and Sons, I received every attention and infor- 
mation on the subject of my inquiry ; they, with others in the trade, have also had 
trial of Irish flax, and their report to me, of its quality and defects, were the same as 
before stated. I beg leave to refer you to their letter on the subject (vide page 64.) 

“ There are fourteen spinning mills in this town and neighbourhood, which give 
employment to about three thousand persons. 

“ The quantity of flax consumed here, is about forty tons per w eek. 

“ I next proceeded to Aberdeen : Here is the largest spinning establishment in 
Scotland ; belonging to Messrs. Leys, Mason and Co. w'hich gives employment to 
about four thousand persons. The next in extent, is Stephen Maberly’s, esquire ; 
this, with Messrs. Mills, Cruden and Co. are the principal establishments here. 

“ The manufacture is principally heavy cloths, and sew'ing threads ; Messrs. Mills, 
Cruden and Co. are entirely in the latter trade. Their threads are of all qualities 
and colours, and are supplied to all the principal towns in the kingdom. The quantity 
of flax consumed here, is about fifty to fifty-five tons per week. 

“ From Mr. Hadden, of the house of Messrs. Leys, Mason and Co. I received 
every attention possible ; he expressed great satisfaction at the arrangements pro- 
posed to be made by your honourable board, for the improvement of the flax culture 
and trade, and that his house would give it every encouragement ; but that the markets 
must be put under such regulation, as would enable them to select the kinds required ; 
for, as now is the case, all kinds are mixed together, and to get the kind wanted, you 
are obliged to purchase what you do not require. 

“ From Mr. Pellet, of Mr. Maberly’s house, I received also every attention and 
information which I required, as well as from all the partners of Mills, Cruden 
and Co. 

“ From Aberdeen, I returned by way of Brechin : Here also is a considerable 
linen manufacture, principally of the coarse descriptions ; and here I met with the 
same complaints of the bad management of Irish flax. 

. “ From Mr. Wilson, of East Mills, I received every attention, and he was so good 
as to render me assistance in making experiments on the produce of flax and 
spinning by. hand; it was here I first met with the two-handed wheel, and hein- 
strncted me to say, that any information in his power your honourable board should 
have. 

560. Q “ Leeds: 
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Mr. “ Leeds -This .town, though the first for woollen, is also the most extensive far 

.WUHmMmMatl. linen manufactory establishments in England; Messrs. Marshall and Ilives, are the 
{15 June.j first; Messrs. Benyons, I believe eome next, with several others; their manufacture 
t 1 is the same as that of tire spinning establishments of Scotland, already mentioned. 

“ To Messrs. Marshall and Hives, and Messrs. Benyons, as well as the partner of 
Mr. Bust, I communicated your intention of taking every means in your power, 
to improve tflae culture and management of flax in Ireland. They, as in Scotland, 
-stated the capability of improvement, and the advantage that would arise there- 
from. 

ft With Messrs. Fenton, Murray and Wood, I had communicated on the different 
improvements introduced in flax spinning; I had an opportunity of seeing then- 
machinery in preparation, which appears to me much superior to that in use 
in some of our spinning establishments in Ireland ; and I have been informed by 
several of the Scotch manufacturers, that their work was much superior to any other 
in the trade. 

“ They have promised to undertake the constructing of a breaking machine by 
rollers, tire same as the model I have presented; as also to state the different 
improvements to which their machinery has been brought, since the first invention 
thereof. 

From this, I proceeded to Selby, in the neighbourhood of which, a considerable 
quantity of flax is grown, and here it is all brought to market ; it is of a very 
superior quality, and sold on the market-day; it was here, at from 7 s. 6 d. to 10 s. €d. 
per stone of 14 lbs. 

“ Having given you, as well as in my power, a true account of the information 
which I received while in England and Scotland, I shall now take the liberty, of 
stating the advantage which, in my opinion, the country would receive, by a proper 
attention thereto. 

“ First, the farmer or flax grower will have an increase of produce in weight, 
of at least one-fifth more than he now receives, and liis flax would be fifteen to 
twenty per cent better in quality ; for where Irish flax in England or Scotland is not 
worth more than 50/. to 55/. per ton, theirs sells at from 75/. to 80/.; and exclusive 
of the advantage the grower would receive, our manufactures of every description, 
from the lowest to the highest, would be considerably improved. 

“ Secondly, by enabling the spinner to increase her quantity of yarn, our trade, 
in the export and manufacture of that article, would be considerably extended ; 
and I have little doubt, but in a short time, we w'ould regain that part of the trade 
which the cotton manufacture has taken from us. 

“ The different mills which I have ordered to be made for your honourable 
board, I should recommend being put up in those districts in which flax is grown 
to the greatest extent, that an opportunity may be given to the different growers, of 
ascertaining the advantage to be derived from them. 

“ The expense which I have thought necessary to go to, on account of draw- 
ing models, mills, wheels, and measuring machines, will not exceed the sum of 8O0 1 . 
This will be required as soon as the invoice and bill of lading arrives, which I ex- 
pect in a few days. 

“ I have also engaged a proper workman to come over to erect them, at 25$. 
per week, and his travelling charges. 

“ Hoping that my exertions in this undertaking will be attended with advantage 
to the nation, and meet the approbation of your honourable board, I shall now 
conclude. 



“ I have the honour to be, 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

“ William Marshall, 

“ Port Inspector of Londonderry.” 

“ Letter from Mr. John Craig, of Leith, to Mr. William Marshall; 

** referred to in page 6*. 

“ Sir, “ Leith, 2d June 1817. 

“ Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I have consulted my spinning-master, 
who is a very good judge of flax, and I find my opinion, with regard both to the 
quality and treatment of Irish flax, in every respect corroborated by his. We have 
had flax from three ports in Ireland, Londonderry, Newry, and Belfast; and 
I shall lay before you, what occurs to me regarding each. 

« The 
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“ The flax that has been shipped at Londonderry by your friends, Messrs. Dy- Mr. 
sarts, is, in general, of very good quality, and fit for mill-spun yarn, from to William Marthato. 
3 lbs. per spangle ; the dressed flax from it, in its present state, is not so good for June.) 

our purpose as that from St. Petersburgh 12 heads ; but we have no doubt, that if v » 

properly treated, it would be both fit for fine yarns and stronger than die best Riga ; 

Its faults axe : — 1st. that, occasionally, it is insufficiently watered ; so diat the woody 
part (what we call the shove) is not separated from die fibre : — adly, that the flax is 
a great deal too much, and I suspect, too quickly dried ; this I consider as a very 
great objection ; and, indeed, as die principal cause of the inferiority of Irish flax 
to Riga ; the natural sap being entirely dried out of the fibre, it both loses strength, 
and also that adhesion which would keep the filaments together, notwithstanding 
the rapidity of the motion of the spindles ; the yarn, therefore is not so smooth, 
and in spinning Irish flax, we are obliged to slacken our speed ; the loss occasioned 
by this in mills that are accustomed to go at proper speed, is very great, and will 
counterbalance a considerable saving in the price of flax ; but in other mills that 
run slowly, it is of less importance ; in all, however, it must prevent finer yarns 
from being spun from the same flax, and very much increase the spinning waste : — 

3dly, it is extremely ill cleaned at the scutching-mills, a vast deal of stuff that ought 
to be separated being left both on the ends and through the body of the flax. This 
is obviously done for the purpose of increasing the weight, but it diminishes the 
value in a greater degree, rendering the tows almost useless. When die flax is 
hand-scutched, there is much less dirt on the ends ; but, in general, the hand- 
scutched flax, which we have got from Londonderry, has been extremely hard, in- 
sufficiently watered, and I suspect seed-flax. 

From Newry we have got flax of various qualities, and bought in different 
places, at Newry, Armagh, Monaghan, Rathfriland, Tanderagee, and other mar- 
kets ; but we have no means of knowing what parcels have been bought in each ; 
the colour is, in general, inferior to Londonderry ; some of it of a reddish yellow, 
and some of a rusty brown, which are greatly objected to by the bleachers ; the 
bluish flax suits bleachers very well, but is unfit for the yarns intended for the 
Dundee market, to which most of our yarn is sent. The flax which we have got 
from Newry is considerably dryer than that shipped for us by Messrs. Dysarts at 
Londonderry ; it seems still more kiln-dried, and from its hardness, I suspect, that 
a considerable portion of it is seed-flax ; it is better cleaned than the Derry, except 
when it has been insufficiently watered, and this is the case with regard to a large 
proportion of it; the flax originally is better than that from Derry ; but with the 
exception of its being somewhat better cleaned, we think it worse managed. 

“ The flax shipped at Belfast is very far superior to any other, both in quality 
and treatment ; it is not, however, so well cleaned as it ought to be, and sometimes, 
not always, it is much too dry ; were it to be gradually dried on the grass, in place 
of being put into a kiln, I have no doubt of its being equal in all respects, and 
superior in some, to the flax imported from Holland. 

“ Upon the whole, the dirtiness and dryness of Irish flax, are its greatest 
defects ; and to those must be added, in particular parcels, a reddish colour, which 
whether the yarn is to be bleached, or only washed before weaving, renders it almost 
unsaleable ; hand-scutching, I have no doubt, is far preferable to mill-scutching, 
but with proper machinery and attention, the latter may do very well. Which ever 
is to be employed, the flax must be sufficiently watered to separate the fibre com- 
pletely from the core of the plant ; and kiln drying, should in every possible way, be 
discouraged. 

“ I shall be happy, if any of these hints can forward the object you have in view. 

“ And I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

“ To William Marshall, Esq. “ John Craig. 

“ p. S. — We have seen a great deal of inferior flax from Londonderry, much 
dirtier, much drier, and much browner, than that to which I refer ; a considerable 
quantity too, very weak. What I have said, you will understand as referring to 
first quality at that market. 

“ A gentleman extensively engaged in the manufacture of sail cloth, to whom 
I showed this letter, authorizes me to say, that Irish flax, if properly cleaned, 
would, for his purpose, be superior to any other, but that he cannot use the tow at 
all, from its being so foil of dirt and lumps; and that the flax, probably from the 
same cause, though partly also from some of it being of bad colour, loses in whiten- 
ing a great deal of weight.” 

56©. Letter 
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Letter from Messrs. Fitchett and Sons, of Arbroath, to me, William Marshall ; 
referred to in page 61. 

“ Sir, “ Arbroath, 9th June 1817, 

“ As consumers of considerable quantities of Irish flax, we take the liberty to 
state to you, the objections that have (in our opinion) prevented its use being more 
general in this part of the country, which, if obviated, would, in a great measure, 
transfer the orders from this quarter (which are very considerable) to Ireland, in 
place of Holland and the Baltic. 

1st. Want of distinguishing names, and ties or tallies, to the different qualities, 
something in the same manner as Baltic flax is sorted, which is, in a great measure, 
a criterion of its value. At present, for want of such distinction, it is in the power 
of any agent or consignee, to invoice the lower, middling, and higher qualities indis- 
criminately, while the consumer, finding what is called good assorted parcels, turn 
out very unequally, and generally of bad quality, treats the whole as unworthy his 
attention, and draws his supplies from quarters where more uniformity can be de- 
pended upon. 

“ 2d. The unequal way in which the flax is cleaned, even in the same handful, one 
part being well done, while the other, generally the upper end, especially under the 
ties, is full of tow and rogue. 

“ 3d. Dryness and hardness of fibre, which breaks off in hackling, and runs up 
into knots amongst the tow. This w r e conceive to arise partly from over-drying the 
flax before milling, and partly from the mode of milling. 

“ If these faults can be removed, and a good braack once fairly in operation, to 
distinguish , the different varieties of quality, we doubt not but the necessity of 
foreign importations would in a great degree cease, to the great advantage of the 
manufacturers of this quarter, and the flax growers of Ireland. We sincerely hope 
that your present exertions will tend to this desired effect. 

“ I remain, Sir, your’s, very respectfully, 

“ For William Fitchett and Sons, 

“ William Marshall, Esq.” “ James RennyJ 



Letter from Mr. John Morton, of Dundee, to Mr. William Marshall ; 
referred to in page 61. 

“ Dear Sir, “ Dundee, July 3d, 1817. 

“ Since 1 808-9, when Irish flax began to be imported into Scotland in considerable 
quantities, I have had much experience in the manufacture of it, chiefly as a mill- 
spinner ; but I have also had much discussion on the subject from my connection 
with the manufacturers of linen in Dundee, and the neighbouring towns, which com- 
prize the principal district in Scotland for the manufacture of linens for exportation ' 
“ The greatest fault which the mill-spinners, who are purchasers of flax, find 
with w'hat comes from Ireland, is the very imperfect manner in which it is cleaned 
and, in this respect, that which comes from Derry is the worst. That which is 
hand-scutched is tolerable, although far from being so perfectly cleaned as what 
comes from Holland, and the other ports in the Baltic. The quality too, of what is 
hand-scutched, is much deteriorated by being fire-dried, a process which deprives 
it of the greater part of the oleaginous matter which contributes much to its 
elasticity, and consequently to the success of all the operations in the manufacture 
of linens. The mill-scutched flax is very much disordered in the process of scutch- 
ing, and in such a manner as to give it an appearance of being much longer 
than it really is ; a negligence very injurious to it in the subsequent process °of 
hackling ; the coarser parts, too, and sometimes the boon of it, when it happens to 
be insufficiently watered, is almost always, particularly in Derry flax, scutched 
down into the ends of it, and is allowed to remain there. It is, no doubt, the interest 
of the cultivators of flax, to have a great return from the scutching mill, and cer- 
tainly their interest would be injured, were the return less, without any advance in 
the price of the flax ; but the advance of price would, at the very least, counter- 
balance the diminution of return, and it is almost certain that it would do more as 
the demand for Irish flax, if better cleaned, would certainly increase. 

“ Irish flax is superior in strength and fineness to any which comes from the 
Baltic ; and were it not for the imperfect method of cleaning it, which I have men- 
tioned, it would certainly be preferred in all our manufactures, which are bleached 
or dyed ; but Baltic flax, on account of its whiteness, would be preferred at present, 
for such of our manufactures as are consumed in the brown state, although it is 
merely a fashion, which may change by a trifling accidental circumstance, 

“ The 
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« The manner in which the Dutch, and also the English in Yorkshire, scutch and 
handle their flax, would be a good example for Ireland. 

« It would also contribute much to bring Irish flax into repute, were regulations 
established for assorting it. It is very various in quality, and consequently, it often 
puzzles die merchant to describe what he wants. Were it assorted into as many 
classes, as that each class would contain but little or no variety, the merchant would 
have no other trouble than to point out the description which he wanted ; and 
besides, it would be a great advantage to the manufacturer ; he would then lay his 
hand on the description which suited his purpose, in place of, as at present, when he 
buys a parcel, he finds on unpacking it, that on account of its great variety of 
quality, not more than one-fourth of it is fit for his use. 

“ There is but little variety in Baltic flax, and yet of so much importance is the 
assorting of it considered, that the government of Russia appoints officers for putting 
each quality by itself. In Holland, where the variety of quality is not inferior to 
that of the Irish flax, although there are no regulations established by the govern- 
ment, yet every quality, sometimes to the number of thirty, is distinctly denoted ; and 
so accurate and skilful are the industrious merchants of that country, that in all my 
experience, I have hardly found any variety in that which was invoiced one quality. 

“ It may not be amiss to say a word or two about Irish yarns, of which a large 
quantity is manufactured into the linens of this country ; and certainly more would 
be used, were it not for the two or three faults which I shall mention. 

“ 1 st. There is a great variety of grists in the same bundle, in the same spangle, 
and even in the same hank ; this puts the manufacturer to great inconvenience and 
trouble, and sometimes to much loss. He purchases a parcel of yarn of a reputed 
denomination; but he finds on examining it, that it contains five or six denomina- 
tions, not one of which is suitable to his purpose ; it would therefore be of great 
importance to the trade, if each hank, spangle or bundle, contained only one grist 
of yarn. 

“ 2d. Each cut should contain a requisite number of threads, and each spangle 
a requisite number of cuts; but in all the yarn which comes from Ireland, almost 
without exception, there is a most inconvenient and injurious deficiency ; in se- 
lecting yarn for a given fabric of cloth, the method used w ith the Scotch yarn, which 
is perfectly correct in this particular, is to weigh each hank in small scales. It 
would be in vain to apply this last to Irish yarn, for the cuts are so. miserably 
deficient in the requisite number of threads, and the hanks of the number of cuts, 
that what might appear on being weighed, to be of the grist wanted, would, if pro- 
perly reeled, be found to be of a very different denomination. 

“ 3d. The stuff in general is spun in too small a grist for its quality, the yarn is 
consequently bad ; the demand must, of course, be less, and the price is kept low. 
Better yarns, although at a higher price, are preferred. 

“ I have thus hastily thrown together a few remarks on your flax and yarns, but 
I shall go more into particulars, if you desire me ; mean time I am, 

“ Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

u To William Marshall,. Esq.” “ John Morton.” 



. Mr. 

William Marshall. 
(15 June.) , 



“ Letter of Mr. Stephen Pellett, to the- house of Schoales, M'Glintock 
“ and Co. of Derry. 

“ Gentlemen, “ Broadford Works, Aberdeen, 17th April 181 7. 

I wrote you, in a brief manner, lately ; the subject oh w hich I now take the 
liberty of troubling and addressing you will, from its nature, lead me more into 
detail ; but less so than if I had a fuller time for it. 

“ It is almost a superfluous preliminary to remark, that the bad and careless 
manner in which flax is treated by its growers in Ireland (generally speaking.) is' 
notoriously known and regretted, by those at all acquainted with the article. 

“ I understand the subject has repeatedly been introduced to the notice of 
Mr. Forster ; and that very recently, it has been taken up in a still warmer and 
more general manner, by those gentlemen, whom a renovation of the present 
slovenly system w’ould more directly benefit. I view yourselves as falling under 
the class in question ; and consequently as likely to have been among the number 
of those to w hom this important object has, of late, been interesting. 

“ Whether wrong or right in my surmises, I am anxious to know all that has 
passed between the gentlemen exerting themselves for a reformation and Mr. For- 
ster, or the organ of government, whoever he may be ; I am anxious also to know, 

560. • R at 
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at what you estimate the average growth of flax in Ireland annually, and the ave- 
* rage proportion that may he shipped thence, for the consumption of Great Britain- 
w , het J ler the price obtained by the grower has been a remunerating one, or if not’ 
whether it has been of late equally so with that of grain ; whether the cessation of 
the demand of grain for the army, be likely to divert the attention of the farmers 
more to flax than heretofore ; whether if flax growing (taking of course an average 
crop) be not as profitable as that of wheat, how much per cent is it conceived on 
S rough view, would makeit so ; whether it be thought by reflecting men that’anv 
encouragement given to the improvement of flax in its raw state, would tend in 
any alarming degree, to discourage the manufacture of it in Ireland - whether there 
be any premium given, by the linen board, to the largest grow er of flax ■ what the 
chief objections, if any, that are made to the improvements wanted ; in fine all 
that it is essential to know, with a view of completely understanding the whole 
beatings of the question ; as it is one to which I am resolved to draw Mr. Maberlv’s 
notice. J 

“I am, gentlemen, 

ft O' f. , , “ Your’s very respectfully, 

To Messrs. Schoafos, M'Chntock & Co. “ (For S. Maberiy ) 

Derr y* “ Stephen Pellctt 



Estimate of an Horizontal Mill for Scutching Flax, by Mr. James Scott 
“ of Cupar : 

“ Men’s wages - 
“ Cast-iron and brass - 

“ Wrought iron - 
“ Fir timber - 
“ Hardwood - 

“ Sawing and Carriage - - - 

(say £. 1 20.) 



£• 3 ° - 

- 42 10 

- 16 10 

- 21 - 

- 11 - 
- 3 - 



£-124 

* Estimate of an Horizontal Mill for Scutching Flax, by Mesrs. Ja* Taylor 
“ and Co. of Dundee : 



‘ Materials, all of cast and malleable iron - 
‘ Timber and workmanship - 

* c Vertical Mill : 

‘ Materials, all of cast and malleable iron - £. 94 

‘ Timber and workmanship - - - - 20 



£- 102 - 



£■ 114 - - 



“ Estimate of an Horizontal Scutch Mill for Flax, by Mr. James Orr 
“ of Ardrie: 



“ Water-wheel, 14 feet diameter and, 3 feet 
6 inches broad - 

** Mill and workmanship - « ' 

* l Rollers, if required - 



£-35 10 - 

- 54 10 - 

- 20 - - 

jC-iio - - 



** — A mi ft ma y be made on a more simple and less expensive plan bv 

20/. ; the above is to be put free op board a vessel at Glasgow.” ’ J 

(Mr. Marshall .) — From that inquiry, I also prepared instructions for the culture 
and preparation of flax, as a recommendation to the growers and manufacturers. 

Was the result of your observations upon the culture and manufacture of flax in 
Scotland and the north of England, that the management of it there was preferable 
tp the mode adopted in Ireland?— I found in one particular district in Scotland the 
culture of it and management of it superior to that in general use in Ireland, and in 
one district of England also ; hut I found, that from the expense gone to in England 
10 preparing it .it would not be an advisable mode to introduce in Ireland, inasmuch 
as the flax of Ireland has to meet in Great Britain, the flax of another country, 

moil pSoiiq- o> iii 01 f! :>j . non 1 in nu><Wn? n^efy; 

ftnuoO 1 * od? 
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tamely, the Continent of Europe, which is prepared at a very low expense, and Mr. 
brought forward to market with that view, I recommended the adoption of the William Marshall. 
method of preparing the flax in Scotland; the Scotch mode adopted in Ireland, (15 Jane.) 

would stand about seven pounds a ton in cleaning it out, being done by machinery, ^ w - J 

while that done in England is done by manual labour, and stood at that period 
from 25 to 28 pounds a ton. 

Would the Scotch mode, which would cost seven pounds a ton, prepare it to 
equal value with what is done by hand ? — Equally well ; there is another reason 
why I recommended that method ; the mode of preparing flax in Ireland, is very 
little known ; for it is conceived necessary to scorch it over a fire, generally of turf 
by which it is greatly injured, both in the quality of the flax and the colouring of it ; 
it is practised to a great extent, in consequence of it being done in many districts 
by females, and the drier they make it the easier the stem is beat out, which injures 
the fibre of the flax materially, and it is that description of flax, which goes prin- 
cipally into the manufactures of Ireland. 

What is the expense per ton, of preparing flax in the usual Irish way?— About 
seven pounds. 

Has there been any improvement made in flax mills in the north of Ireland, by 
any premiums or regulations of the linen board ? — There has been considerable 
improvement made and making, and a very general disposition towards following 
up that improvement. 

Were those improvements adopted in consequence of your mission to Scotland, to 
report upon it ? — They were commenced at that period by grants for the erection of 
scutch mills ; and as an instance of it, the grant to the province of Ulster, and each 
of the other provinces, was a sum of 100/. for each scutch mill in each province; 

■and though the claimants are aware, they have in generally to expend, exclusive of 
the grant given by the board of 100/. from 150/. to 200 l. each; there were 180 
claimants in the province of Ulster, for these mills. 

Can you state, as a matter of calculation, how much per cent the improved mode 
of managing flax would raise it in value ? — I think I cannot better explain that to 
the Committee, than by referring you to the value of yarn in the improved and un- 
improved districts of Derry, Donegal, and Tyrone. 

Do you attribute that difference of price chiefly to an improved method of 
managing the article? — To their better mode of managing and preparing the 
article, both in the cultivating it and in the preparing it for spinning. 

Has this improvement generally taken place within the last few years ? — No, it 
has not ; it has been progressive in those districts, where a better attention has been 
paid by the cultivators. 

Do you think, that in those districts where the article now bears a lower price, by 
proper attention, it might be raised to the value of what it bears in the parts where 
proper attention is paid to it ? — I am sure it could. 

[The Witness delivered in the same , which was read, as follows.] 

Value of linen yam in sundry districts of the counties of Londonderry, Tyrone, 
and Donegal ; showing the quality of the yam, and the earning of the spinner 
per day in each district. June 1st 1822. 

County of Londonderry : 

‘Coleraine district: — Grist of yarn, 3 to 10 hanks out of the pound; price 
p. spangle : — Warps: 3 hanks, 2 s. 6d. ; 4 hanks, 2 s. gd. to 3 s.; 5 hanks, 35. 3^ 
to 3 s. 6 d.— Wefts: 6 hanks, 2 s. 8 d: ; 7 hanks, 2 s. 11 d. to 3$. 2d . ; 8 hanks, 

3 Ad. to 3* 6d . ; 9 hanks, 4 jr. to 4s. 4 d.; 10 hanks, 4 s. 6d. to 4 s. 8 d.; 
at which the spinner earns from 4 d. to 6d. per- day. As this return is equally 
applicable in value to the district of Londonderry, Newtown-Limavady, &c. those 
returns are not given. 

County of Tyrone : 

Barony of Clogher: — Grist of yarn, 2 to 3 hanks in the lb. :— Warps: 2 s. to 
is. 6d . — Wefts: is. 3 to 1 s. 8 d.; at which the spinner earns from 2 id. to 3d. 
per day. 

Barony of Dungannon : — Grist of yam, if to 3 hanks in the lb. : — 2 hanks, 2 s. 
to 2s. 2d . ; 2^ hanks, 2 s. 2d. to 2 s. 4 d.; 3 hanks, 2 s. Ad. to 2s. 6d.; at which 
the spinner earns 3 d. to 4 d. per day. 

Barony of Strabane : — Grist of yarn, from 2 to 5 hanks in the lb. ; — price, from 
1 s - 10 ^- to 2/8 per spangle, at which the spinner earns 3^. to 4 d. per day. 

500. County 
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3/ r- County of Donegal: 

William Marshall. Barony of llaphoe :— Grist of yam, from 3 to (3 hanks in the lb.; — price, from 
•(15 June.) 20 d. to 2/4 to 2/6 to 3/ per spangle, at which the spinner earns 2 id. to 4 d. 

' ‘ per tfey. 

Barony of Tyrhugh .-“Grist of yarn, from 3 to 5 hanks in the lb.;— pnce 1/5 
to 1/10, at which the spinner earns 2{d. per day, provided the flax is good, but not so 
much when obliged to purchase from flax-dealers, owing to the fraudulent manner 
in w hich it is made up for sale in markets. 

Baronies of Boylagh and Barragh .-—Grist of yarn, from 2 \ to 4 hanks in 
; *" li 'J.’ the lb. ; — price 1/5 to 1/8 to 1/10, at which the spinner earns 1 \d. to 2 d. per day. 

Are you of opinion, that it would be of advantage to the increased produce of 
flax, if the sale of it at market, was put under legislative regulation ? — I am. 

What reason have you for thinking so? — From the numerous and frequent repre- 
sentations made by every person connected with the trade, as well by the farmer who 
grows it, as by the merchant who purchases it from him, for manufacture in Ireland, 
and manufacture in Great Britain ; the representations which have been made upon 
the subject to the trade in the north of Ireland, have been very numerous. 

What are the defects in the mode ;of bringing it to market at present, that it is 
•proposed to remedy ; and in what manner ?— The defects are numerous ; first, in 
the manner in which it is cleaned at the flax mill, not being fairly cleaned out ; next, 
not being fairly or properly made up, the markets where it is to any extent, being 
infested with a very injurious set of people, called forestalled and jobbers, and when 
they see a likelihood of a demand for flax, they buy up, and re-sell it again on 
same day. . 

Does that practice prevail to any extent ? — Yes, to a very great extent. 

Do you conceive this practice to be injurious, both to the merchant and the grower 
of flax? — To bath, it is materially injurious, particularly the farmer. 

. Is it not in the power of the merchant, and the grower of flax, at the present 
moment, to put an end to it? — No, it is not. 

. . State why? — The jobber goes in, and represents himself to be the agent of a mer- 
chant, who he knows is purchasing flax ; he states that to the seller of the flax, be 
knows the price that merchant is giving for flax, if he can buy it under, he does so; 
and he goes himself, and sells it to the merchant, and puts the difference into his 
pocket. 

Do you think that a system, injurious to buyer and seller, can be continued 
voluntarily ? — I do ; and it has been continued for a length of time ; the flax trade 
is to such an extent in the market to which I allude, that I have known of a farmer, 
lose sixty to seventy pounds, by a fellow of this kind. 

Are those jobbers strangers ?— No, they live in and about the market. 

Are they not: known in the market ? — They sometimes are, and sometimes not. 

By the intervention of those individuals, w'ho purchase from the different farmers, 
bringing their flax to market, is not the farmer the party principally injured ?— Be 
is, as he does not get the full market price for his article. 

Then any remedy to be offered, should have for its object, to bring the merchant 
who purchases the flax into immediate dealing with the farmer who brings his flax to 
market ?— Certainly. ■ 

Is there any proposition that occurs to your mind,, to make to the Committee, 
whereby this intervention of those jobbers might be prevented? — There is. „ 

What is that? — To oblige all persons purchasing flax, to deliver to the s^lpr 
a ticket, stating that he had bought from him such a quantity of flax, and on whqse 
account it \yas purchased. • . -u t «■■■ • 

Can you suggest any other remedy for the intervention of ; those jobbers, ..than 
obliging all flax intended for market to be brought to one public place of sale ? 
Restricting them from buying and selling again on the same day, as in the case. of 
linen. . \ • 

Would you propose any particular mode, of making up flax intended for market . 
— I w'ould. - - • • . . if 

In what method would you propose to have flax made up for sale?,— In bundles of 
28 lbs. each, with a sample, strick, or parcel ; attached to each bundle, to show, the 
quality of it. 
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Luna, 17 “ die Junu , 1822 . 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair, 



Mr. William Marshall again called in ; and Examined. ^ 

IN what manner would you propose to have flax made up, and offered at market William Marshall. 
for sale, with a view to remedy the complaints made against the present mode ?— j une .) 

This subject has been fully considered by the purchasers of flax, by the landed pro- ' J 

prietors, who are also interested, and by the -farmers, who are the most materially 
interested in the improvement of that article, at whose instance regulations were 

^Ca^y'ou state to the Committee what those regulations are?— Yes; I havd 



[They were delivered in, and read, as follow .] 



*< Legislative Regulations required towards extending the Cultivation and, 
Sale of Flax in Ireland. 



: Flax Mills: 



“ All flax-mill proprietors to give security for the faithful discharge of their 
duty; viz . — 



win y , uiA. — 

“ i . To keep in their mills a just beam and scales, with a sufficiency of weights. 

• .« 2. To clean out, in a fair and proper manner, free from stalk or cropping, all flax 
brought to their mills to be cleaned, to keep each Strick even at the root end, to make 
the flax up in bundles of 28 lbs. each, of equal quality throughout (tops and roots 
not intermixed), with three bands of the flax same as in the bundle ; the stricks to be 
loose at each end, exhibiting a sample strick to each bundle. A label or card to be 
affixed to each bundle, on which a seal or stamp should be put, such seal or stamp 
to contain the name of the mill proprietor, residence, ftc. .... ... 

“ 3 The mill proprietor to be responsible to the owner of all flax which may 
have been cleaned at his mill, for any loss which he may sustain by its being in any 
■way contrary to these regulations, provided the same shall have been discovered 
previous to its passing into the hands of a third person. 



* l Sale in Market. 

« a All flax sold or exposed to sale in fair or market, shall be sold or exposed to 
sale within the custom gates of such market, or within such place as the chief magis- 
trate for the time being may appoint; and no person shall expose to sale or buy, or 
offer to buy any flax, between the 25th September and 25th March, before nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, or between the 25th March and 25th September, before 
eight o’clock in the forenoon, under a penalty of the forfeiture of the flax, or the 
value. . . , „ . 



value. , . , .. 

“ 5. All flax sold or exposed to sale in any market, shall be made up in bundles 
Of 28 lbs. each, the stricks even at the end, and shall be cleaned out in a fair and 
proper manner, free from stalks or croppings, and shall be of equal quality 
throughout ; each bundle to be made with three bands of the flax, same as the bundle, 
with a sample strick to each, to be considered a fair sample, sufficient to show the 
quality of the flax contained therein, and shall have, in addition to the name Of the 
cleaner, that of the proprietor, with his residence, &c. thereon ; and any bundle, in 
which any flax may be found differing from the sample in quality or otherwise, 
to be forfeited. . 



to be iorieitea. . . 

“ 6. Any person altering any bundle of flax made up as aforesaid, or altering or 
displacing the name of any cleaner, or owner of flax, to be subject to a fine not less 
than 1 1. or exceeding 5/. at the discretion of the magistrate. 

“ 7. All persons buying, or offering to buy any flax, who shall abuse any bundles, 
or detach any stricks from said bundles, or toss them, so as to make them appear or 
different quality or clearing, from the parcel, shall, on conviction thereof, be subject 
to a fine of not less than 5 s. or exceeding 40s. at the discretion of the magistrate. 

.. „ ... 1 _ . _ .11 midntitv 1 1 9. hs. snail 



to a line ot not less man $s. or exceeumg — 0 — 

“ 8. All persons who may sell any flax, exceeding in quantity l 12 lbs. shall 
deliver to the purchaser an account or ticket, containing the quantity so sold, and 
the price for which it was sold ; the delivery of such account to be deemed a con- 
560, S 
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Mr. elusive sale ; and any person who may deliver in flax of a different quality to that 
William Marshall, 'expressed . in his account or ticket, shall, on conviction, forfeit the same. 

( '7 June.) “ 9. And whereas great, frauds, loss’and disappointment, have been sustained by 

v — ' farmers, .by persons representing themselves to be agents or servants authorized to 

purchase flax for others, well known to be dealers in that article-; any person who 
shall purchase any flax ip any public market, shall deliver a certificate to the seller 
Stating truly his name, residence, and the name and residence of the person by whom 
he is employed, and where the flax is to be received;, and an, y person who may 
deliver an untrue certificate, or who shall neglect to deliver such certificate as-required 
to be delivered, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in the sum of nqt less than 5 A 
or exceeding 10 /. or shall be committed to close confinement for not less than three* 
or more than six months, at the option of the magistrate who shall hear the same. * 
; “ ID, Any person who shall purchase flax in any market, and shall sell or expose 
the same for sale on the same day in said market, or who shall, within one month 
after said purchase, sell, offer or expose to sale, any such flax, without making some 
useful improvement thereon, by hackling, & c. such person shall be deemed a, fore-, 
staller and jobber, and shall forfeit all flax so purchased, or the value thereof. 

“ 1 •• Any person who shall have in his possession, or who shall buy or agree to 
"buy, ^ack up, or enter for exportation, any flax in any way contrary to the provisions 
contained in this act, shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit all flax so purchased 
packed up or entered for exportation, or the value thereof. 

“ 12. Any farmer, or other person, who shall, at anytime receive from any flax- 
cleaner, or other person, any. flax which may appear, on examination, to be fraudu- 
lently made up, and shall deliver the same to the officer appointed under this act, td> 
carry the same into effect, with all particulars which may have come to his knpw'- 
ledge, such person shall not only be discharged from any penalty to which such flax 
if found in his possession, would be liable, but shall be entitled to a moiety of such> 
fine as may be imposed on the person convicted of said fraud. 

“ > 1 3 - And whereas great convenience has arisen to sellers of flax, by persons 
purchasing in market, and not receiving or paying for the same in proper time, such 
person, who shall purchase any flax in any market, and who shall not, with all con- 
venient speed, receive and pay for said flax, in the current money of the market, 
within six hours after tender or delivery of said flax, such person neglecting so to do* 
shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit the amount of said flax so purchased, or be- 
committed to close confinement for not less- than one, Or exceeding, three months at 
the disefetion of the magistrate who shall hear the same. ’ 

“ 14. Any person who shall, by representing himself as agent or servant of 
another, purchase or offer to purchase any flax in. any market, without beim* duly 
authorized by such person as he shall represent himself to be the purchaser for, such 
person, on being convicted before any magistrate, shall be committed to close con- 
finement for not less than one, or more than three months, at the discretion of saiif 
Magistrate.” 

; If such regulations as those were adopted and enforced, are you of opinion, that 

if would, to any considerable extent, -increase the value to the growers of flax? 1 

I am of opinion, that it would considerably increase the value, and secure. a constant 
demand, for the article. 

Can you form any judgment, to what extent ?— I am certain it would increase 
the demand for, and value of flax, from ten to twenty per cent, in what is con- 
sidered the improved districts, while in the less improved, it would make a difference' 
of 20 to 40 per cent. 

Can you tell, w hat the average produce, in point of weight, is of an acre of flax,' 
dressed in the state in which it is sold in the market? — The general average is about 1 
five hundred weight to an Irish acre over the country; but there are instances of 
much greater produce. 

How much would that be to an English acre, and how much to a Scotch acre ?— 
It would be to an English acre, 345 lb. ; and to a Scotch acre, 446 lb. 

Have there been any Considerable improvements made, or inprogress of making 
in the culture and management of flax, in any part of the north of Ireland, in con- 
sequepce of your suggestions ? — There has been a very general disposition to improve 
the culture of flax ; and great pains have been taken, and expense gone to, by several 
— -- lanckxl prqpri^tors in the country, for that purpose. 

W hat do you consider to be the practice, in the management of flax, which most 
requires to be corrected?— From the very first pulling of the flax, until it is brought 
to ^ale in the market ; in every stage of it, it is capable of great improvement. ‘ ° 

•Gould 
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-’Could you state the number of individuals; that' an acre of flax employs, from t|e 
time of its being pulled until it is produced in the market for sale, in the shape of WmamMarshU. 
linen cloth ? — It would employ an individual, at constant labour, for 1,133 days ; of 
jvhich 366 days would belong to the male, and 767 to the female. \ 

- What is your opinion of the utility of the distribution of implements used in the 
linen manufacture, by the trustees of the linen board ? — The distribution of the 
implements has tended materially to extend and improve the manufacture in the 
country; the manufacture of Ireland, being differently carried on, and by a different 
description of persons, to what it is in Great Britain ; being the poorer or lower 
class of people in the country, they require every assistance and information that can 
be given them. 

- Is the Committee then to understand from you, that the distribution of wheels 
end reels, by the trustees of the linen board, puts into habits of industry, the poorer 
class of the females of the country ? — It does. 

Do you live in the city of Derry ? — I do. 

Do you know what number of females are enabled to earn their bread as 
spinners, by the distribution of flax to them, by any association there? — The num- 
ber there varies from four to six hundred ; but establishments of this kind are not 
confined to the city of Derry alone ; they are extended to a number of the principal 
towns in the north of Ireland. 

- What is the mode practised in the distribution of the flax, and the return of it ?— 

A certain quantity is delivered out to each female, which she returns in yarn, ac- 
cording to the grist that she is directed to manufacture it for, which she is paid so 
much for her labour ; that yam is sold by those associations to the different manu- 
facturers, and other flax purchased and distributed to the spinners, with the 
produce. 

Have you heard of a fraud practised upon the linen trade of Ireland, in the city of 
London, by the sale of cotton made up as pieces of linen, marked and sealed in 
such a manner, as purports that those pieces have been manufactured in different 
parts of the north of Ireland ? — I have ; I have heard, that considerable quantities 
of a particular manufacture of calico, are made up in imitation of Irish linen, stamped 
with the stamp, representing that usually put upon the linen exported from Ireland, 
bearing the name of the different descriptions of Irish linens, such as Coleraine, 

Belfast, Lisburne, &c. 

What proportion does the price of such calico, representing linen, bear to the 
price of linen ? — I have myself bought a piece some time since of that manufacture, 
such as is made up for shirts ; the price of which, British, was 1 s. 4 d. per yard ; 
linen of eqtial fineness, would be ; from 2 s. 8 d. to 2 s. 10 d. 

Can you state, whether this practice of making up calico to represent Irish linen, 

Is carried on to any considerable extent ? — I have made inquiry from most respect- 
able individuals, conversant with the trade ; and I understand, it is carried on to 
h considerable extent, for export. 

Have not the trade, in the north of Ireland, generally complained of a practice 
which has crept in amongst the weavers of plastering their webs? — They have ; both 
the trade in the north of Ireland, who export them, and the trade of Great Britain, 
to whom they are sent. 

’ Have they not requested some legislative enactment, to remedy this practice ? — 

They frequently have. 

Has the cultivation of flax much increased in the north of Ireland, within these 
last eight or ten years ? — It has. 

- Does not almost every farmer in the north of Ireland, sow more or less?— • 

They do. 

Is it not generally, the produce of his patch of flax, that he looks to, for the pay- 
ment of his rent? — He generally looks for the payment of one half year’s rent out of 
his flax ; speaking generally of the farmers. 



Mr. Ross T. Smyth called in ; and Examined.- 
WHERE do you live? — In the neighbourhood of Londonderry. 

Has your father a considerable bleaching establishment ? — He is interested in twd 
Considerable bleaching establishments. 

Are you acquainted with the relative value of flax grown in the north of Ireland, 
fend that grown in Scotland ? — I am. 

' Which do you consider the most valuable article ?— That grown in Scotland. 

' 56o. To 
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To what do you attribute its superior value? — To the superior mode of its culti- 
vation and management in the different processes which it undergoes ; it is also 
generally grown on a rich soil. 

Is there any desire expressed in the north of Ireland, to put the mode of bringing 
the flax to market for sale under regulation ? — I believe there is but one opinion upon 
that subject ; that it would be advantageous to the trade. 

Is the female part of the population, in the north of Ireland, pretty generally enabled 
to earn a livelihood by flax-spinning ? — They are enabled to earn a pittance by it. 

What do you think a spinner could earn now, by the day, at the present prices ? — 
A good spinner, I should say, from 3d. to 4 d. a day; many cannot earn near so 
much. t . ‘ 

Are you of opinion, that the gratuitous distribution of the spinning-wheel brings 
into habits of industry a great proportion of the poorer females of the country, who 
would not otherwise have the means of earning their bread? — I believe it may, io 
many instances. 

In order to earn 3 d. or \d. a day, how many hours will it occupy a spinner? — It 
will depend very much upon the degree of skill possessed by the spinner; it will 
require a good spinner from 12 to 14 hours to earn 3 d. to 4 d. per day. 

Are you aware of considerable complaints made by the trade, against the practice 
of plastering and glazing the webs ? — Yes ; I know such complaints have been 
made ; but regulations have been made, lately, in some of the markets, which, if 
enforced, will in future prevent such practices. 



Mr. Carey M‘Clellan, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are connected with the linen trade in the north of Ireland? — Yes. 

In the county of Londonderry? — From Londonderry. 

Are you in partnership with Mr. John Atcheson Smyth? — I am. 

What is your opinion of the value of the export bounty, as an encouragement to 
the trade ? — I think it is a very considerable encouragement to tire trade. 

What would be the effect in the present state ot the trade, of any proposition 
to discontinue the bounty ?— It would have a very injurious effect. 

In what manner do you mean to state to the Committee, that it would be in- 
jurious? — Irish linens would not be able to compete with foreign linens in the 
foreign market ; foreign linens can be manufactured cheaper than Irish linens can 
be ; and were the bounty discontinued, the sale of them must be very materially 
lessened in the foreign market. 

Is your house in the habit of exporting? — Yes, we have been in the habit for 
a considerable time. 

To what parts of the world ? — To different parts of the United States of America, 
to the West Indies, to South America, and to Gibralter. 

To what parts of the world is the greatest proportion of your export of linen, from 
Ireland, including Great Britain? — To Great Britain. 

What proportion does your export to Great Britain bear to that to other places ? 
—It is much larger than to any other place; I suppose nine-tenths of the exports are 
to Great Britain. 

What is your opinion of the importance of the linen manufacture, as a trade, to 
the prosperity of the north of Ireland? — My opinion is very decided upon that point; 
without the linen manufacture, I do not know what the country could do ; it is the 
chief support of the north of Ireland ; and in fact, we all depend upon it, though 
we may not be immediately concerned in the trade. 

Have you any knowledge of the rate per acre, paid for rent of land in your part of 
the north of Ireland ; Yes, I think I have a tolerable good idea of it. 

Are not the rents paid, with tolerable regularity now ? — They have been paid with 
very tolerable regularity for some time past. I have not heard many complaints; 
they are considerably reduced, however, from the war prices. 

What is your opinion of the effect of the linen trade, as enabling the farmer to 
pay his rent? — I think it is the linen trade that has enabled him to pay his rent. 

Without the assistance of the linen trade, do you think the greater proportion of 
the north of Ireland could pay their rents? — I am satisfied they could not pay the 
rents they are charged at present. 

What is the effect of the linen trade, in your opinion, upon the regular and moral 
habits of the population of the country? — I think it has a very good effect in keeping 
them regular in: eveiy way; it- is impossible for me to say what they would be 

without 
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without it; but I attribute, in a great degree,, to-the linen trade, that tranquillity 
which we enjoy tn the north of Ireland. , ... 1 , . 

. Does not the cultivating, spinning, and weaving of flax, generally employ all tile 
inhabitants, male and female, of a bouse?— [n the working class of people, there is 
no doubt it does ; it is their chief employment; after attending to their farm eo* 
other duties, they have hardly any thing else to employ them. 

What is your opinion of the utility of a superintending board, such as the linen 
board, over the interests of the linen trade of the north of Ireland?— I think a super- 
intending board is very useful. 1 

• ^ the P ractice the city of Derry, with respect to the sealing of cloth* is 
it done by a sole seal-master, or are a number employed ?— It is done by a sole seal- 
master, and he employs assistants. 

How was that business formerly conducted in Derry?— The seals were in the 
hands of a number of people. 

That was remonstrated against by the trade ; was it not?— It was. 

And a sole seal master appointed at the instance of the trade ?— At the instance of 
the trade. 

Is that particular branch of duty performed now to the satisfaction of the trade ?— 
It is perfectly so, except in one respect, which is very general every where, with 
regard to the measuring of linens ; three-quarter wide linens are measured before the 
market, with which I am perfectly satisfied, but seven-eighth wide linens are not 
measured till after the market. Some of us object to this, and I among the rest • 
but it has been continued ; and my desire, and that of the generality of the trade is’ 
that they should be all measured before the market. 

Were you in Derry when the secretary of tire linen board was sent there by the. 
authority of the board, to inquire imo the mode of sealing linens ? — I was. 

Was Mr. Cony put into possession of the practice that prevailed, and the wishes 
of the trade, with regard to the sealing ? — I think he was, so far as I recollect • there 
might be something that might not have been mentioned, bat I think he was made 

pretty generally acquainted with it. 

Are you aware, that he has reported at large upon the subject of the seals ?-un 
I cannot speak of his report at large ; but as far as regards Derry, I think he has 
reported very fairly, and I am inclined to think, from knowing the report to be fair 
in that part, that it is fair throughout ; and I should also say, from the pains he took 
in making inquiries, it is a fair report. 

Are there any of the articles, which you use in your trade as a linen bleacher, 
which pay duty upon importation, upon which the duty is not drawn back, on that 
material being so employed ? — There is. 

What is that? — The article of smalts. ■■ T 

Is that extensively used? — It is. 

What is the duty paid upon smalts? — Nine-pence a pound ; and our consumption 
will amount to very nearly 300/. a year. Tr;i 

What is the value by the pound ot smalts ? — The valae, taking the lowest, is from 
about 1 s. to 2 s. 4f/. a pound. 

Is there any other material used, that pays duty, that you do not draw baek ?— 
That is the only article that we pay duty on directly ; we use soap on the ashes used 
in the making, of which there is a duty paid ; but we receive nh drawback oh the use 
of it. 

Is lithe nsed now in any of the processes of the linen manufacture ? — ; Yes, it is. 

And without injury ? In the making of the bleaching powde^ lime is used without 
aby Injury. 

Then, if there is any legislative penalty annexed to the use of lime in making 
bleaching powder, is it your opinion that it ought to be enforced ? — I never heard that 
it was attended with any improper effect, when judiciously used, in making bleaching 
powder. 

Then do you think that penalty ought to be enforced ?— No, unless they use it In 
some improper way. i , 

Through what port do you generally export your linens to Great Britain ?-- 
■Chiefly through the port of Derry. 

To Liverpool or London ? — Both to Liverpool and London, and some parts of ’ 
Scotland also ; but those are the chief. 

Have you any room in the linen hall of Dublin ?— Yes, I have one. 

Can you state whitare the advantages of 4he linen hall of Dublin to the trade ?— 

It aibrds us the means of offering our goods for sale; it is an accommodation to 

560. T the 
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the trade ; the trade is thflifl brought together, and the purchasers and sellers meet 
in a convenient way, and the lineus could not be so well stored in merchants ware- 
houses as in the linen hall, from the convenient manner in which it is fitted up. 

Do those in the trade, in the county of Derry, avail themselves ot itr— lhey do; 
linens are chiefly sold at Dublin through factors ; the owner of the linen benefits, so 
far as to be relieved from the expense of storage, which would otherwise tall 

^re they in the habit of consigning their linens to the factors there ? Yes. 

Mr. Hugh Lisle, called in ; and Examined. 

DO von live at Oaks, in the county of Londouderrry ?— I do. 

You are concerned in the linen trade ?— Yes, I am ; I am one of the partners m 

the house of James Atcheson and Company. 

Have you estates in the county of Londonderry, and m the county of Tyrone . — 
I have. 

In vour own person ? — Yes, and brothers. , f T , , 

Are you acquainted with the nature of the linen trade m the north of Ireland, 
generally, in all its different branches ? Yes. , 

Will you state, Avhat you conceive to be the importance of the linen trade to the 
north of Ireland?— With respect to that, I will only bring one instance, which 
I think shows it very strongly. I receive the rents of two different estates m the 
county of Derry ; in one of them the linen manufacture is carried on ; m the other 
it is not, being situated near the mountains of Dungiven, where the trade has not 
been established ; the lands of those two estates, are, I consider, of intrinsically the 
same value; either of those estates will produce flax, or the crops that we generally 
grow ; but I find the greatest difficulty in getting in the rents from the one estate in 
which the linen trade is not established, although it is not set at a higher actual rate 
than the other estate, where it is established. 



Mercurii, 19* die Junii , 1822. 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. 

Leslie Alexander. 
(19 June.) 



Mr. Leslie Alexander, 

Called in; and Examined. 

ARE you a general merchant residing in the Old J ewry, in the city of London ? 

— I am - 

Are you extensively connected as a linen factor? 1 am. 

How long have you been settled in London ? — About twenty years. 

Is your brother likewise in business with you ?— He is. 

The nature of your factorage business, is to sell linens that are consigned to you 
from Ireland ; is not it ?— Entirely ; those consigned by the. bleachers in Ireland, to 

our house. . , 

What part of Ireland is your correspondence mostly with ?— Mostly tne norm 
of Ireland ; the county of Derry and Belfast. .. » 

Have your consignments increased or diminished of later years, Speaking 
ourselves, they have increased. 

Speaking of the trade generally ?— I should think they have increased generally, 
in point of quantity. . . 

Of the linen consigned lo you, are you in the habit of exporting any to orenga 
parts ?• — Not from our own house; we are in the habit of selling to the export 
merchants. 

But you do not, yourselves, export? — Not on our own account. . 

Nor on the account of your correspondents ? — Occasionally we are desired by our 
correspondents. , ~ . 

Is most of the linen exported to foreign markets, within your knowledge, of that 
description which draws bounty, or of a higher value? I he greater quantity ex- 
ported draws the bounty. 

Which do you think is the greater proportion ? — The linens that draw the bounty^ 
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In cases where you export for your Irish correspondents, to foreign places, have 
you occasionally drawn bounty? — Yes, we have occasionally. 

What is the practice at the port of London, in estimating the value of linen 
entered outwards, for bounty ?— All goods under a certain price draw a certain 
bounty ; for instance, those at 5 d. and under, draw one halfpenny ; from 5 d. to 6 d. 
draw one penny ; and 6 d. to 18 d. three halfpence. 

Do you put a value upon the different parts that your parcel of linen contains ? — 
Certainly, in fairness, because they are liable to be seized, it we do otherwise. 

Are you aware of any practice adopted in London, or in any other part of Great 
Britain, for the purpose of bringing into consumption, cotton goods made up in 
imitation of linen?— I am very well aware, that cotton goods are made up precisely 
as they make up Irish linen, and that they are exported. I have frequently seen 
them myself; and I have known them to be actually stamped with a kind of fac- 
simile of the seals of the bleachers in Ireland. 

When you say, that you have known them to be stamped with the seals and 
marks of the Irish bleachers, is it your opinion, that that is done w ith the intention 
of making them pass for linen instead of cotton manufacture? — Undoubtedly ; my 
opinion is, that it is done to enhance the price of them abroad. 

Do not you consider this an imposition? — I consider it very wrong indeed. 

Is this practice, in your opinion, and according to information that you have 
received, carried on to a very considerable extent ? — Certainly, to a very consider- 
able extent. 

Have you seen pieces of cotton made up in imitation of pieces of linen, as you 
have described ? — Frequently. 

Will you look at that piece of manufactured goods, [if was handed to the witness , ] ; 
what is that piece of goods intended to represent? — Certainly, a piece of Irish linen. 

Will you be. so good as to describe what are the marks which appear affixed to 
this piece of goods ; has not it the mark of “ Coleraine” upon it? — It has. 

What does that number signify, which appears on the piece? — It is meant to 
signify twenty-six yards. 

Whose manufacture does it purport to be? — John Wilson, Coleraine. 

Do you know the house of Wilson of Coleraine ? — V ery well. 

Will you state the degree of respectability and extent of business, that you con- 
sider that house to have?— I do not exactly know the extent, but they are consider- 
able bleachers. 

And people of some credit in the London market? — Very good credit, indeed. 

Do you knowhow many bleaching greens they have ? — Two bleaching greens. 
What is the manufacture of this piece of goods? — A piece of cotton, un- 
doubtedly. 

According to the apparent fineness of this piece of cotton, what would be the 
value of it in London, if linen, at the present prices ? — Two or three-and-twenty- 
pence. . . 

What is the real price of it?— The wholesale price of it is 9 zd. a yard. 

Does not linen of the value of 9} d. draw bounty upon exportation?— Certainly. 
Can you say that any exportation of cotton, purporting to be linen and drawing 
bounty, takes place ? — I cannot state any circumstance of the kind, to my know- 
ledge. 

Are you aware, that there are houses in London, established for the very purpose 
of making up cotton fabrics to imitate linen? — Certainly. 

Do you know what number of houses there are of that description r I know of 
five houses that make up imitation linens ; there may be more. 

Do you distinctly state, that no export does take place of this imitation article r 
Considerable quantities of cotton goods, in imitation of Irish linen, certainly are 
exported, made up as Irish- linens. 

Can you state under what entry? — I cannot state that. 

Are you aware, whether any bounty has ever been drawn on that article r I do 
not know, but I should think not, certainly. 

Does it find sale in the foreign market as Irish linen ? — That I am not aware, of; 
but in the home market it puzzles people, who are not acquainted with the trade, to 

discriminate. , . ....... 

What is your reason, for saying, that you do not imagine any such imitation linen 
receives bounty for exportation?—! only conceive, that people would not have the 
hardihood to export cotton goods, and run the risk of seizure, and perhaps a con. 
siderahle fine j I am not aware what the fine is. 

.560. Haw 
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Have you sefin cotton goods, made to imitate linen, of a lower price than this'?— 
Certainly, we can buy cotton in the market as low as 5 d. a yard, and make it np 
m any form we pease and stamp it in anyway we please, as Irish linen, which is 
done by some of those houses which I have mentioned. 

Have not your family a very large bleach-yard ?— A very large one. 

Are any of your family established in the linen trade, in the north of Ireland ?— 
Inejj are very extensively in the linen trade. 

Can cottons be made to imitate cambrics?— I am not aware of that. 

Have you considerable connexion with the west of Ireland, in the linen trade’ 
— I have. 

Do you consider that the cambric trade, w ith the north of Ireland, has deteriorated 
lately ? — It has decreased very much in London. 

Was it not formerly a very important branch of trade to the north of Ireland ?— 
borne years ago, there was a very considerable quantity more manufactured, of the 
finer description of cambrics, than there is now. 

How do you account for the decrease in the manufacture of this article ?— From 
the quantity of French cambrics that have now got into use. 

How does it happen that French cambrics come now, which did not three or four 
yearaago ; has the duty on the importation of French cambrics been diminished ? — 
i he duty now is 1 15. bd. I rather think, some years ago, it was as high as 14s. 

Do not you believe there is a good deal of French cambrics smuggled into this 
country ’—Certainly ; at least that is my opinion, and that of a number of the trade. 

Is it of the same description that was formerly furnished by the Irish manufacturer 
or hner ( — Mostly of a finer description. 

Can you state what the price of the Irish cambric is, that which is thrown out of 
consumption by the smuggling in of the French cambric? — I cannot accurately state 
that; 1 am aware, that the consumption or demand for fine lawns has very much 
decreased within the last two years. 

Which decrease you attribute to the smuggling in of French cambrics? — Un- 
doubtedly, to the quantity of French cambrics that are now sold in our markets, 
and also to their being got in without paying the duty. 

Do you think the present duty on French cambrics sufficient to protect the Irish 
-manufacture r I am not aware of that ; but it would go a great way to Cause a con- 
tinued consumption of the fine article of lawns. 

.. 9 an y° U a , n y wa .V of preventing this illicit trade ? — I cannot well state 

that; the only method that I could point out would be, when those goods arrive, 
that the officer should stamp each piece of cambric, as duty paid ; and when those 
goods are exhibited at shops or at warehouses, that they should be liable to be seized, 
“ th fy *? ad aot stamp ; people then would be aware- of their risk in vending those 
goods that have not paid the duty, because French cambrics do not bear any stamp 
at all ; whether they pay any duty, or no duty, there are no means of detecting 



You think the trade in lawns, in the north of Ireland, was double what it is at 
present ? — I am not sure of that ; but of the fine lawns, I am very sure that more 
than double the quantity was sold, to what has been sold within the last two or 
three years. 

Do you mean in Ireland, or here ? — In London. 

Do you think generally, that the manufacture of that particular article of linen 
has decreased ? — I do. 

Do you think the Irish manufacturer is competent to weave cambric of the finest 
order that is finished by the French weavers ?— Perhaps not quite so fine, in general. 

When you say, not quite so fine in general, do you mean to say, that there is no 
manufactory in the north of Ireland, where cambric is made of as fine a quality as 
foreign . Undoubtedly, in Lurgan they manufacture very fine lawn. 

What price did the finest cambric, made before two years ago, in the north of 
Ireland, bear ? — Perhaps ten or twelve shillings. 

Does any, bearing that price, come from the Irish market now ’—Seldom, or ever. 

Can those who withdraw themselves from that business, betake themselves to any 
other branch of the trade ? — They manufacture a lower description of goods of. the 
same kind. 

Which is not so much interfered with, by the French cambric, in this market? 

Mot quite so much. 

But you chiefly attribute the decrease of that trade in Ireland, to the smuggling? 
—Undoubtedly. 06 8 



Do 
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Do you wish to make any communication to the Committee, with respect to Mr. 
a practice which prevails, and which, in your opinion, is injurious to the trade, of L' thr Ahxmdtr, 
stamping linen with seals, purporting to describe the manufacture as belonging to (19 June.) 

a part of the country, different from where it was manufactured? — The communica- ^ y 

tion that I wish to make, is this, that a great quantity of linens come to our market, 
stamped with a character which they really do not deserve ; they are sealed as being 
Coleraine cloth, when they are a very coarse, spurious, and inferior linen ; and 
I conceive such practices are very injurious to the trade. 

Where are Coleraine linens chiefly made ?— In the neighbourhood of Coleraine, 
they are manufactured, and in the county of Derry ; the average prices of the cloth, 
that is sold in the market of Coleraine, is 1 8 d. to 2 s. 8 d. a yard in the brown 
state ; in former times, they used to go up as high as 5 s. or 6 s. a yard, perhaps 
higher; the linens, coming into the London market, purporting to be Coleraines, 
stamped with the spurious seals, are sold in the London market at 10 \d. and 11 d. 
average, in the white state. 

Is it your opinion, that there ought to be a remedy provided to prevent this 
practice?— Undoubtedly. „ 

Will you state, what the present bounties are upon the export ot linens, and what 
alteration you would propose in those bounties, for the benefit of the trade?— The 
present bounties on Irish linens, not under 25 inches broad, are as follow :— On 
linens, under 5 d. per yard, the bounty is one halfpenny per yard, (say from 3 d 
to id.) being 12-Lper cent. From 5 d. to 6 d, the bounty is one penny per yard, 
bein'* 18 i per cent ; and from 6 d. to 1 5. 6 d. the bounty is three halfpence, being 
i24°per cent. The bounties, which I should propose, are as follow On linens, 
from 3 d. to 7 d. a bounty of one halfpenny per yard, (say about 10 per cent.) From 
7 d to is. id. one penny per yard, 10 per cent ; and from 13 d. to v*. 8 d. three 
halfpence per yard, being 94- per cent, or three halfpence per yard on linens sold 
for exportation to a foreign market, to average at 1 8 d. British. 

Are you in the habit of receiving packages of linen from Ireland ?— Certainly. 

In what way are they assorted ?— In various ways, according to the quality. 

Are linens, of different qualities, mixed together in the same box?— V es, from 
a low price to a high one. 

Do you consider that assortment suited to the market of London; can you 
suggest any different way of assorting them ?— Our customers prefer having different 
qualities in the same box ; our trade is entirely confined to the wholesale houses, and 
they prefer having assortments of coarse as well as fine, in the same box ; and the 
retail customers prefer it in the same way ; our house have had occasionally to send 
to Ireland, for particular kinds, all of similar quality, in one box. 

But generally the customers prefer it in assortments, in the same box i'— Yes. 

You consider the present system of mixing different qualities in the same box, 

most suited to the trade?— Yes. 

If you found that there was a disposition to have each quality ot linen cloth made 
up in separate packets, a communication to the trade in Ireland would very readily 
accomplish that method?— We should be very ready, of course, to make the commu- 
nication to our correspondents. 

Do not you believe that they would conform to it r — Certainly. 



Mr. Julius Besnard, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you live? — At Cork. 

Are you engaged in the linen trade ? — Yes. 

Have you, in the pursuit of that, ever been in America? — Yes. 

Have you there ever met with any cotton imitations of linen, sold under the name 
of Irish linen ? — I have. . , 

To any extent ? — I am not aware of the extent ; but I have seen the article sold 
as linen at d linen factor s in New York. 

Similar to that which has been exhibited to the Committee ? — The raanutacture 
of which I speak, bore the stamp of a bleacher in the neighbourhood of Belfast ; it 
purported to be from Belfast, and I do believe that it was. I undemtood^ from the 
linen factor, that he had received it on consignment from thence ; indeed, he showed 
it to me as an extraordinary specimen of the perfection to which they had brought 
the manufacture of cotton in the north of Ireland. . 

Was it the manufacture of the person whose name \Vas stamped upon it . I really 
cannot say. j s 
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Is it usual, in the north of Ireland, that the manufacturer of linen is also con- 
cerned in the manufacture of cotton ? — I believe not. 

Was it sold for linen?— I can state the fact most positively, of its being sold 
tor linen. J 

Was it a high priced linen, or a bounty priced linen ? — A middle priced linen. 

Above or below the value of i*. 6</.?— About is. 11 d. a yard, or something 
near 2 s. 0 

How long have you been engaged in the linen trade ?— Four years. 

Is it increasing in your county ?— Yes. 

In what ratio ?—The linen market of Clonakilty has increased one-third within the 
last two years ; the market of Dunmanaway has more than doubled itself ; the 
markets of Cork and Bandon are improving, but inconsiderably, compared with the 
other two ; the whole manufacture has increased, I am satisfied, one-third within 
the last two years. 

To what do you attribute that increase? — I attribute it, in a great measure, to 
a committee, which was appointed in Cork within the last few years, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the local advantages of our county for the manufacture, and from 
a large distribution of reels and wheels made by the linen board, in consequence of 
an application from that committee. 

What is the probable amount of linen sold?— The sales of our county, for the last 
year, amounted to about 50,000/. 

What may be the extent of your own purchases ?— My house purchase from 1 8,000 
to 20,000 yards a week. 

What is the general price of linens purchased in your markets? — From ^\d. to 
7</. a yard, with very few exceptions; some as high as 10 d. but they form a very 
small proportion ; the great proportion is from 4 f d. to yd. 

Do you export them to foreign markets, and to what markets ? — We have a very 
large export to Gibraltar, that is our principal port; we also ship to the West 
Indies and America. 

What are the benefits you conceive result from the export bounty on those 
linens ? I conceive the export bounty to ensure us a sale in the foreign markets, 
which we could not effect otherwise. 

In what way ? — I mean to say, without the assistance of the export bounty, we 
could not meet the continental manufacture in the fafeign markets to which 
we export. 

Is the Committee to understand, that if the bounty were withdrawn, the conse- 
quence would be a stagnation in the trade ? — I should fear a total loss of the trade. 

Have you any linen market at Cork? — Yes. 

Have you a linen hall ? — No. 

Where do you sell your linens in Cork ? — We have a wareroom in the city, where 
we keep a small assortment of linens ; our principal sales are made to order, in which 
ease the linens go direct from the bleach-green to the custom house, for exportation. 

D bf them to the linen hall of Dublin ?■— We occasionally consign to 

What effect upon the trade would arise, if there was not storage given free of 
expense at the linen hall in Dublin ?— I should think it w ould occasion an increased 
charge by the factor, which might have the effect of sending the linens, which now 
go to Dublin from the southern and western parts of Ireland for sale, direct to 
London factors, lessen that general assortment of linens which has always attracted 
the British, as well as foreign buyer, and made the linen hall of Dublin the great 
emporium of our trade. The present low charges in Dublin must always ensure its 
being the general mart for linens ; even where better prices aj?e obtained in London, 
it is often more the advantage of the draper to consign to Dublin, the charges in 
London are so much greater. 

Is not a great proportion of the linen that goes to Dublin, sent to England t— 
A great proportion of it is sold to English buyers. 

In your opinion then, would not the charges be lessened, if they were to go 
direct from the southern ports to England, instead of going by land carriage, first tjo 
Dublin, and then from Dublin to England 1 — -The question supposes the linens to 
goto Dublin in transitu; they are consigned for sale there, and not to be trw»r 
shipped for account of the original buyer or bleacher. 

Are you not aware, that a very great proportion of the export of linen to Great 
Britain, is carried on through the out-ports, and not through Dublin ?— No, I am 
not aware of that ; I am aware that a proportion is, but not the greater part 

What 
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What is the per centage upon linen, that a factor charges for sale in Dublin ? — 
Two and a half per cent. 

Does that two and a half per cent include the whole of the charges ? — It includes 
every charge made upon the linens sent from our county. 

What is the charge in London ?■ — Two and a half per cent commission on sale ; 
one per cent for risk of debts ; and one per cent insurance, against fire and ware- 
house rent ; in all four and a half per cent. 

Upon a similar description of linen ? — Yes. 

What is the amount of land carriage ; about how much per cent from Cork to 
Dublin? — The carriage, on the linens in question, is equal to one and a half per cent. 
In a general way, the per centage must depend on the texture and price of the 
cloth. 

Then, if you compute the expense of the land carriage from Cork to Dublin, and 
the factorage in Dublin, it brings the charge to four per cent? — Yes. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as you have stated the charge upon your linen, going direct 
from the southern ports to London, and going from the south, by Dublin, to England 
is nearly the same ; what advantage do you consider you derive, in preferring Dublin 
to the direct passage through the southern ports to England ? — I merely stated the 
London factor’s charges in the four and a half per cent ; when you add to this sum, 
the freight, insurance, and interest of money, for the increased time goods take on 
their passage from Cork to London, the advantage of the Irish draper's in Dublin, 
is at least two per cent, admitting a small advance in the London market beyond 
Dublin. 

, In your opinion, would goods, going from the port of Cork to London direct, be 
likely to arrive there in less time than if they went first by land to Dublin, and 
thence to London ? — Certainly, much quicker, from Cork direct. 

Are you acquainted, whether there is any and what difference of freight charged 
between Cork and London, and Dublin and London ? — I know nothing of the freight 
between Dublin and London ; but I presume the freight from Cork is less, as the 
passage is, shorter. 

Then, in fact, you find it more your advantage to send your linens from Cork to 
the linen hall in Dublin, and sell them there, than to send them from Cork to 
London ? — Certainly ; the advantage is obvious. 

If the storage, free of expense, in the linen hall did not exist, you would be de- 
prived of that advantage ? — If we had not free storage, and the factors had the 
power of making such a charge, it might amount to so much as to. induce us to send 
to London, in preference to Dublin. 

Would you meet with as ready a sale in London as you do now in the linen hall 
in Dublin ? — I think not. 

Are you acquainted with the course of practice of those connected with the linen 
trade in the North of Ireland, with respect to the export of linen ?■ — I am very well 
aware that they export largely from Belfast to London, and from Derry to London ; 
and I am also perfectly aware, that they consign to Dublin as well, but I cannot form 
any idea in what proportion to either. 

Do you bleach ? — Yes ; I am concerned in two bleach greens. 

Do you send most of your linen to England bleached B — No ; we send all our 
finished linens to foreign markets. 

Is that bleached or unbleached which you are in the habit of sending to Dublin? — 
It is in a brown state ; it is what is called hollands. 

If the linen factors in Dublin were put under a small rent for their storage at the 
linen hall, are you of opinion that that would induce any additional charge in their 
commission? — I heard, a factor express a desire that it should be done, that he 
he might make a greater commission on. his sales. 

If the linen factors in Dublin, who occupy warerooms in the linen hall, were put 
under a rent of from 2/. to 5/. each annually, for the occupation of the rooms, do 
you imagine that such a sum as 2I. or 5/. would induce an increased factorage 
charge upon linens consigned to them? — I do not feel myself qualified to answer 
the. question positively ; but as a trader, I apprehend that they would make a charge 
which might be injurious to me, if they were released from the control of the board 1 , 
as they would be in that case. 

Could not other factors be got, who would take those rooms at a rent, who would 
not make a. charge ? — I cannot tell. 

Do you deem it of much value to the tradte, to have free storage in Dublin ? — 
Decidedly. 
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Mr: Do not you- conceive thq establishment of the linen manufacture, In the south of 

Julius Ireland, as most calculated to produce industrious habits among the people of that 

(lgJune^ Country? — Certainly. 

-s. * Has it already had that effect, as far as it has gone?— I cap only say, during the 

late disturbances in our part of the south of Ireland, that in the towns of Clona- 
kilty and Dunmanaway, which are the parts of our county that enjoy the trade 
most, the inhabitants were perfectly quiet ; whereas upon the borders of Mac room, 
which is within a very few miles of them, there was much disturbance. 

Do you consider that the linen board of Ireland has been of service, in promoting 
and encouraging the linen trade in the south of Ireland ? — I conceive their grants of 
scutch mills, reels and wheels, have been most essential, and certainly have pro- 
moted the trade. 

Do you conceive that the trade would have increased, as it has lately done, 
without that encouragement?— Certainly not, without some such encouragement. 

Do you not conceive, that there are many now employed in the manufacture of linen, 
in the country parts of the south, who would not be employed in that manner, were 
it not for the gratuitous distribution of wheels and reels ? — Certainly ; they had not. 
the means of purchasing them. 

What is the price of wheels? — Ten shillings. 

And of reels ?— Six shillings. 

Are you secretary to the Cork linen trade committee? — I am. 

Of what description of persons is that committee composed ?— Of the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the county, and some merchants of the city of Cork. 

Have there been any grants made by the linen board to them as a committee ? — 
Ohe very large grant, indeed. 

Has there been any fund created by that committee from amongst themselves, 
in addition to the grant from the linen-board ?— I am sorry to say not. 

What was the amount of the grant of the linen board?— I think it was over 500/. 
worth of machinery of various kinds. 

Did they send many looms? — No; the grant was wheels and reels, hackles and 
scutch mills. 

Dob flax come much into an agricultural crop in the south of Ireland ?*— Very 
largely, in the western part of the county of Cork. 

Ha's that increased of late years ? — The manufacture of linen has increased so 
much, 'that I presume the flax crop has increased. 

Is all consumed in the manufacture? — It is all grown for home manufacture. 
Latterly there has been a little flax grown in the northern parts of the county for 
sale; but we receive our great supplies of flax in Cork, from that part of the county 
of Limerick which borders on our county. 

\Fhat is the preparation used in the south of Ireland for a crop of flax ? — After 
a potatoe crop, generally. 

Are you acquainted with the sail-cloth manufacture ? — Yes ; I am a manufacturer 
of sail-cloth. 

Has that manufacture been long established ? — It has been a long time known in 
our part of Ireland. I believe my grandfather was one of the first who introduced 
it in that part of Ireland. 

Is it extending itself? — -The demand has greatly declined since peace. 

What would be the effect of taking away the bounties at present given by the 
linen-board on it?— I do not think the withdrawing of the linen board bounties 
would be of much injury to the trade. I think it would cause some to decline the 
trade ; but I am certain it would not lessen the general manufacture of the article. 

Then do you mean, that by causing some to withdraw from the trade, and not 
lessening the manufacture, it would induce those remaining to extend their concerns ? 
I think so. There are persons w'ho work solely for the linen board bounty. 

How long have those bounties been established?—! can speak of them only for 
ten years. 

Then in your opinion, the linen board have performed their duty to the trade? — 
I conceive so. Though a manufacturer, receiving this bounty, I am bound In 
candour to declare, that I think it is no longer essential to the support of this 
manufacture. I think the funds appropriated for such a purpose, would now be 
productive of much more general good, if applied to the purchase of looms, wheels 
and reels, to be distributed amongst the poor, in the distressed counties in the south 
and west of Ireland. 

Is 
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Is the Committee to. understand from you, that there are manufactories of sail 
cloth, kept up merely for the advantage derived from the linen board bounties? 

I give it as my opinion. 

Are you concerned in the manufacture of Russia duck linens? — Yes. 

What is the effect of the linen board bounty upon them ? — I conceive the effect of 
the bounty is, to give an additional profit to the manufacturer. 

Have those bounties induced the establishment and 'extension of that manufacture 
in the district you are acquainted with ? — Yes. 

What would be the effect upon that manufacture, of now withdrawing them ? — • 

It might induce some to decline the manufacture. 

Do’you conceive, then, that those bounties might be without injury withdrawn: — 
Certainly, as a manufacturer cif both articles, I am of that opinion. 

If you were in the habit of exporting, should you give the same opinion ? — I am 
not an exporter of either sail-cloth or duck, and therefore can give no answer. 

What you manufacture is for home consumption ?— For home consumption ; 

I have occasionally sold a few pieces -for exportation, but the quantity was very 

Are there any other manufactories of duck or sail cloth in the south r— There is 
•one other only. . - , . , 

Are you connected with that one ? — No ; I am only connected with one. 

Have you returns of the quantity of flax and yarn imported from the Continent 
•of Europe to Great Britain ?— I have. {They were delivered jn.] 

Bo not you conceive, that the growth of flax in Ireland might be so increased, so 
as to be equal not only to its own supply, but in a great measure to that of Great 
Britain?— I think so. 

Do not you think some new legislative regulations are necessary, with respect to 
flax?— I am decidedly of that opinion ; we have frequently received orders for flax, 
but from the state in which it is brought to market, never sent it forward. I think 
some legislative enactment is loudly called for. 

Are you prepared to suggest any regulation of that nature ? I am not prepared to 
take -upon myself to suggest any plan ; but I think it should be brought to market 
subject to such regulations as the trade generally might approve of ; the exammatiori 
at market by inspectors, and making it up in particular bundles or weights, to be 
branded according to their quality, as is now done in Russia, might form the basis of 
an improved system. _ , . , . . ., „ 

Are you aw are of any orders from Great Britain, for the purchase oi yarn in the 
south of Ireland ? — I have received orders. 

Have you executed those orders ? — No. 

Why have you not ?— We have no surplus stock of yarn from our manufacture, 
the manufacture consuming aU the yarn that is spun in our district. 

Might not the spinning of yarn, beneficially to the industry of the country, be greatly 
increased ?— Certainly ; the price which yarn brings in Great Britain, would pay the 
spinner exceedingly well. . . . . 5 

V What measures would you propose to increase the spinning ot yarn in the south . 

A large distribution of wheels and reels, gratis. 

Was the flax seed of this year mostly supplied by importation to Cork, or from 
other places ?— By importation from other places. _ . , . 

What description of flax seed is sown in the county of Cork . American flax 
seed : but we have latterly had a great deal of English seed. 

Is it the poorer land in the county of Cork, or a better description, that is em- 
ployed in the culture of flax?— I should say rather the poorer land, for the manu- 
facture is carried on in that part of the county where the land is poor. 

Then is it not your opinion, that upon poor land, m the county of Cork, flax 
would be the most profitable crop, after potatoes ?— In that part of the county where 
St is consumed in the manufacture of linen. . 

Is it not only within these few years last past, that the gentry of the country begin 
to feel, in the county of Cork, the importance of encouraging the linen manufacture, 
and the growth of flax?— Within the last four years, they seem to have seen the 
advantages of it. 



Mr. 

Julius Btsnard. 
(19 June.) 
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Jovis, 20° die Junii, 1822. 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. Jams Fisher, junior. 

Called in ; and Examined. 

W HERE do you reside ? — In the neighbourhood of Limerick, 

In what occupation are you engaged ?— I am a linen bleacher. 

IIow long has your bleaching establishment been on foot ?— About three years. 

Will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee its nature and extent? — 
The principal object of my establishment at present is, bleaching for others : I bleach 
a little on my own account. 

Where did you procure your machinery ?— I had it made at Limerick, by ^ 
northern millwright. 

Jt was tlie first establishment of that extent and description which was introduced 
in the county of Limerick; was it not? — There is not another in my neighbourhood 
of the same extent; there are two others on a smaller scale, and "more rude 
principle. 

What is the extent of your establishment ; how many pieces do you bleach in 
a year ? — My establishment is capable of bleaching about 1 5,00o pieces in a year • 
J do not bleach so many at present. J 1 

What effect do you conceive your establishment to have produced on the linen 
trade?— A very. great improvement in the finishing of linens; until my establish- 
ment was set to work, there was hardly any such thing known as a piece of linen 
bleached for sale by linen-drapers ; and since my establishment opened, a considerable 
trade has been carried on in the manufacture of the coarse fabrics of our county 
for sale, * 

H.aye the linens so prepared, tp a considerable degree superseded in consumption 
the linens from other parts ? — They have, in a limited degree. 

Are you acquainted with the local circumstances of the county of Limerick with 
respect to the facilities they offer for the cultivation of flax? — I consider that the 
county of Limerifck is particularly well suited for the cultivation of flax. 

Is the cultivation of flax extending or diminishing? — I consider it extending 

Are you able to inform the Committee what is the proportion of that extension ? 
— Iam not. 

Do you consider it capable of any considerable further increase ? I think it is 

Capable of a very considerable increase. 

What are the obstacles that at present prevent that increase ? — The want of 
Utensils strikes me as the principal obstacle ; the want of utensils for spinning 
particularly. 

Is there a great anxiety on the part of the people to procure those utensils?— • 
A very great anxiety. 

Are you aware of any distribution of utensils having been made in that neighbour- 
hood, either by public bodies, or by individuals?— Our chamber of commerce haye 
gpne to a considerable expense in the distribution of utensils ; and we have hdd 
occasionally small grants from the linen board- 

Po you conceive those grants to have been proportioned to the exigencies of thd 
case ? — By no means. 

Are you able to inform the Committee what establishments, in the way of scutch 
mills, have lately been made in that part of the country ?— Two scutch mills have 
been erected within about three years ; one of them about twelve months since. 

Were those scutch mills grants from the linen board?— The machinery of both 
was granted by the linen board. 

Do you pot conceive that these grants haye been primary causes tending to increase 
the growth of flax in the county?— I am satisfied that they have tended very mate- 
rially to improve the preparation of the flax ; whether it has had the effect of 
increasing it, as yet I cannot say. 

Is there any objection to the present mode of making up flax, and bringing it to 
market, the effect of which is to render it unmerchantable, and thereby to prevent 
the extension of the growth of flax ? — There are. J 1 

What are they?— The manner in which the flax is prepared by the country people, 
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by means of a hand scutch, is injurious, as the quality is not equal to that which it Mr. 
would be, if done by a scutch mill ; a great deal of the tow is left in it, and it is not Jamcs Fisher, juk. 
put together in the same merchantable state. ( 20 June.) 

Do you conceive, that if better regulations were established in the markets, and V * 

the flax brought to sale in a more merchantable condition, that an export trade of 
flax might reasonably be anticipated ? — I have no doubt, that such would follow. 

What is the state of the yarn market, in the part of the country with which you 
are acquainted ?— Our Limerick yarn market is very well conducted since the linen 
trade began to wear a character of importance, through the exertions of our county 
Inspector, and the judicious advice of inspector general Besnard, who occasionally 
"visits our market. 

Is the manufacture of yarn considerably on the increase? — I think the manufac- 
ture of yarn is on the increase; but still w-e do not manufacture sufficient for our 
own consumption. 

To what cause do you attribute the manufacture of the yam being inadequate to 
the consumption? — I presume, the want of implements in the poor people to spin 
it ; the want of reels and wheels. 

Therefore you conclude, that if there were a greater abundance of utensils among 
the country people, with die natural advantages which the county possesses, for the 
growth of flax, the manufacture of yarn might be carried to a much greater extent ? 

— I have no doubt of it. 

What are the causes which prevent the people themselves acquiring the command 
of those utensils ? — Their very great poverty ; numbers of the poor, in my neighbour- 
hood, as well as others, have repeatedly applied to me for wheels and reek, under 
the impression that I could obtain such by grant from the linen board ; I am sure, 
that they would be gladly received, by most of those who do not now possess them ; 
and I have no doubt, generally speaking, that if such w ere liberally distributed, they 
would be made use of, much to the moral and pecuniary advantage of the' people, 
and the promotion of the linen trade. 

Have you been able to trace the wheels and reels which have been distributed, in 
the possession of the peasantry; are you aware, whether they preserve them with 
care and attention ? — I do not recollect having actually traced any of those which 
have been distributed ; but I believe, that they are carefully preserved ; this I con- 
clude, from the anxiety of the poor to obtain these utensils. 

Have you made applications to the linen board, for certain grants of wheels and 
reels ? — I have made occasional applications for those and other implements. 

Have you obtained any grant upon those applications? — The only grant I ever 
got, was seven wheels. 

What is the present state of the trade in linen itself, in the county of Limerick, 
and its vicinity ? — W e have a brown linen market, and we have also a considerable 
quantity of linens, manufactured by persons who are in the linen trade, that do not 
appear in our market at all ; they get them bleached, and sell them in the white 
State ; we have also a considerable manufacture of striped tickens. 

Do you think the trade in linen itself k capable of being considerably increased? 

*— I have not the least doubt of it. 

What are the means, by which it appears to you, that it may be increased ?— 

I consider the distribution of utensils would be a very material means ; wheels and 
feels, as I have mentioned before, also hackles ; the distribution of looms is also of 
great importance ; of these our poor weavers stand in much need, many of them 
not being able to purchase the like, by which they are prevented from, being able to 
Cam a livelihood. I would also impress the necessity of further grants of scutch 
mills ; and I consider, that it would tend to an increase of the linen trade, to give 
premiums for the cultivation of flax and the spinning of yarn, and which I believe 
could be done effectually at a very moderate expense. 

Can you speak to the time, when the linen trade of Limerick began to assume 
a character of local or national importance? — Within about three years.; just from 
the time I commenced my establishment 

Has there not been an establishment, lately set on foqt in the county of Limerick, 
for the purpose of promoting the growth of flax, and the employment of the people ? 

— There lias lately been an agricultural association, formed for such purposes. . . . 

Of w hom does that association consist ?'— Of the landed proprietors generally ; 
mostly the county gentlemen, and a few city gentlemen are on it. I an) onp qf the 
secretaries of that association, 4 
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Mr. l r flie Committee' are'to understand, that there is a general feeling in that' edm- 
Jainrt-iMcrrjvA. m j tteej G f the necessity of giving a further encouragement to the* growth of flax, 

(-jo June;) land' the manufacture of linens in Limerick, and its vicinity ? — Yes; our agricultural 

association has been formed for the purpose of promoting industry in e very t branch ; 
but its views were particularly directed to the increase of the growth of flax, the 
spinning of yarn, and the manufacture of linen .; and in my opinion, nothing would 
be more likely to promote the comfort of the working classes, than an increase of 
that particular branch of trade. 

Would it serve them, both in promoting their industry, their means of paying their 
rent, and their peaceable habits? — I am fully persuaded that it would. 

Are you aware, that at this moment there is no peasantry in the United Kingdom 
which is more in want of employment, than the peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
Limerick? — I believe there are very few, if any, more in want of employment. 

And you are aware, from your own knowledge, that there is a great disposition, on, 
the part of the peasantry, to employ themselves, if they had the means of doing it ?> — 

I have °ood means of knowing, and I am satisfied that it is the case. > 

Have you made any calculation as to the additional quantity of flax which we 
might calculate on being produced in the county of Limerick, by means of greater 
encouragement being given?— Yes; I have frequently, in my otherwise leisure 
moments, contemplated the subject, and made calculations as to what I conceived 
could be effected. , , . , . , . 

Are you able to give the Committee the result of those calculations, and the prin- 
ciples upon which they have been founded?— I could give them to the Committee in 
ivritin". I calculate, that by a very moderate exertion and encouragement, an 
increase of the growth of flax, in the county of Limerick, might be effected, which, 
would give constant employment to about 50,000 persons, who are now eitliec 
wholly or partially unemployed. - ... '. ; 

Have you made any calculation of the profits that manufacture might give risq 
to V-I have made a calculation of the pecuniary advantages that would lie likely, to 
arise to the county on it. I calculate, that the additional quantity of land that 
I conceive could, with a little exertion, be brought under the cultivation of flax, 
would make a difference in the pecuniary resources of the county, if the flax should 
be manufactured into linen, of between 200,000 /. and 300,900/. per annum. 

lias not the progress of the linen trade in Limerick been very much promoted P$ 
the establishment of scutch mills, for which they are indebted to the linen board r— 
They have, tended to improve the. preparation of the flax, by which the linen trade 

must be served. . - Y . . . 

Do you conceive, that the particular direction of the attention 01 the linen board to 
that subject, and the encouragement derived from the linen board, is likely to promote 
the further extension of the linen manufacture in Munster ? — Certainly ; if the linen 
board }sras liberal as it ought to be in the distribution of the various utensils. 

Are you a member of the chamber of commerce in Limerick ? — I am. > h 

What steps have the chamber of commerce taken in Limerick, for the promotion 
of, the linen trade? — It has bestowed a very considerable sum of money in various 
wavs for the promotion of the trade, in granting premiums for the best description 
of linens, for the best lots of flax, and the best lots of yarns, m making buildings for the 
scutch mills which have been granted by the board, and in the building of the linen 
hail. I believe the chamber of commerce of Limerick has laid out between 2,060 f. and 
3 poo/, of their own funds for tlie service of the linen trade ; and their premiums on 
linen, flax and yarn, are kept up to this moment out of their own funds, and are 
found to be of considerable benefit. 

Do you know any one branch of trade to which the poor can be directed m the 
South, which is so capable of giving an extended employment, and thereby pro- 
motin'* moral and peaceable habits amongst the peasantry, as the linen trade The 
subject of that question has engaged my attention for some years. I have contem- 
plated it repeatedly ; and the more I look at it, the more I am convinced that there 
is no description of employment that promises such beneficial industry to the poor, 
both in a moral and pecuniary point of view. . 

Is not the linen manufacture of the city of Limerick, to a considerable degree; 
carried bn in the north liberties of the city?— A great many of the linen manufac- 
turers reside in the north liberties. . 

In the late disturbances which took place in Limerick, are you aware; of any-ono 
part being exempt from the-’ operation of the peace preservation bill ?— The north 
liberty was, as well as I recollect. 
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Is not that the part of the city in which the linen manufacturers reside?— ^-Agreat Mr. 

many of them, as 1 have before stated. Jametl'isher, jm. 

, Have you had an opportunity of forming an opinion, as to the necessity of a local (so June.) 

inspector of linen yarn, as well as any advantage arising from the occasional visits; of - — - — ; 

the provincial inspector of the linen board ?— We should have our markets in great 
disorder* if we had not a local inspector; and I can bear very strong testimony to 
the advantage resulting from the occasional visits of the inspector general, or 
provincial inspector. 

Then you, as a manufacturer and as an individual, who have turned your attention 
to the subject, have no hesitation in giving it as your opinion, that the notice of the 
linen board has been of very considerable advantage to the trade in the south of 
Ireland ? — Decidedly. 

Is there an inspector in the flax market ? — No ; the duties of the local inspector 
are confined to linen and yam. 

What is about the price, per yard, of linen sold in the brown state, in the market 
of Limerick? — From 5 d. to 1 s. per yard. 

What proportion of the linen sold in the market of Limerick, is bleached in the 
neighbourhood? — All the linen that is sold in the market is bleached in the 
neighbourhood. 

Is none of the linen sold in a brown state exported r — No ; it is all bleached at 
home. 

Is it a considerable yam market also? — Yes; we have a considerable yarn 
market. 

What description of land in the county of Limerick is occupied in the growth of 
flax ? — There is a variety of land occupied, but the land that is generally preferred, 
is land that has been under potatoes the year before. 

Do you consider a crop of wheat or flax after potatoes, to be the most valuable??— r 
I consider a crop of flax much more profitable, if properly managed. 

Had you any scutch mills in the county before this improved description of scutch 
mill was introduced there ? — We had not. 

None of the old-fashioned kind ? — No ; all the flax was scutched and dressed by 
the hand. 

Have you observed any increase in the growth of flax, in consequence of the in- 
troduction of scutch mills ? — I cannot say that I have ; it is rather soon for the like 
to appear palpable. 

Are you not of opinion, that if a sufficient number of those scutch mills were 
introduced into the country, so as to facilitate the dressing of flax, and bringing it to 
a better state in the market, that would be a great encouragement to the growth 
of flax ?— I am fully persuaded, that it would produce a most excellent effect in that 
respect 

Have you read Mr. Marshall’s report on the cultivation and management of 
flax ? — I have not. 

You stated, that by an increase in the growth of flax, there would be an addition 
made to the pecuniary resources of the county of between 206,000/. and 300, obo/. 
a year; what quantity of land do you say would produce that? — I think. about 
15,000 acres ; that is, about 1 1 ,000 to 1 2,000 more than we grow at present. 

What species of ground? — I have mentioned, that the ground that is preferred 
for flax, is the ground that has been under potatoes the year before. 

Do you, as a manufacturer, residing in Limerick, derive any advantage from the. 
establishment of the linen-hall in Dublin? — No, we have no trade in linens with 
Dublin ; we consume all at home that we manufacture at present, or nearly all ; 
our tickens are principally bought up for the Dublin market; but I am not in that 
trade. 

Have you any manufacture of sail-cloth or Russia duck in that neighbourhood ? 

— We have a trifling manufacture of Russia duck, made from hand-spun yarns ; no 
sail cloth. 

What is the effect of the present premiums upon that manufacture ? — Duck made 
from hand-spun yarn, is not entitled to the linen board bounty. 

Do you conceive the interest of the manufacture can be maintained, and a reduc- 
tion of any of the present local country officers of the board effected ? — I do not 
consider that it could. 

Do you conceive their exertion^ useful in the regulation of the market? — I do s 
most certainly. 

.• 1 560. Y * ' 'Aii i 
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Mr. 

James Fisher, jun. 



(20 June;) 



And that the trade could not be managed without it? — The trade could not' be 
managed, with repute and character, without it. 

Is there a sufficient quantity of home-made linen supplied for home consumption 
in that county? — Nothing like enough at present. 



Mr, James Corry, again called in ; and Examined. 



HAVE you any accounts or returns to deliver to the Committee ? — Yes. I have 
the honour of presenting to the Committee, An Account of the payments made by the 
linen board for flax mills and other utensils, in each of the five years ended the 5th 
of January 1822, distinguishing the amount paid for each province. [The same 
was delivered in.] 

Also an account of the payments made by the linen board of Ireland, under 
the head of premiums for the same period. [The witness delivered in the same.] 

Also an account of the appropriation of the rooms in the linen-hall, distinguishing 
the persons by whom they are occupied. [The same was delivered in.] 

Also an account of the number of packs and boxes of linens inwards into, and 
outwards from, the linen-hall of Dublin, for ten years, ended the 5th of January 
1822. [The witness delivered in the same.] 

Also an account of the total number of the meetings of the linen-board of Ireland, 
for the last forty years ; that is for twenty years before the Union, and for twenty 
years since. [The same was delivered in.] 

In the return which you have handed in, purporting to be an account of the packs 
and boxes of linen, stored at the linen hall of Dublin, for the last ten years, are 
those which are stated to have gone out of the linen hall, linens which have been 
sold there? — Generally speaking, all the linens sent out of the linen hall of Dublin, 
have been sold before they leave the building, the greater bulk of them, there; but 
boxes and bales of linen sometimes come into, and go out of the hall, without being 
opened there, which have been previously purchased in other places ; for instance, 
in Drogheda, a market north of Dublin, and in sundry markets in the west ancF 
and south, such linens are assigned to brokers, who find the hall a convenient place 
for storing them in, before they are shipped. 

What do you mean by the column of “ country drapers,” to whom rooms are 
appropriated in the linen hall? — That part of the return, shows the rooms allotted 
to those persons who come up to Dublin to sell their own linens, and do not wish 
to employ any factor. 

Can you give to the Committee, a return of the establishment of the linen board, 
contrasting what it is at present, with what it was in 1 797 ? — I can. 

[The witness delivered in the same.] 



Mr. 

Carey M'Clellan. 
(20 June.) 



Mr. Carey M‘Clellan, again called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT are the advantages the linen trade derive from the establishment of the 
linen hall in Dublin? — The free storage for our linens ; in every other market, that 
I know of, where linens are consigned to a factor for sale, a charge is made for 
storage; and what comes more immediately in contact with the value of the linen 
hall of Dublin, to the merchants in the north of Ireland, are the charges made by the 
linen factors of London, and which may be thus contrasted. We send to London 
in the course of twelvemonths, suppose 100 /. value of linen, which is sold and re- 
placed ten times, making in all 1,000/. value. We will suppose the same to be 
done to Dublin, and in both cases, the sales to be made by factors. The charge in 
London, for warehouse rent, and insurance against fire, is one per cent, (say on 
1,000/. sold during the year, 10/.) The charge in Dublin, for warehouse rent, 
nothing ; the risk of fire, little, as neither fire nor candles are permitted in the hall ; 
but suppose insurance to be made against fire, we have only to insure to the amount 
of 100 L, as in the above case, no greater value would, at any time, be in the hall ; 
and this insurance, at the highest premium, is done for 2 s. per cent per annum, 
which, with duty, amounts only 45. 6d., making a difference of 9 /. 1 5$. 6d. in 
favor of the Dublin sales on i,ouo/. There is another charge made by the London 
factors of 1 d. per piece for “ porterage out, and cartage to the buyers,” which, on 
an average of the linens sold by them, will be about a quarter per cent ; there is no 
charge of the kind in Dublin, as the buyers receive the goods in the hall. It may 
be said we pay porterage in Dublin, which we do ; but this charge is fully balanced 
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toy a charge made in London for “ porterage in,” or as some call it “ housing.” It Mr. 
may be useful for the Committee, to know the charges regularly made by the London Qarty M'ChUan. 
and Dublin factors ; I have therefore prepared a pro forma account of sales for both, (. 20 June.) 

exhibiting the respective charges. i s> . j 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows ;] 



“ Sales of 60 pieces of linen, account of 
1822: 

June 20. Sold 1 box, No. 25, 60 pieces, 1,560 yards 
Charges : 

Commission selling, 2 1 per cent - 
6 months advance of money, 2 ^ per cent 
Risk of debts, 1 per cent ----- 
Insurance from fire, and warehouse rent, 1 per cent 
Freight and charges at Liverpool - - - 

Carriage by canal, 5 cwt. at 5 s. - - - 

Cartage from the canal dock, and housing 
Cartage to the buyers, and porterage, at 1 per cent 



b y 



£.2 10 



Net proceeds due the 23d August - - £. 



£■ s. d. 
ldO - - 



9 - 6 



90 19 6 



London, 20th June 1822 



(Errors excepted.) 



Sales of 60 pieces of linen, account of by 

1822: 

June 20. Sold 1 box, No. 25, 60 pieces, 1,560 yards - 
Charges : 

Porterage - - - - - - - 2 - 

Commission selling, and risk of debts, 2| per cent - 2 1 0 - 



£■ s: 
100 - 



Net proceeds due 23d August - - £. | 97 8 

Dublin, 20th June 1822, (Errors excepted.) 



- Note . — The linens are sold at eight months credit in London, and the factors 
always make the charge of 2^ per cent, as above, which is art accommodation to 
the owner. The cartage from the canal dock, is supposing the linens to' go forward 
by way of Liverpool. I have put down the charge of 2s. 6d. as the lowest I have 
yet seen. If they go forward by long sea, the charge is made for landing, &c.” 

Does there not a considerable portion of the linen from the north of Ireland, go 
to Dublin ? — A very great proportion of it. 

Do you know, whether there goes more to Great Britain through Dublin, or 
through the northern ports altogether ? — I think there goes more through the northern 
ports, than through the port of Dublin. 

Is there more linen exported direct from Ireland to foreign ports, through the 
port of Dublin, or through the out-ports ?— I should think, more through the out- 
ports. 

Is there not a considerable proportion of Irish linen that goes to Great Britain, 
intended for the northern counties of England ? — A very great proportion of it. 

Through, which of the ports of Ireland is it most convenient for the trade to send 
their linen, intended for the consumption of those counties ? — It depends upon the 
situation of the bleaching green. 

. Iforders came from those counties to the bleachers in the north of Ireland, for a 
supply of linen, through what port would they mostly send that linen? — Through 
the port most convenient to the bleach-greens but a preference is generally given to 
Belfast, from the facility it affords by the greater extent of their shipping. 

Are there any purchasers from the northern counties of England in the habit of 
coming to Dublin, to make purchases of linen for the consumption of those parts of 
England ? — There are. 

-A 560. To 
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To any considerable amount? — To'a very considerable amount. 

Then it would seem, that for the accommodation of the linen merchants in Ireland, 
and of those buyers, that the linen-hall in Dublin is a useful establishment P-^It 
would. I have no doubt, that it is a very useful establishment for that purpose ; it 
is attended by buyers from Bristol, as well as from Liverpool and Manchester. 



Mk 

William Marshall. 
(ao June.) 



Mr. William Marshall again called in ; and Examined. 

CAN you state to the Committee the names of any of the individuals in the 
city of London, who are in the habit of making up cotton goods in imitation of 
linen? — I can. 

Name them, if you please ? — James Milner, Old Change ; William Day, Moor- 
fields; Langworth and Company, Great Trinity-lane; William Holroyd, Coleman- 
street; Wilkinson and Fisher, Hill-street Finsbury-square ; there are several others, 
but those are the principal. 

Do you think this practice prevails to any extent? — I have reason to believe that 
it does. Those people are employed as the servants of the export merchants, who 
purchase those cottons for export. They send them in to their calenderers, and 
there they give them directions, or send a pattern piece of linen along with them, 
which they will make the cotton goods up to represent. 



Veneris , 21° die Junii , 1822. 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. John Fisher, 

Called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you live? — At Hill-street Finsbury. 

What is your business ? — A calenderer. 

What do you do in pursuance of that trade? — Our trade is, to make up cotton 
goods and linen goods, which may be sent to us by different individuals, in siit?h 
manner as they direct, for exportation. 

In making up those different goods, are you in the habit of making up white 
cotton goods to imitate Irish linens ?— Certainly. 

To what extent? — I am sure I cannot tell that. 

Is it to a considerable extent ? — That trade is a very partial trade ; perhaps we 
have a great many at one time in the year, and at other times scarcely any. 

As a calenderer, how many yards are you in the habit of making up in pieces in 
a day? — We have frequently made up between 30,000 and 40,000 yards of linen, 
in a day. 

Have you ever known, in the city of London, white cotton goods made up to 
imitate Irish linen, sold as Irish linen ? — I cannot say that I have. I have heard 
of a person going to a sale, and buying a piece of cotton made up in that way, 
thinking that it was Irish linen. 

Are not the white Cotton goods that you make up to imitate Irish linen, mostly 
intended for export ? — Yes, generally all, I believe. 

And are they exported ? — They are. 

Do you not believe that those cotton goods, so made up to imitate Irish linen, are 
produced in the foreign markets to which they go as Irish linen? — I have no doubt 
but that they have been so produced ; but I believe, at the same time, that they are 
known' to be cotton by the purchasers. 

What proportion, generally, does a piece of cotton goods, made up to imitate 
Irish linen, bear in value to a piece of real Irish linen, apparently of the same 
texture of the cotton? — Not one-fourth, I suppose. 

Then in your opinion, would it not be the interest of the exporter of cotton gopds 
made up to imitate Irish linen, to persuade the purchasers, in the market to which 
those goods are sent, that they w’ere Irish linens, and not cotton? — It certainly 
would be his interest to persuade them they were Irish, that they might buy them id. 
preference. 

What other object, besides that of enhancing the price of , the goods, in ybiif 
opinion, induces the exporter to make up those cotton goods to imitate Irish linen ? 
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i.nStTfl get a market for them, certainly. He can sell them >in that form, because the 
purchaser of those goods will prefer them to linen at: the same price, because they 
, are so jpuch finer. 

Are there many houses in the city of London engaged in a trade similar to your 
own ? — There are four or five, I believe. 

Do you ever transfer cotton goods, so made up to imitate Irish linen, direct from 
your own warehouse to the port of London, for exportation, on account of the 
merchants who send them to you to be so made up ?— Not often. 

Then your general habit is to return them so made up to the merchant? — Yes. 

Are those cotton goods, so made up to imitate Irish linen, of that value that 
would, if they were linens, draw bounty upon exportation ?— Certainly, because they 
are between 6 d. and 1 8d. a yard ; those are the extreme prices. 

You say that you have exported both linen and cotton goods on account of your 
employers ? — I have. 

Will you be so good as to state to the Committee the nature of the document, 
with respect to description, quantity, and value of the goods that you export, when 
'. ypu intend to draw bounty? — We describe them as being of the value of sixpence, 
and not exceeding eighteen pence; and we enter the number of yards in each 
package in the endorsement, and the value of that package. 

Is there any examination made at the port of London, and by whom, to ascertain 
that this declaration is correct? — The goods are ordered up by searchers, frequently 
one package to be opened and examined, where they are packed in bales. There is 
an affidavit always made by the packer, that they are of the description of goods, 
of quantity and quality, mentioned in the endorsement. 

Who is the packer? — We are ourselves the packers. 

When you say that the searchers frequently order one package to be opened and 
examined, do you mean thereby, that one package, examined by the searcher, out of 
a whole quantity intended for exportation, satisfies hint?— It very frequently does. 

Then is there any other effectual check as to the quantity and value of the goods 
so exported on bounty, than the affidavit of the packer ?— Nbt that I know of. 

You are supplied, for the purpose of executing what is required of you, in the 
poqrse of your trade, with seals, and marks and names ; are you not to imitate the 
diderent manufacturers of linen of Ireland ? — Seals and marks, but not names ; 
we never put names on ; that I am sure of ; seals and marks are very common. We 
have a vast variety of Irish, as w-ell as cotton ; a great part of our trade is to make 
Irish linen and English linen look like German and French linens; that is the chief 
part of our trade, a great deal more than to make cotton look like linens. 
y - [A piece of goods was produced to the witness.] 

Of what texture is that piece of goods ?— Those are cotton goods. 

.Will you look at the marks, numbers, names and stamps upon that piece; is it 
"intended to represent linen or cotton?— It is intended to represent a piece of Irish 
'Coleraine-made linen. 

What is the name of the manufacturer upon that piece? — John Wilson, 
'Coleraine. 

Pid you ever understand it to be the practice in the port of London, to run an 
average upon an assortment of linen intended to draw bounty upon exportation, 
sq as to bring that proportion of it above eighteen-pence a yard, within eighteen- 
pence a yard, and thereby enable the exporter to draw bounty upon the whole?— 
I have heard of such things being done, but not lately ; I was told by a friend, who 
was a servant in a house, that they w ere in the habit of doing it some years ago. 

You have said already, that as a calenderer, you make up, and mark and number 
White cotton goods, exactly to the orders of those that send them to you ? — Yes. 

Po you mean to say, that you never have received orders, and you never have put 
the names on the goods, purporting to be the name of the manufacturer iWSo far as 
my knowledge goes, I have never done it ; I may. not always, know what is done irt 
my business, because l am an old man, and my business; is managed a good deal by 
a younger, partner. . , 

Is it not the invariable, practice in making up Irish linens ip the piece, amongst 
Other marks upon the outside, to sqt forth the, name pi the bleacher ? — It cer-*' 
tainly is. 

Can ybu state to the Comlnittee, from an inspection of the piece of goods just 
now submitted p) yqu, by what calenderer’s hpqse in London, it has been made up ? — 
I believe by James Milner, in the Old Change; there is an J. M. I think on the 
printed ticket ; 1 judge fromthat ; that is my only reason forjudging so. 

560. Z Would 



Mr. 

John l'ishtr. 



(21 June.) 
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Mr Would this piece of cotton goods, be an imitation of a piece of Irish linen, irr 

Jnhn tisher. the mode of making it up, according to the practice that you have stated which 

(n June.) prevails, unless the name of the bleacher were upon it? — ;No, it would not certainly 

^ — J be exactly like it. 

Do you not believe, that the general practice of the calendered of London, in 
rnakin® up white cotton goods to imitate Irish linens, is to put upon the pieces, 
a name purporting to be the bleacher's?— I do not think I ever saw one before ; or 
any name purporting to be the name of any bleacher. 

Do you, in making up white cotton goods to imitate Isish linen, put the name of 
the place where it is supposed to have been manufactured ? — I am not aware that 
we dp- 

Then, when you are desired by your customers to make up white cotton goods to 
imitate Irish linen, what is it that you do to give it the appearance of Irish linen ? — 
We put a harp upon it generally; always, I believe ; and we put sometimes some 
other figure, a lion, or something, according td the fancy of the person who directs 
it ; we have a great variety of stamps to imitate almost all the linens that are made 
' n ’ ' on the Continent. 

If vour customers were to give orders to your young man, who you describe as 
bein<r more connected w ith the execution of the business of your trade than your- 
self, to put names of bleachers and places of manufacture on those pieces, do not 
you think he would follow those orders ? — I think he w ould not. 

Why do you think he would not?— Because he is in the habit of consulting me as 
my partner, and I am sure he would not do any thing of the sort without consulting 
me, because he would consider it as a matter of importance ; we have a character; 
which we are anxious to preserve. 

Then, what is your opinion of the fairness of such a practice, if it did prevail, 
towards those bleachers in Ireland, whose goods those cottons w'ere intended to 
imitate ? — It certainly would be a very unfair thing, in my opinion, and what I would 
not do. 

If it should appear that such practice prevailed to a very considerable extent in 
London, although not practised by your house, are you not of opinion that some 
interference would be requisite to protect the Irish manufacturer from the injury that 
would thereby be done to him ? — It is a fraud certainly ; 1 should never be an ad- 
vocate for a fraud of any sort. 

In addition to the outward marks that may be put upon a piece of cotton goods, so 
made to represent Irish linen, do you not, by the process through your calendering 
machine, improve the appearance of it, so as to make it still more like Irish linen ? — 
Undoubtedly, we dress them the same way as we dress linens. 

Have you ever heard, that cotton goods made up to imitate Irish linens, have been 
exported, drawing bounty? — Never in my life, nor do I think it has ever been done ; 

I do not think it has been attempted ; I am quite satisfied it has not in any of my 
connection. 

From the manner in which you have described the examination of goods exported 
upon a bounty to take place at the port of London, is there any other sufficient 
security, in your opinion, against exporters drawing bounty improperly, than their 
own honesty ? — Oh, yes ; the examination of the package by the searcher ; such a 
package as he thinks proper to open, and sometimes more than one ; if he has ajiy 
suspicion, he opens a great many of them. 

Does the searcher make such an accurate examination of the package as that he 
would be likely to discover whether it was cotton or linen ? — Certainly, I think the 
business of making up cottons like Irish linens is so notorious, and has been so long 
practised, that I do not think any person w'ould have any doubt about it ; the thing 
is so universal, and has been of so long standing; it has been for these twenty 
years. 

Do you believe, that foreigners in general are deceived ? — I do not think they 
are ; I think they know them to be cotton, as well as they know that many of the 
linens sent out as German are Irish ; but they only look upon them in that shape. 
What is the object of the deception, if nobody is to be deceived by it? — The 
people who purchase them are generally ignorant people, and they like the external 
form of them. 

Will you state to the Committee the names of some of your customers, that are 
m the habit of employing you to make up white cotton goods, to imitate platillas and 
Irish linen? — I do not think I should be justified in giving the names; not that 
I think there is the least danger of their getting into any disgrace by their names 

bong 
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iKiins known ; but I do not think it is a proper question for me to answer, who my 
customers are, and wliat I do for them ; it is a matter between me and them. 

Then you consider your business is a clandestine business h — No, 1 consider it as 
fair and open a business as any that is carried on, and my character stands as high as 

the character of any man in the city. . ,, . . 

Then why do. you object to informing the Committee of the names of those who 
deal w ith you?— It appears to me an unusual sort of question for a man to be asked, 
who his connections are, and all his private concerns ; in point of injury to them or 
me I should have no hesitation in saying, that I should not have the least apprehen- 
sion nor do I withhold giving my information on any such score. It appears to me 
a point of delicacy, that I should hand up the names of gentlemen to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, without being authorized by them ; I am quite satisfied, 
that no name that I could give, would be convicted of doing any thing improper. 

Mr. John Slade Lanham, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is your occupation ? — I conduct the business of calendering in the house 
of William Day, who is a calenderer. . . , , 

What is the business of a calendered— To prepare linens for foreign and home 

“a,? you ever in the habit of making up white cotton goods to imitate Irish 

linens? — Frequently. , . 

Does that practice prevail to a considerable degree amongst the calendered ot 
the city of Londou ?- I believe it does. 

Are there many engaged in the business of calendering ?— There may be perhaps 

frqm ten to twelve. . ' ' T • u v 

Are you in the habit of making up white cotton goods to imitate Irish linens, 
according to the orders that you receive from the parties that send those goods to 

you ? — Certainly. .... , 

What processes do you observe, in order to make a piece of white cotton goods 
imitate Irish linen ?— We first Dutch calender it, and then pitch calender it, in order 
to produce a water mark ; it is then creased, measured, laid or folded m the shape 
of that piece of goods, and then pressed, after which it is prepared and delivered 

according to order. , 

What outward marks and devices do you put upon the pieces.-'— We have put an 
elephant in some cases, and a harp in others, and we also put a star and garter. 

Do you not, when you receive orders to that effect, also put the name of the place, 
purporting to be the place of manufacture, as well as the name of the bleacher r— 

I never saw it done. _ T , . 

r The piece of goods which had been shown to Mr. Fisher , was shown to the witness. J 
By what calendering house in the city do you believe that piece of goods to be 
made up?— It is impossible for me to say. ’ ..., r . 

Will you look at the ticket?— I see the ticket bears the initials of one house. 

What house does that purport to be?— “ J. M.” purports to be James Milner. 
Where does he live?— In Old Change. 

What is his trade ?— He is a calenderer. . , . ' 

Does that piece of goods purport to be of any particular place ot manufacture . 
—It purports to be the manufacture of John Wilson, of Coleraine. 

Have you never, in your experience, seen a piece of cotton goods made up to- 
imitate Irish linen, with the name of the place and the bleacher .—Never in my 
life, until I saw this piece. . . , , , . . , 

Then, if it were a general practice, do you consider that it would be lair towards 
the real bleacher?—! would not do it. 

Would you consider it fair?— I should not consider it fair. 

Does your house make up white cotton goods in imitation of Irish linen, solely 
for the purpose of exportation, or both for exportation and home consumption. — 
We have made them up for exportation, and I believe, for exportation only. 

Then although, in your opinion, it would be unfair towards a particular manufac- 
turer to make up white cotton goods to imitate Irish linen of his particular manu- 
facture- do you think it is fair towards the linen trade of Ireland, generally, ta 
practise the making up of white cotton goods in London to represent that Irish 

manufacture ? — Certainly, I do. . . T • u r * t 

What is the object of making up white cotton goods to imitate Irish linen r— In 
order that they shall find a ready market, being a more convenient method tor 
560. CUt S 
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cutting the shirt. Tailors have their cloth creased in a particular shape, for the 
purpose oi cutting sleeves, and so on. 

Will you look at that paper ( handing a paper to the witness) : do you know from 
what house that came ?— It came from our own house. 

Is not one of the stamps, put upon the paper now shown to you, which you say 
came from the house of William Day, a harp and crown, w ith “ G. R ” at file top 
and “ Best Coleraine" in words at the bottom ?— Certainly. 

Are you in possession of the different devices or stamps, that are put upon the 
P a Pf that you have just had exhibited to you?— Most unquestionably we are. 

Have you not those stamps and devices in your possession, for the purpose of 
using them m making up goods, according to the orders that you receive from vour 
customers r Certainly, we keep them for that purpose. 

Will you then explain to the Committee, what you meant when you stated, in 
a former part of your evidence, that in making up white cotton goods to imitate Irish 
linens, you never put on any outward marks, purporting to be the names of the 
bleachers, or places of manufacture ? — I have stated already, that it never has been 
done in my presence, or to my knowledge. 

• 0t ^r P erson > w ho has any direction in conducting the calender trade, 

in Mr. Day s establishment, besides yourself?— No other person. 

Do you ever send goods, intended to draw bounty, direct from your warehouse to 
the port of London for exportation ? — Most assuredly we do ; we are doin» it daily. 

Do you do it on account of your customers, or in some instances, on°your own 
account? — Universally for our customers. 

When you export goods, for the purpose of drawing bounty, will you describe under 
what degree of examination, at the port of London, they become entitled to draw 
bounty?— If the goods are of that description entitled to bounty, and are press 
packed by screw power, each package would be sworn to by the packer of those 
goods, as containing a stated quantity ; if packed in cases, they would not be sworn 
to, both standing liable to investigation, and the inspection of the searcher at the 
searcher s office. 

Is it not the habit of the searcher to examine, occasionally, a bale, to see that that 
bale answers to the description : — They are frequently doing it; there are persons 
kept in the office for the purpose of making that examination. 

Who is the packer who makes the affidavit? — The packer is a person employed 
by the calenderer. J 

ex P or ted cases intended to draw bounty, are not accompanied by 
an affidavit ; will you state why that is?— I can state no reason for it. 

What practice is observed at the port of London, to ascertain that such goods are 
entitled to the bounty ? — The declaration of the party shipping the goods. 

Are linen goods, above the value of 1 s. 6 d. in any instance intitled to draw 
bounty ? — 1 hey are. 

^ ^ es . cr 'P t ‘ on goods ? — I would say five quarters wide, Irish sheeting - 
bcotch sheetmg of the same breadth, and Lancashire sheeting; in that case being of 
five, -quarters wide, a computation would be made of its square yards, as if it was 
bount; 6 & W ^ e ’ ^ a c ' aim is substantiated, entitling the shipper to the 

Is it within your knowledge, that five quarters wide linen of this description does 
draw bounty?— I am speaking of what I understand, for we never had occasion to 
ship any ourselves. 

Have you heard, that with respect to other descriptions of linen, where the price 
of some runs above 1 8 a. it has been the practice in exporting for bounty, to run an 
average: upon the quantity, so as to bring those pieces of linen that are above 18 d 
in value below that sum, so as to entitle the whole to draw bounty ?— I never 
knew it done in my life. J 

Did you ever hear that it was practiced? — I never heard of its being done. 

Do you happen to know, whether cotton goods, of that description which has been 
shewn to you, are packed in cases?— They frequently are; we pack them ourselves 
hi cases. 

If an exporter, therefore, were to make the required declaration with respect to 
a case containing cotton goods, there would be no means of preventing him obtain- 
ing the bounty?— Certainly there would; the searcher may make what search he 
pleases, and he would make his goods liable to confiscation. 

Are cases of goods generally opened ?— That I cannot speak of; they frequently 
are opened, hecause I have seen them opened, and known them opened. J 

Have 
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Have you not known them exported upon declaration, without being iopened ? — Mr. 

I do not know that I have ; we put the goods into;, our cart, and we leave them : to & 'Dmim. 

the carter to take them to the place where we are directed to send, them ; we have (21 June.) 

nothing more to do with them. - -v- 

Did you ever export, imitation goods in cases, for any of your customers ?-— Never 
in our lives,, at least not since I have been in the concern; we have packed them 
in cases, and sent them direct to the London Docks. 

Have you any knowledge of any cotton goods, in imitation of platillas, being 
shipped for exportation ? — We have made up many for that purpose. 

Have you been the shippers? — We have delivered them, according to order, at 
the London Docks. 

Are they not entitled to bounty ? — Most assuredly not. 

Were they shipped as cotton or linen ? — Shipped as cotton. 

How do you know they were shipped as cotton?— I have every reason to believe 
they were shipped as cotton, because I very often see the entry. 

Are platillas exported in cases or bales ? — Certainly in cases ; I never knew any 
packed in bales. 

You have already told us, that you yourself never made a declaration with respect 
to the export of goods ; can you take upon yourself to say what declaration the mer- 
chant who does export them, makes ? — I can only say, that I believe they export 
them as cotton. . - 

For what merchants in London, customers of your’s, have you been in the habit 
of making up cotton goods in imitation of platillas and Irish linens ? — I do not con- 
sider myself at liberty to divulge that. 

[The question was read again to the witness .] — Without consulting my employer, 

I do not feel myself justified in giving a direct answer. 

Mr. William Day, called in ; and Examined. 



YOU are acalenderer in the city? — I am. 

John Lanham is in your employ? — He is. 

Does he manage the concerns of your calender ? — He has the sole management 
of it. 

Of course he is acquainted with the individuals who are accustomed to deal with 
your establishment ? — He is. 

Does Lanham generally know the practice observed at the port of London, with 
respect to the exportation of goods for bounty ?- — I do not think he can be fully 
acquainted with it, because our business is to deliver to the order of the merchant ; 
we merely make them up in the way we are directed, and then deliver them at the 
Docks, or any other place. 

Will you name some of the customers at your house, who are in the habit of 
employing you to make up cotton goods, to imitate platillas and Irish linens ?— I do 
not know that I could name any particular houses that give those directions, because 
I never receive any directions' myself, because Mr. Lanham goes round to the 
customers every day, and receives directions from them. 

Have you any objection to Lanham s stating the names of those of your customers, 
who give directions for having white cotton goods made up, in imitation of platillas ahd 
Irish linen ? — I do not see any objection, because I hope we are doing every thing 
that is right. 



Mr. 

William Day. 
(21 June.) 




Mr. John Slade Lanham, again called in ; and Examined. 

AS you now have the permission of Mr. Day, will you name some of the 
customers of Mr. Day’s house, who are in the habit of directing you to make up 
-white cotton goods in imitation of platillas and Irish linens? — Collison, Starkey and 
Company, Gracechurch-street ; William Tate and Company, Old Jewry ; and 
Robert Baxter, Great Eastcheap. I do not recollect any others for whom we have 
made them up, to any extent. 

Have you made any quantity up lately ? — We made up about 400 pieces about 
three weeks ago. 

Can you give a rough statement to the Committee, of the quantity of the two 
descriptions that have been made up, since the first of January this year, up to the 
present time, by yoursejyes ? — I should really suppose, that we ourselves, who are 
the only house exclusively in the linen trade, have not matle up more than 500. 

Of the two descriptions?— -We have not made up 500, I am certain; I do not 
560. ' w ’ ATa recollect 
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Mr. recollect making up any platillas since that period; but then it is possible we may 

J. S. Lanham. have some in the house at the present moment, for which there are orders. 

(21 June.) What quantity of cottons have you now in the house ? — We have about 200 pieces. 

— — — y Whose property are they ? — Part of them the property of Collison and Starkey. 

What was the last date of any goods of that description, being sent from your 
warehouse to the port of London, for exportation ? — I think the 20th of May : 
those were shirtings in imitation of Irish linen. 

For whom r— Robert Baxter of Great Eastcheap. 

What was the value by the yard, of those goods as cotton, and what would have 
been the value if they had been really linen ? — That I cannot immediately answer ; 
I might perhaps be two-pence under or two-pence above the mark. 

Would they be generally under eighteen-pence a yard, if they had been linen?— 
Most assuredly. 

Did you make an export entry ? — I did not. 

Nor your house ? — Nor our house. 

As you have referred to the 20th of May, that probably is in consequence of some 
distinct recollection that may enable you to state what the quantity was ? — The 
quantity I think was 475 pieces ; but then a great portion of those were sent to us 
finished. 

What market were they intended for?— I was told by Mr. Baxter, himself, that 
they were for Rio Janeiro. 



Martis, 25* die Jrnii , 1822. 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 



Mr. 

Thomas Oldham. 
(25 June.) 



Mr. Thomas Oldham, 

Called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are merchant of the city of London ? — I am. 

Where do you live?— In Barge-yard, Bucklersbury. 

Are you extensively concerned in the Irish linen trade ?— Yes. 

Are you in the habit of frequenting the markets there ?— I frequently go to Ireland 
to the different markets there. 

. H ave you agents in those markets ? — Yes, in a variety of them ; not in all, but 
in a great many markets of Ireland. 

Can you state particularly the markets with which you are most engaged ? — Most 
01 the markets in Ireland ; I do not know any of any consequence but what I am 
acquainted with, at least that I get goods from. 

Does your observation on those markets, go to the execution of the duties of the 
officers of the linen board ? — I know some little about it ; but those that are constantly 
resident there, must know more than myself ; but if the Committee wish to know 
were 61 th ° Se officers are useful to the linen trade, I should certainly say they 

In what respect? In seeing that the linens are properly manufactured, before 
they seal them. * 

Would any reduction of those officers be practicable, in your opinion, with ad- 
vantage to the trade r I think, if there were fewer of them, and those that were left 
more respectable, it would be better for the trade. 

What class of officers do you refer to ?— The inspectors, those that inspect the 
linen before they measure it ; my reason is this, that in case of any piece being frau- 
dulently sealed, there would be a respectable person to apply to at once. 

Are you aware of any effect produced upon the markets, or upon the manufacture, 
by the premiums given for the manufacture of duck, by the linen board of Ireland ? 
— I doMt think they have been of any benefit to Ireland, nor do I think thev 
ever will. J 

Do you include in that, sail-cloth ? — I will not speak positively of the sail-cloth 
because I do not deal in it. 

Do you deal in the other ? — I do; and my reason for that observation is this; 
there are very large manufactories established in this country, and they are capable 
of doing the business so much better than those small manufactories that are esta- 
blished 
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blished in Ireland ; but I do not think that Ireland will ever become able to compete 
with English manufacture in those articles ; and other things are very much against 
them ; they very much want fuel, coals being so much cheaper here than in Ireland, 
manufacturers in England can keep their machinery going, when those that are in 
Ireland cannot, on account of frost ; and machinery, when it is stopped, soon be- 
comes of little value, the spindles become rusty. 

Are you aware of any advantages derived to the trade from the linen-hall of 
Dublin P — It has certainly been the means of raising the linen trade to almost what 
it is ; thirty years ago, the principal part of the linen business of Ireland, was done 
there, and it was there that all the orders from America for linens were executed. 

Is it so now ? — No ; the manufacturers, that is the bleachers, have become great 
exporters themselves on their own account, and send the goods direct from the 
nearest port, say Belfast or some other port, or send them to Liverpool, and from 
thence to America ; there are not always American ships in the ports of Ireland, 
and they are seldom wanting at Liverpool, and this is the cause of their being sent 
to Liverpool. 

Can you State, in the practice of claiming bounty, whether at any time the bounty 
is claimed upon a width of linen exceeding that which is the dimension prescribed 
by the law, and averaged so as to reduce the price by the yard, and increase the 
quantity claiming bounty ? — I have bought sheeting above thirty-six inches wide, and 
squared it, and the bounty is taken on the square yard, provided that it is above the 
value of i8d. per running yard, and not exceeding i8d. per square yard ; that is 
the declaration we make when we ship it, and is agreeable to the Act of Parliament. 

Are you aware of any deficiency in the linen laws affecting the trade ? — I do not 
know of any, in particular ; I think things might be done to assist and extend the 
linen trade of Ireland very materially. 

In what way ? — It is difficult, perhaps, for me to me to state exactly ; I think that 
the west of Ireland ought to be assisted, by granting them wheels, reels, and, such 
articles as are necessary for establishing the linen trade in that part of the country ; 
and I think the inspectors ought to get pieces of linen over from Germany and 
Russia, and other parts, such as are necessary for export, and give them samples for 
the manufacture of such linen, and a premium for the best imitation of that piece. 

Do you consider the flax cultivation in Ireland as prosperous, or as needing 
encouragement? — Needing encouragement, and a great deal of encouragement; 
there ought to be twice the flax grown in Ireland that there is, or more than that. 

What species of encouragement do you mean ; by premium or by regulation ? — 
I am not able to speak to that. Gentlemen, who are acquainted locally with Ireland, 
are the best judges of that ; there wants one regulation with respect to flax ; that is, 
that it should be sealed and made up in bundles, and marked as they do in Russia, 
so that the manufacturer can buy the particular flax he wants, as it is all mixed 
together ; the flax of Ireland is sold at a lower price in proportion, than the flax 
of Russia. 

Are you not then of opinion, that although you say you do not know of any defi- 
ciency in the linen laws, that some additional legislative regulation would be neces- 
sary to regulate the flax trade ? — I think it would be very useful to Ireland, and very 
beneficial to the trade. 

Are you in the habit of exporting linens to foreign countries ?— -As largely as any 
house in the kingdom. 

Are you in the habit of exporting Irish linens, made up in imitation of German 
linens ? — Yes, in imitation of any goods that are manufactured in any country. 

What part of Ireland most supplies your house with that description of linen, that 
is made up to imitate German linens, for exportation ? — The county of Antrim, 
principally. 

Did you mean to confine your provision for obtaining German webs of linen, 
and offering a bounty for making up Irish linen in imitation of them, to the west of 
Ireland ? — No, not making them up, manufacturing in imitation ; let them get the 
linen manufactured, and we will make them up easily enough ; they perhaps cannot 
do that in the first instance. 

Do you think those concerned in the linen trade, in the province of Ulster, are now 
not sufficiently instructed as to the particular description of texture that would bring 
the best price m foreign markets ? — I am quite sure they are not ; they are very 
deficient, indeed. 

Having said, that German webs onght to be procured for their imitation; would 
it be in the power of your house to furnish those articles ?< — I will engage to furnish 
560. the 
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the different articles that are best calculated for their imitation ; at the wish of the 
board, with great pleasure, I will do that. 

Are there any of the imitations of German linens executed in Ireland; that are cal- 
culated sufficiently to suit the foreign market ? — Certainly there are. 

Will you describe those that are deficient?— Deficient in creas and dowlas ; those 
are two great articles exported; and what are called sprigs or cuguillas are very 
deficient. 

From what part of Ireland do those linen goods that are made up to imitate 
German linens, mostly come? — From Antrim, as I mentioned before. 

Then you think that the imitation of all the German linens might be, by proper 
encouragement, extended to the south and west of Ireland ? — I have no doubt of it 
in the least. 

What comparison do those goods that you get from the county of Antrim, made 
up to imitate German linens, bear in point of goodness to the German linens them- 
selves? — They meet each other in the foreign markets, and that which is best, of 
course, sells best. 

Does the Antrim linen sell as readily as the other ? — Of course it does, or else 
I should not export it. 

Do most of the linens in imitation of the German, that are exported from this 
country, go out with bounty? — Yes, I believe all. 

What is your opinion of the effect that would be produced upon the export trade 
of linen, if the bounties were either to be diminished or abolished ? — There would be 
a total stop put to the export trade in the north of Ireland, of all goods in imitation 
of the German. 

Has the export of British and Irish linen to foreign countries, according to your 
own experience, increased or diminished ? — It has totally risen from nothing, in my 
time. 

Within what number of years? — Within forty-two years. 

Do you recollect when the bounties were first established ? — No, I do not. The 
bounties were established before I commenced, which was in the year 1788. 

The trade being once established, could those bounties be reduced without injury, 
by a gradual scale, in the course of years ?— It is impossible for me to say what 
may occur; but I can see no prospect of it in the present state of contention 
between the Irish and the German in foreign markets. It could not be done 
w ithout a total ruin of the export trade of Ireland, at present. 

Do you export as a factor, or on your own account? — All on my account, and 
I buy on my own account. I take no consignments in any way. 

Are you in the habit of purchasing Scotch linen, as well as Irish,, for export? 
—Yes. 

Do you export more largely the Scotch or Irish manufacture? — More Irish, 
a great deal ; five times as much Irish as Scotch, and more than that. 

When you export, do you always declare at the Custom-house, whether the 
manufacture is British or Irish?— Yes, we always make a distinction. 

You have stated, that if they were to give German webs for imitation, it would 
be of advantage to the trade ; have you turned in your mind the quantity that would 
be necessary to send, or the manner in w'hich you would offer them for imitation in 
the country ?— I would let the inspector in the districts take a quantity. I suppose 
50/. would furnish every thing they would want for samples. 

Would it require any particular instruction to be given to the weavers, beyond the 
opportunity given to them of inspecting the webs ? — I think it would be necessary 
for the inspectors to give them information. 

Then how would you propose to convey that information to the weavers ? — The 
inspectors are quite competent to do that Mr. Besnard, I would venture to say, 
would be able to show them what is necessary to be done, in order to make such 
a piece of linen as the sample. 

Would you have that part of Antrim w-here those are manufactured, instructed ? , 
The manufactures are as different as can be. 

Are you not of opinion, that the weavers of the county of Antrim, where they 
are most in the habit now of imitating the description of German goods, wouid be 
amongst those manufacturers who would most readily acquire a knowledge of the 
manufacture of that description of German goods, that, you recommend now to be 
imitated ? — I do not think they would ever attempt it, or give themselves the least 
concern about it. The weaver who has been used to weave one description of 
linen, cannot weave, another equally well. The three-quarters wide manufacture of 
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the county of Antrim is of a very light fabric ; the lightest fabric in Ireland ; and 
the article that I recommend to them to attempt in the south of Ireland, is of the 
strongest description. 

Then might not this, which you describe to be a strong description of manufacture, 
be beneficially engaged in, in the counties of Tyrone, Derry, Donegal, Monaghan and 
Fermanagh? — My opinion is, that those parts of Ireland do not require it. They 
can get more by the manufacture they are in, than the people in the south could get 
by imitating the other. 

Are you not aware, that in those very counties just named, there is a very extensive 
manufacture of very coarse linen? — Yes, I am very well acquainted with it. 

Will it not be for the advantage of those counties just named, to substitute the 
manufacture of those strong German linens that you have described, for the present 
coarse linens that they manufacture ? — Certainly not ; because the one is made of 
tow', and the other is to be made of flax. 

Which is made of tow ? — The north of Ireland coarse cloth, and the other is to 
be made of flax. 

Would not the manufacture in imitation of German linens, be more profitable? — 

I am sure it would not; because then, how are they to' work up their tow ; there 
must be somebody to work it up, and by working up the tow which they have in the 
north of Ireland, in the manufacture of the coarse linens which are generally sold in 
the north of England, amongst the Lancashire manufacturers, they get full employ. 

Are you of opinion, that the population of those counties just named, is fully 
employed ? — I think they are. 

If it were not for the necessity which you have stated, that the tow part of the 
flax should be manufactured, would not the manufacture of these imitation German 
linens be more profitable to the weavers, than the manufacture of a fabric derived 
from tow ? — I am sure it is impossible for me to say what the effect of that change 
might be, and the peculiar circumstances that might arise, if they did not manufac- 
ture that tow ; but as that manufacture is established there, they do not want another ; 
at least, that is my opinion ; it is entirely a matter of opinion. 

Is not the manufacture of the tow part of the flax the least valuable, and requiring 
the least intelligence on the part of the weaver? — Certainly; because children can 
do it. 

If one-third of the population of any of the counties which have been named, was 
out of employment, should you think the introduction of the imitation of German 
linens a beneficial thing to the country ? — Certainly. 

Have you any reason for stating, from your own positive knowledge, that the 
population of those counties which have been named, are in full employment ? — • 
I, from my own knowledge, believe they are fully employed ; they have no want of a 
market for their linens. 

Have you ever heard of women being employed to weave in any part of Ireland ? 
—Yes. 

Might not women be profitably employed at looms in the hoarser manufacture of 
tow ? — The women can weave the finer manufactures as well as the coarser ones. 

Might not they be profitably employed in that manufacture ? — I am sure I cannot 
tell how that may be ; there are local circumstances which I cannot explain. 

Is is not your opinion, that as the more valuable descriptions of manufacture are 
introduced into a country, the coarser and cheaper descriptions are taken up and 
adopted by the less intelligent weavers, or those that have not been employed at all 
before ? — That is self-evident ; it must be so. 

You have stated, that if the officers of the linen board were fewer in number, and 
more respectable, that it would be better for the trade ; do you mean the officers in 
the country ? — I mean the officers in the country. 

What description of officers in the country do you mean ? — I mean those that have 
the sealing of the webs. 

Are you aware of a description of officers called the county inspectors ? — No, I do 
not know much about the county inspectors ; I only speak of what would be most 
advantageous to myself with respect to the seal-masters, and that is, that if I get 
hold of any damaged pieces, I may know w here to apply for redress ; at present that 
is not the case. 

From whom do you make your Irish purchases ? — Principally from sellers in the 
brown markets. 

Is the linen that you bring over, bleached or unbleached ? — Both. 

Which mostly ? — Most white. 
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When you say that you would require more respectable individuals as seal-masters 
have not your buyers, before they ship them from Ireland, to you in London, a, full 
opportunity of ascertaining any deficiency that the linen cloths may have ?— It is 
not a deficiency that we complain of ; we very rarely find instances of that, except 
in the neighbourhood of Cork, and not even there lately • but it is from bad ends or 
damaged by temple marks. 

Have not your buyers a full opportunity of examining that in Ireland - They 

have ; but they never do, if the cloth is sent off brown. * 

Then what deficiency is it that you complain of, with respect to the duty of seal- 
masters ? — The difficulty of obtaining redress for those damages. 

Describe the damages to which you refer ?— From the temple marks, or from it 
being improperly manufactured, with bad ends. 

Are those the only deficiencies ?— Those are all I have to complain of. 

Is it the duty of the seal-master, in your opinion, to notice the deficiency in the 
ends, or the temple marks, on the web ?— Certainly, and he ought not to seal them 
if they are so. * 

Are you aware, whether the law provides any remedy against this deficiency in 
the web, arising from the temple mark that you have described, or a bad end ?— Yes 
the law does provide for it. 

Has it the effect of rendering a web of cloth merely less valuable, or altogether 
unsaleable?— It is not unsaleable; but it is a material disadvantage to the vreb to 
have one part inferior to another. 

You stated that the linen hall used to be of very great importance to the export 
01 linen from Ireland ? — Much more so than it is now, certainly. 

It is not now of so much importance ?— Not as it used to be ; but it is of great 
importance yet; if any one wants an assortment of goods, he can go to the linen 
hall, and get it at once. 

There are linen halls in the other towns, are there not ? — There is no general 
assortment kept at any other town ; all the linens from Sligo, and the county 
of Mayo, come up to the linen hall, or nearly all ; there are some few go to 
Liverpool. ° 

Are you in the habit of purchasing linens from Mayo, Leitrim, and Sli»o ? 

Yes; I send or go to all markets where there are linen goods made in Ireland . 0 

Is the fabric of those counties you have just named, of a strong substantial good 
quality r— Some are, and some are not; they do not make them all of the same 
quality ; the Sligo linen is as strong as any manufactured in Ireland of that fineness 
and the Mayo linen is of a lighter description than the Sligo. 

- What is the general price of the Sligo linen ?— The average of the Sligo market 
k now from eleven-pence to eleven-pence halfpenny, brown ; and at Newport and 
Castlebar, which is the market for the Mayo linens, I suppose about seven pence 
halfpenny, to seven-pence three-farthings, is the average. 

Those linens that you bring brown to England, do you bleach them yourself? 

Most part of them ; some I sell brown, and some I dye. 

Have you heard that it is a practice in England, to make up white cotton goods 
to imitate Irish linen ? — Yes; and in Ireland too. 

Have you ever heard of such goods being exported as linen, and as such drawing 
•bounty ? — I never knew but of one parcel. 0 

Then you have known of one parcel? — Yes; because the searcher brought a pat- 
tern to me, to know whether it was linen or cotton ; I told him it was cotton, and 
recommended him to seize them. 

How long ago is that? — Six or seven years ago. 

Have you heard, although you may not know the instances, that this practice has 
prevailed r— I do not believe it has prevailed to any extent ; for if it had, I should 
liave heard ; for it very rarely happens, that any thing occurs with the searchers, on 
which they do not come to me for information. 

Who are the searchers ?— Those at the Custom-house. 

Are they revenue officers, or specially employed for this particular duty ?— Specially 
employed tor this particular duty. J 

Have they salaries ? — Yes. 

How much ? I do not know; perhaps four or five hundred a year. 

Do you know how many there are of those particular officers ?-No ; I do not 
know how many there are ; I think there are twelve, but I will not be sure, 
quantity re & <1Uantity of t * lose imitative cotton goods exported ?— An immense 
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• Is it intended to deceive the buyers in America, and other foreign parts ? •+* It 
originally was ; but now they are as well known to be cotton, as I know them to 
-be so. 

For what purpose are they made up in that way ?-— They pack better in that 
form. 

■ Then do not you conceive it to be very injurious to the linen trade ? — I do not 
think it is of any injury now ; that is, it has the effect of keeping the prices of linen 
lower than they otherwise would be, as the cotton cloth is so much finer for the 
money ; but I am in the linen trade solely, and I am under no apprehension from 
the cotton. 

When white cotton goods are made up with marks, numbers, and seals, to imitate 
Irish linen, and go to the foreign market, are they declared there to bo linen or 
cotton ? — I do not know ; I never exported any, and I cannot give evidence of what 
other people do. 

Being so made up, and being so exported, will not the effect in the foreign market 
be, that that which purports to be linen, when in fact it is cotton, will be sold to the 
consumer in that foreign market for a lower price than if it were linen ? — It will be 
sold for a lower price; no question about that; for it is a great deal finer for the money 
than linen. 



' Mr; 

Thomas OtdhafiK 
£25 June.); 



Then in so much is it not by a false appearance calculated to supplant the use of 
linen ? — Not by a false appearance, for it is easily detected ; they are as well known 
in the foreign markets to be cotton, as we know them in England. 

When you say that they are known in the foreign markets, do you mean thereby to 
$ay, that any purchaser for his ow n use, will not be deceived ?— I think not. 

Will you then state to the Committee, what in your opinion is the object of those 
exporters of cotton goods, which they make up to imitate linen ? — Originally they 
were made up in the form of Irish linens, for the purpose of being substituted upon 
the people for Irish linens ; but the immense quantity that goes into all markets 
now, makes them as well known to be cotton, as any thing possibly can be ; the 
quantity is so great, that they cannot be deceived. 

Then the original intention was by deception, to pass cotton for linen 2— No 
question at all about it. 

Does the common consumer buy the article as cotton or linen ? — As cotton ; it is 
easily ascertained by the weight. 

Will you then explain to the Committee what you meant, when you said, that 
this imitation of linen by cotton, is of no injury to the linen trade ?— I stated that 
it is no injury to the linen trade, as it is now ascertained by every purchaser that it is 
cotton. 

Do you conceive that it would be of any advantage to the linen trade, to impose 
a penalty on those imitations ? — I think it is of no use now ; in the early part of 
the business it might have been of use, but not now; but I think. they ought not 
to do one thing, and that is, to put the name of any manufacturer in Ireland, on 
the cotton. 

Is that done ? — I know it is done. 

Then if you know that the names and seals of the manufacturers or bleachers in 
Ireland are put upon those cottons, must it not be with the object, either to draw 
bounty, or give it a better sale in the foreign markets ? — I am sure it is not to draw 
bounty ; what it may do for sale in foreign markets, I do not know. 

Do you suppose the article w ould meet with a sale in foreign markets, if it was not 
so marked ? — Certainly. 

Then do you mean to say, that the article, as cotton goods, is so established in 
the market, that it can now stand on its own foundation ? — Certainly. 

If any house in the city of London were to intend, or to attempt to export cotton 
goods as linen, upon bounty, do you imagine that they would inform you of that ?— 
Certainly not ; but it would be impossible to pass it at the Custom-house. 

If a practice of that kind, in any instance, took place, it would be a fraud upon 
the revenue and upon the trade ?— Certainly. 

Do you mean to say,' -that such fraud neither can be attempted, or, if attempted, 
could not be successful ?!— I am sure it would not be successful. 

What is your reason for saying so? — Because the officer examines sufficiently to 
satisfy himself that they are linens, and entitled to receive bounty. 

In what packages are your linens exported; are they not in bales and cases r-^-i 
They are, and in trunks. 
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Mr - Is there not an affidavit made upon the exportation of each bale ?— Provided it is 

ihomas . am. p acked by & pregg.packer ; but if I pack them myself, I make no affidavit. 

05 JuneO Do you make any declaration? — I declare that they are my goods, and the 

V ^ J bounty thereon. : 

Is it the habit of the searcher to open every bale and every case? — Certainly not. 

Then he depends upon your declaration ?— No, he does not. Suppose there are 
twenty packages, which are numbered from 1 to 20 ; the searcher will order up for 
inspection, perhaps, Nos. 1, 7, 13 and 15, of those goods. He opens those goods, 
and examines them with the cocket, and if he finds them all right, he will perhaps 
open no more, but let them go ; but if he finds any defect or deficiency, he will 
open the whole. 

Do you mean to say, that those searchers are not capable of being imposed 
upon ? — I think not, by cotton. 

Have you not stated an instance in which a seizure was made, but not until after 
the searcher had come to consult you, as to whether the goods were cotton or linen? 
—He stopped the goods as being cotton ; but not being sure of the fact, he came 
to me. 

Does not that imply, that the officer might have some difficulty in determining 
whether they were cotton or linen? — No, not at the present time. 

Did it not imply that at that time? — He wanted to be certain of the fact, because 
it is a dangerous thing for an officer to seize goods ; if he seizes them improperly, 
they may charge him with the goods. 

You say “ at present;” has there been any instance? — I do not believe there has 
been any instance for six years, of a piece of cotton being seized for being attempted 
to be exported as linen at the port of London ; it is too dangerous for any man to 
attempt. His goods would be seized, and he is liable to a prosecution for a fraud 
upon the revenue, so that he w T ould not dare to attempt it. 

Are the bounties equally necessary for the encouragement of the British manu- 
facture of linens, as for the Irish ? — Certainly. 

To what extent are the British manufactured linens made up to imitate German ? — 
I do not know. 

Have they got at all into the manufacture of it ?— Oh, yes. 

Are foreign buyers now deceived by making them up in imitation of German ? — 
It is not done for the purpose of deception ; but they are made in that way for the 
accommodation of the buyers ; we do not sell them with any view of deception. At 
our house at Cadiz, it is as well known that they are all Irish and British linens, as 
they know that the dollar w'hich they hold in their hand is a dollar. 

You know that German linens are not exported from Germany to any of our 
colonies? — I am aware of that; but it is likely they would have been, if it had not 
been for me, I suppose. 

What would be the effect of taking off the bounty upon linens intended for the 
British colonies, where they have no German linens to compete with? — That can 
make no difference in the export to the British colonies ; the only thing for con- 
sideration w'ould be, the danger of their smuggling linens from other islands into 
those colonies. 

Would the taking off of those bounties from linens intended for the British 
colonies, have any other effect than that of increasing the price to the consumer ? — 
Not that I see, unless they were smuggled ; but a considerable quantity of the linens 
exported to Jamaica are intended for the Spanish main ; consequently if the bounty 
was taken off linens exported to the British colonies, that trade would be lost. 

You are aware of the disputes which exist in Ireland, on the subject of seal- 
masters ; which system do you prefer, the placing the seals in the hands of a public 
seal master, or giving them to country seal-masters, as was the case heretofore ? — • 
By all means, public seal-masters ; a man we can apply to for redress, as I have 
before stated. 
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Mr. James Shaw Wilson, 
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WHERE do you live ? — At Bunclannon, in the barony of Inmshowen, in the 
county of Donegal ; I have an establishment there, for the spinning of linen yarn by 

m Towhat extent is that carried on, and when was it established ?— I became pro- 
prietor in the year 1810; we have .1,240 spindles, about 100 apprentices, and 400 

°Was°that business novel in the county, when you undertook it?— It was quite new ; 

it had been established a very few years. . . .. . , . - T , 

What was the inducement to undertake that particular line of business ?— The 
linen board granted considerable bounties on the manufacture of duck and sail canvas ; 
and in the hope that those bounties would be continued for a length of tune, my 
father was principally led to purchase that concern, and also to invest a large sum of 

m °Sn is^wTmSacture exclusively for the purpose of sail-cloth ?— Canvas and 

dU To whl^amounrio you draw off premium annually from the board?— These few 

ye WhafwouWb^the^ffect of withdrawing that bounty ?— My present view is, that 
I would withdraw my capital from the concern, and discharge my people, and mVest 
my capital in something else. ■ T , 

Are there any other manufactories of the same nature m the north of Ireland ?— 
There is one at Newry, and, I believe, one near the town of Armagh. 

Can you state the extent to which they work ?— I believe they are both pretty con- 
siderable, but not altogether to the extent of mine. 

, febat way do you receive the 800/. which you describe as bounty paid to 
v01l ?__We receive it from the linen board. ‘ tt 

'' Is ‘it upon the yarn, or upon the manufacturer — Upon the manufacture of, the 

...pIpiL 

You ore a manufacturer of cloth?— Yes. ' TI 

Then it is not upon the mill machinery, but upon the manufacture of duck ? Upon 
. j .thernanufacture of the duck that I spin in my own mills ; I sell no yam j I manu- 

" "l&f ait'temfc of the trade be sufficient to compensate you, in return, for 
your capital, were those bounties withdrawn ?— It would not at present. ’ 

3 Under what circumstances ?-The average price of duck linen in the hnen markets 
some years ago, was about 55 i and since I came to town, I have been informed 
by some of my factors in London, that they have made sales of my dack, at 

^State the bounties you receive ? — ' Three-halfpence a yard on duck for the year 
1821, if sold at ltd., a yard and upwards; for 1822, I do not recollect what the 

k °Mere' do you dispose of your duck ?-I send to the Dublin, Belfast, and London 

n^aithiostly ^ export or home consumption ? — There is a great deal of it exported 
’ and some of it, I dare say used for home consumption. 

Have you any premiums upon the mill spinning of yarn.— IN o. _ , _ 

What proportion does your manufacture of sail-cloth bear to that of duck . 
About one-fifth or one-sixth. 

What are the difficulties, do you conceive, m the way of duck and sail-cloth finding 
their way to England, without premium ?— In England there is a great capital in- 
vested in those manufactures, which we have not. K J , . , 

Have they any superior advantages from machinery ?— No I think our ma- 
chinery is equally good ; they may have a better opportunity of making improvements 
Won't. Would 
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■LV^Wyou resopunend the employment of machinery in the manufacture of 
other .linen* Besides duck apd sail-cloth ?— The only yams that can be manufactured 
by this machinery, are those that are used in sail-cloth and duck : in England 
I understand, some spin red. 0 7 

Do you think that machinery can supersede the use of spindles, with respect to 
all kind of linen?— In the course of a little time in England, in the improvements 
that are making in machinery, they may be able to spin yarn to almost any fineness 
by it ; and if it can be done cheaper by machinery, it will supersede the common 
method of spinning. 

Mr. Peter Besnard , again called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a linen inspector ? — I am. 

Are you acquainted with the markets in the west of Ireland ?— I am 

You have been a tour of inspection, have yon not ?— Yes, I have been to all tlie 
markets in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 

Who are the officers that attend the markets in the west of Ireland 5 — The countv 
inspector and his deputies, and the seal-masters. 3 

Have they sole seal-masters generally through the west of Ireland?— In the 
markets of Longford, and Granard, and in all the markets in Munster and Con- 
naught, there are sole seal-masters. 

Do you think that the state of those markets, and the state of the trade generally 
has been improved, of late years ?-I do ; I think the market of Longford has been 
particularly improved. D 

In what way ?— As to regularity in the mode of presenting the linens for sale, the 
mode of making them up, and measuring and examination. 

Have the Roscommon markets been improved in the same degree ?— There is no 
regular^ linen market in the whole county of Roscommon; it is a yarn county 

]fo you see any probability of the linen trade being extended advantageously in 
the west of Ireland ? — I think the linen trade of the west of Ireland could be ex- 
tended and made a business of very great importance ; in fact, there is no other wav 
that 1 can see of employing the great population of that part of Ireland, except by 
the extension of the coarser branches of the linen manufacture. 

How would you extend it?— By increasing the cultivation of flax and spinning. 

How would you do that r— I would increase it by means of a liberal distribution 
ot wheels, reels, and hackles ; and in certain parts of the country, I would recom- 
mend the distribution of small hand utensils for cleaning flax, of a better kind than 
the people generally are accustomed to. 

Do you think there is any alteration in the texture and quality of the linen that is 
made, that might be advantageous, generally speaking, to those counties in the west 
° ,r! nd 1 Cann0 , t sa y that there is > as t0 the texture ; but I think that it 

would be well if the manufacturers were more particular in the manner of preparing 
the different fabrics they make for each market. ° 

You think the quality or description of linen at present made, is best suited to the 
manufacturers ? It appears to me, from what I have seen of the west of Ireland 
that the manufacturers have lighted upon the kind of linen best suited to their local 
situations, and that if they were to keep them in every particular regular, they may 
extend their respective branches. ° J 

You are acquainted with the management of hemp and flax ?— I am ; I have been 
acquainted with these articles for nearly 40 years ; I may say as long as I can 
remember, I have been acquainted with hemp and flax ; I am acquainted with it as 
a merchant, importing it direct from the Baltic, and as a manufacturer. 

From what country do you consider that the best flax comes ?— The best flax that 
is brought to Lngland or Ireland, is generally esteemed the Dutch. 

r ^ pect t0 th . at grown in Ireland, from what part of Ireland do you consider 
the best flax as coming ?— Decidedly from the north ; the flax grown about Tan- 
deragee is esteemed the best flax grown in Ireland. 

Do you consider that the mode of culture of flax, in the west of Ireland, might be 
much improved ?— I consider, that in the south and west of Ireland, it might be very 
much improved. 0 ■ 

What do you consider the fault of the present mode of cultivation in the west of 
Ireland . I think the cultivators do not, in the first instance, manage their ground 
well, nor do they manage all the after processes correctly. 

TOOV Explain 
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Explain what is amiss, so far as relates to the management of the ground? — In Mr. 

some instances they put it into an improper soil ; in other instances, they do not Peler Bemartl - 
plough it and prepare it sufficiently ; in feet, they are as negligent in that respect, as (26 June.) 
they are, in too many others, relative to agriculture. v 

After what crop do you think that flax may be most advantageously grown ? — 

That depends a good deal upon the nature of the soil ; in some instances, potato? 
ground is absolutely necessary ; in other instances, it is grown with great success after 
barley ; but in all cases the ground should be very well prepared. The Committee will 
observe, that in the west of Ireland they do not grow flax for sale, as in Ulster ; it is 
altogether consumed at home. 

There is none exported ? — None is sold in public markets, but for the immediate 
use of the spinners or manufacturers ; there is no such thing in the west of Ireland 
as a cart load of flax exhibited for sale, as an article of commerce ; but it may be so 
much extended, as to effect a general sale of it in their markets, as well as of yam 
or linen. 

Do you consider, that some legislative regulation respecting the flax that is offered 
for sale in the markets, would be advantageous to the management of it ? — Most 
unquestionably. I am so satisfied of that fact, that the first year I was in office, 

I mentioned the circumstance to the trustees, and stated it in a small tract, which 
I had the honour of publishing on the subject ; in which I pointed out the benefit 
that arose to the butter trade of Ireland, from the establishment of regular examina- 
tion, and which has brought it, I may say, to the extent and perfection it has now 
attained. An examination of flax I find particularly wanted in the south of Ireland, 
that is, in that part of it where flax is grown for sale, which is in the county of 
Limerick. At present that county supplies the counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, 

Wexford and Cork, with nearly all the flax they require for their respective purposes ; 
and I have been requested by many manufacturers to say, whenever I had an 
opportunity of so doing, that they find very great deficiencies, indeed, in the manner 
in which the flax is made up, and offered for sale. I will state one circumstance 
that occurred within this last spring : a manufacturer in Kilkenny, whose consumption 
is about 50 tons of flax annually, assured me, that he was lately obliged to bring from 
Dublin a considerable supply of Petersburgh flax, in consequence of the frauds com- 
mitted in the making up of the Limerick flax. He stated, that that article itself was 
originally as good as the Petersburgh, but it was so badly treated, that he was 
obliged to resort to the foreign article, because he could not carry on his business 
with the other. 

Do you conceive that it is possible for one county inspector to do the duty of the 
larger counties ; in Roscommon, and the larger counties in the west? — I do not think 
it is possible for one county inspector, in Roscommon, to do the duty properly, 
though there is no linen market in it ; it is a great yarn county, and requires much 
care to inspect that article. I think one inspector is sufficient for Sligo ; but I think 
there would be two wanted for Roscommon. 

Do you consider the yarn of the west of Ireland of good quality? — Yes; it is 
of good quality, and it is brought to market in a much more regular state than it 
was some years ago. Galway is still irregular in many parts of it, and it is 
extremely difficult to bring the lower orders of that county to any thing like regu- 
larity, respecting the yarn trade. 

Do not you conceive, that it would be advantageous to the markets, if the deputy 
inspectors received some salary, or were paid in any other way than they are at 
present ? —I think so. If it was possible to do so, it would be a judicious measure. 

You mentioned, that the system of sole seal-masters was established in the west 
of Ireland ; ate you aware, whether the same objections have been started to it, as 
in different parts of the north ? — No ; I never heard an objection made in any of 
those counties, to the sole seal-masters. 

You stated, that the linen-trade in the south and west has lately very much 
improved ? — In the south. 

To what do you principally attribute that improvement which has taken place ? — 

I think it is attributable chiefly to the enforcement of the linen regulations, and 
grants of utensils from the linen board, which have been given as premiums for 
improving the yam trade. 

Has any benefit been derived to the south of Ireland, by the introduction of 
a better description of flax scutch mill ? — Decidedly ; within the neighbourhood of 
the scutch mills, so fer as their influence has reached, the flax is much improved. 

You yourself were examined before the linen board of Ireland, with respect to 
56o. your 
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your opinions of the advantages of introducing the improved scutch mode of 
managing flax ? — I was. 

The opinions you gave were decidedly in favour of the exertion that was made to 
introduce that machinery ?■ — Decidedly, for the coarser flax in the south. 

In consequence of whose exertions and report was that machinery introduced 
into Ireland ?— I believe it was Mr. Marshall’s ; he was the officer sent to Scotland 
by the linen-board. 

’ Have you read Mr. Marshall's report? — I have. 

Are you of opinion, that the recommendations with respect to the culture and 
management of flax, offered by Mr. Marshall, in consequence of his mission to Scot- 
land and England, under orders from the linen board, would, if attended to, improve 
the flax of Ireland ? — I think it would improve the flax, for the coarser purposes 
certainly ; but I do not take upon me to say how far the treatment in Scotland 
would answer for the finer works. 

You have stated, that the Dutch flax is generally supposed to be of the best 
quality ?— The best quality, and the best finished altogether. 

Are you acquainted with the manner in which flax is cultivated and managed in 
Holland ? — I have heard a good deal of it, and read a good deal about it, and 
conversed with persons from that country on the subject. 

Will you be so good as to look at that letter, [handing a letter to the witness] ; 
who is it addressed to?— William Marshall, esquire. 

What is the date of it?— The 29th of February 1820. 

Who is it signed by? — John Smith. 

Where is it dated from? — From Rotterdam. 

What is the subject matter of that letter?— It treats on the culture of flax in 
Holland. 

Does it accord with the opinions you have formed of the manner in which flax is 
best cultivated in that country ? — Generally speaking, it does. 

[The same was delivered in, and read, as follows ;] 



« D ear Sir, “ Rotterdam, 29th February 1 820. 

“ When I had the pleasure of seeing you last October, in Londonderry, I promised 
to send you a written statement, of the system in use among our Dutch flax boors, 
of growing and preparing that article for the market. The following attempt, will 
serve as a better proof perhaps, of my willingness to fulfil my promise, than of my 
capability of performing it in a proper manner. 

“ I shall not enter however deeper into the subject, than my own observation and 
experience lead me ; and by this short sketch, you will be able to form a sufficiently 
accurate idea of the process, and judge of its merits, compared to other systems, 
with which you are so familiar; in fact, the difference between the plan used here 
and your own, is not great; the effect of the management in the two countries, is 
more to be ascribed to the attention and precision with which it is done, than to any 
radical difference in the system. 

“ The rent of land fit for sowing flax ready prepared, is equal to the English acre, 
67 . to 10/. The first and second crop is reckoned the fittest ; but it is nevertheless 
sown in all kinds of land, and of all ages, and sometimes with success ; if the season' 
prove favourable, the land, before it is sown, is smoothed, and the big lumps broke 
both by harrowing and rolling. You are aware that the whole of the land in this 
country is quite level, being without stones or much clay ; it is comparatively easily 
prepared for the seed. The boors that deal in the article, have each their proper 
number of labourers, for working it in its different stages, during the time it is on 
the ground ; they weed it twice with great care, which takes up a long time ; and 
as it is sown in parcels, and eight or ten days between each sowing, they are enabled 
to meet it in gradual rotation, for weeding, pulling, &c. &c. which they could not 
accomplish, if their whole crop came forward at one time. The sowing begins about 
the 20th, or end of March, and continues until the end of May ; but the greater part 
is sown in the month of April. 

“ The pulling does not begin before the seed is properly ripe ; they save the whole 
of the seed, and allow it to come to as great maturity as it is possible, before pulling; 
after being pulled, it is dried on the field, in the same manner as corn. It is brought 
home when properly dried, and the seed taken off, which is done by rippling, much 
in the same manner as is practised in England. I have not had an opportunity to 
ascertain, whether or not the quality of the flax is much or any deteriorated by 
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being allowed to ripen dead, and afterwards to be dried before being rotted, which 
I know to be the case in Scotland and England. I have often spoken, M boors, 
respecting that point, and they persist uniformly, that the quality of the flax does 
not in any way suffer, at any rate not to a degree that would compensate them for 
foregoing the benefit that they derive from the seed. They calculate upon the seed 
paying the expense of sowing, weeding, pulling and bringing home; and the average 
quantity saved from an acre, is about thirty or thirty-five bushels. 

. “T he rottin g> Performed in much the same manner with you,' making allowances 
for differences of situations. It is tied up in handfuls, rather more than a man 
could grasp about with one hand, with a sort of rush that grows in the rivers • the 
ditches used for steeping are numerous in Holland ; they prefer those that lay north 
and south to any other exposure, on account of the sun acting with more uniformity 
upon it, The ditches are 2 and 2 i feet deep, 5 and 6 feet broad ; the flax is put 
m slantingly, so that it may have room to float and be all covered at the top at the 
same time; if any part of it touch the bottom, the colour of that part is different 
from the rest of the parcel. The practical knowledge the Dutch flax boors possess 
qt the art: of managing the steeping of flax, is not to be met with out of Holland 
nor, 1 presume, the attention with which they carry it into effect; they can judge so 
closely what the various kinds want, as to decide upon a few hours up or down ' so 
thaf the, fine may be brought as fine as by nature it is possible, and that the inferior 
kinds may not have more than is sufficient to make it part with the shove. Perhaps 
then-plan might not answer with such effect in other climates and situations • the 
weather here is generally very warm during the rotting season, say July, August and 
September, which m the soft stagnate water, produces a very quick fermentation • 
five days is sometimes sufficient, and, at other times, eight, nine, ten and twelve 
days, according to the degree of heat and the quality of the flax. The finer and the 
more substantial the flax is, it requires the longer time in the water; the bleaching 
is also performed similar to your country’s plan ; they place a great importance upoS 
the colour, more, perhaps, than it deserves. If the flax while bleaching do not get 
some rain, they consider it a loss ; it is generally the degree of rain it gets while 
bleaching, that determines the colour ; the colour, without any rain whatever, is 
something of a yellowish grey ; the quality is not worse, but in many respects better 
that it gets no rain during that part of the process; heavy rain, however, immediately 
after being taken out of the water, is very injurious ; the flax when in that state is 
quite soft and unfirm upon the stem, it is easily washed off, and produces the colour 
called (not unaptly) by hacklers, milk and water. 

“ 1 shaU enter upon the effect that different kinds of water have upon the 
colour ot flax in the rotting, although some curious facts are connected with it, yet 
no practical use could be drawn from it in respect to steeping in other countries • 
this being so different from most other countries, the cases could not apply; suffice it 
generally to say, the blue colour is produced in this neighbourhood and in Zealand * 
we have white by the same process. * 

“ The most convenient length for flax is, from 28 to 32 or 33 inches ; when they 
leave it shorter, they do not fall upon the Irish plan of making up the defects of 
nature, by drawing it like a rope to make it look long. 

In point of fact, the only important superiority the cultivators of the article here 
have over that of other countries, is their extra attention in performing the different 
Operations, chiefly in keeping it in every stage equal at the root end, and giving it a 
proper degree of rotting ; if these two points be attended to, there is no great chance 
of going far astray in any other respect. 

“ The produce of an English acre varies, from almost nothing, to 1 1 and 1 2 cwt. ; 
an average 5 and 6 cwt. The breaking and swingling done" by the hand, costs 
■within a fraction of 1 1 fir. per cwt. reckoning the exchange at par. 

“ The growth of the article is computed at ten thousand tons, of which is exported 
5,200 tons; the exports are pretty nearly ascertained from the Custom-house 
entries. 



I forgot to mention, that the boors change their seed every four years ; a fourth 
part of this crop is always of Riga seed ; the first crop after Riga produces the finest 
flax ; theffourth year is the worst, and the first year gives the greatest quantity, 
though of a coarse quality. I have delayed this statement, until I find I must 
curtail it, for want of time to go further into the matter. I hope however, you will 
nnd it intelligible enough to understand it. 



“ To William Marshall, esq.” 



I am, dear Sir, your’s truly, 

“ John Smith'* 



D d 



Mr. 

P,eter Bernard. 
(26 Jufle.) 
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jog minutes of evidence before select committee 

Mr. James Carry , agaiu called in ; and Examined. 

YOU save in, a few days ago, a comparative statement of the establishment 
expenses of the board in 1 822, contrasted with what it was in 1797; can you account 
why with a diminution of expense, disallowances on the part ot the Commissioners 
of Accounts should go forward?— The comparative statement to which you allude, 
shows that the salaries and allowances of the officers and servants °f the linen 
board, amounted on the 5* of January 1822, to less than they did on the 25th . of 
March 1797, twenty-five years since, by a sum of 301/. 17 »- 5 d. notwithstanding 
which, large disallowances will be found at the foot of the annual accounts of the 
board These disallowances will be found principally to arise from the limited 
manner in which the legal powers of the linen board arc circumstanced with respect 
to the payment of their officers. Almost all the public institutions of Ireland, that 
annually account to the Commissioners of Public Accounts, have powers moteor 
less extensive, wi* regard to the payment of their respective establishments, lhey 
have in some cases, an unlimited power over the application of a limited sum allotted 
to this purpose; and in others, they have a general power of extending their esta- 
blishment, so as to meet the demands of the public service on them ; but the law s 
Which govern die linen board of Ireland, name the number of officers they are to 
employ” and affix a certain salary to each. The last material enactment upon this 
subject, is an Act of the 2 2 d of the late King, that is, the year 1782. The increase 
of the trade within that period, namely, forty years since, has been very amj 

a necessity has therefore arisen, for an increase of the establishment ; every pfficey 
since appointed, beyond the number prescribed by the Act, has been held by™ 1 ? 
Commissioners to be an illegal appointment, and the salary of every sudi officer 
has been disallowed. With such strictness have the Commissioners of Accounts 
proceeded in the discharge of what they conceive to be their duty, that .they have 
disallowed the salaries of officers, whom the board are empowered by law to 
appoint, because the law lias not named what salary is to be paid to those officers , 
this is particularly illustrated in the case of the port inspectors. The salaries paid 
to these officers, are at the rate of 40 1 . a year. The Commissioners will allow them 
no salary, because the law has assigned them none, although the existence ot such 
officers is quite indispensable. They are appointed to examine the linens that claim 
bounty upon export, and their certificate of examination is necessary, to enable the 
Commissioners of Customs to pay the bounty. Now see how the matter would 
stand, if tile linen board were to dismiss those officers, which the Commissioners 
admit they can legally appoint, but say they cannot legally pay ; the merchant will 
not forego his claim for bounty, so long as the law gives it to him, and tjgeffw! 
the Commissioners of Customs must either pay the bounty without the certificate 
which the law requires, or refuse to the merchant, the bounty which the law gives 
him ■ this is only one of many instances in which the disallowances of the Com- 
missioners of Accounts, if acted on, would impede the public functions of the 

Can you state the Act of Parliament under which the board derives its present 
grants!?— ’ The annual grant of the linen board amounts to the sum of 21,600 /. Irish 
currency ; it consisted originally, from a very early period, of four sums, first, a sum 
of 7 2 so/, granted “ to encourage the growth of flax in Ireland, in lieu of bounties 
of a bushel, granted in the year 1 709 upon the import of foreign seed ; secondly, 
a sum of 10,350/. granted by way of commutation for the duties upon tea and coitee, 
which belonged to the linen board, from the year 1719; thirdly, a sum of 6,00°/. 
granted from 1 723, “ to encourage the raising sufficient quantities ot hemp and tlax 
8 in Ireland;" and fourthly, alike sum of 2,000/. granted from 1733, to en : 
“ courage the hempen and flaxen manufactures in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, 
“ and Connaught.” Such were the sums annually provided by tile Parliament of 
Ireland, for the maintenance of her linen manufacture, recommended always to the 
protection of the Parliament of that country by the Speech from the Throne, at the 
openinv of every session. The Parliament of the United Kingdom continued this 
grant of 21,600/. appropriated in manner and terms above stated, down to the year 
1 807, in which thev granted the same sum in these general terms, to be paid to 
“ the trustees of the linen and hempen manufactures in Ireland, to be by them ap- 
“ plied In such manner as shall appear to them to be most conducive to promote 
“ and encourage the said manufactures,” 
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Lunte, 1° die Julii, 1822. 

The Right Honourable SIR GEORGE HILL, Baronet, in the Chair. 

Mr. Thomas Oldham, 

Again Called in ; and Examined. 

\RE you not aware, that there are three rates of bounty paid upon the ex- 
portation of linen; via. a halfpenny, a penny, and three halfpence a yardr- 

aware, that the claims for bounty upon the exportation of linen, of that 
value -which is entitled to a halfpenny and a penny a yard, are very trifling indeed, 
compared with the claims for the three halfpence bounty?— Certainly , because 
thete is only one price that claims the halfpenny, and one price that claims the 
penny, and'all from sixpence to eighteen-pence that claim the three halfpence, 

%ave S yofhe!rt mare tou aware of any practice or management existing, either 
by wiving long credits or otherwise, whereby linen of an inferior value is raisedjn 
dlcfared” price, so as to enable the exporter to draw the three halfpence bounty.-— 

I have heard of such thing being done, but I really cannot .speak from any 0** 
know-led ve of any such fact. I have known linens exported and entered tor the 
three halfpence bounty, that were not entitled to it, or to any bounty 

From what circumstance were they not entitled to any bounty ?— They weie not 

° f And' yon have known those linens, that were not of the value of five-pence, draw 

Ae ^fe b rln:glm m t was it contrived to draw the three halfpence 
bounty, for that linen which was not of the value of five-pence. INot by any 

“^^t^en^Stnpmie/ by any declaration or affidavit?— By a dedatato 
that it was of the value of sixpence, or else he could not have received the three 
halfpence bounty. 

No affidavit? — No affidavit. . . . , . . 

Is the officer who inspects the linen precluded from exercising any judgment of 
his own, as to the value of the linen, by the declaration of the exporter .—None , 
he may exercise his own discretion as to stopping the goods, when he looks at them, 

“ When yW^peak of this practice, do you refer to any particular port ; L ™ don > ” 
any other place ?— The circumstance I allude to took place m the port of London, 
to a considerable amount. 

How long since?— It may be about two years ago. 

Has them been, within these two years, any alteration made in point of regulation, 
so as to check, in future, such a practice ?— None. _ — , , 

Then the same practice may equally continue now as then? Yes, certainly. 
The officer seized the goods, and application was made to the commissioners of 
customs, who confirmed the seizure; afterwards, application was made to the Trea- 
sury and the Right honourable Denis Brown and myself went to the treasury, 
amfsaw Mr. Lushington. We took him a part of the cloth, and laid it before him 
and Mr Denis Brown stated to him, that he would produce any quantity of that cloth 
at fourpence halfpenny a yard from Ireland. That cloth was afterwards given up 
by the Treasury, and exported, and drew the three halfpence a yard bounty , so that 
there is not much use in officers seizing goods. . 

1 Was that British linen ?— British linen ; Osnaburghs. I have reason to beheve, 
that a quantity of the same goods were shipped at Liverpool. 

Was q this exportation on the part of any one particular house?— It was by one 

h °Do C you 'recollect the amount of the bounty claimed upon that exportation?— 
I suppL there were from two to three hundred pounds. I believe I have a part 
of the linen by me, if the Committee wish to see it- 

Have you any reason to believe, that this is a practice that has prevailed to any 
extent, previous to two years ago?-I know of one similar circumstance, besides 
560 . * 



Mr. 

Thomas Oldham. 
(1 July.) 
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IWMlL. ™L°L a v»f ZUre ffi f S °° dii en V° red for T b T,' y ’ that were not entitled to it, being 
under the value of five-pence ; that was Irish linen. b 

v ( ‘ y,) , ^hat w “ amount of bounty claimed upon -that ? — I believe somethin* under 

- 100/. ; and m that entry some part of the goods were entitled to bounty They 

were given up again, on a consideration given to the officers, but not allowed tb be 
exported on bounty. Those are the only two cases that have come to my knowledge 
those two cases came within your own knowledge ?— Yes. ° ' 

Have you heard, and do you believe, that this practice prevails to any extent 
with regard to the Scotch manufactured linen exported?— I do not know any thinv 
about it. “ ° 

Can you suggest to the Committee any regulation which, in your opinion, would 
be calculated to preyent this improper practice?— Yes j I think an inspector at the 
port of London, to see the goods before they are packed, the same as they have in 
Ireland, would be a very good plan. J 

What duties, then, would you distinctly propose to make this man perform ? 

lhey shodd give him notice, the same as they do to the excise officer, and he should 
bount ’ t0 S6e that th ° Se g ° 0dS ^ ° f a proper ( l uaIit y t0 entitle them to receive 

Is there a particular officer employed, with respect to any other class of bounties ? 
— there is tor calicoes, on their export. 

Of what value is the great part of the Irish linen exported ?-The principal part 
of the Irish linen exported is from 6d. to i8</. in that line with which I am 
conversant. m 

d/lt^nny. 5 i receives a penny, and 

In point of fact, is the greatest proportion of the linen exported upon bounty 
above or below the value of 6d. ? — Above the value of 6d- 1 y 

Is the greater proportion of the linen that receives the ihree halfpence bounty of 
the higher or ower price ; that is, is it nearer 6 i. or nearer lSrf.?-The avera™ iv 
About 10 d. taking the whole to be Irish liueu. ° 
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